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AS STEI A. 


OHAPTEE I 

THE STORY OF NINUS AND SEMIEAMTS 

Arout ths mitlclle com sc of the Tigiis, wh dig the moiui- 
tam wall of the Aimcmaii jiIliLdiIU atccply clDScciiLla to 
tlic Boutlij tliEiD la a broad sticLcli ol liilly connLiy 
To the WD&t it la tiavDiacd by a few watci-DDmaea 
□Illy wliiLh spiing out of the inoimtuma of Siudyar, 
and mute with the Tigiia, liomtliD Cijat the affluents 
aiD far moie abundant On the southoin hIidid of the 
lake ol Uiunnali the edge of the plateau of Tran abuts 
□n the Aimcman table-land, and. then, ati etching to the 
south-east, it bounds the river valley of the Tigiia 
towaid the east Fiona its vast, succeasive ranges, 
the ZagiLis of the Grieeks, flow the Lyons and C.ipius 
(the Gi eater and the Lesser Zah), the Adhiin and the 
Diala The watci, which these rivers convey to the 
land hetween the Zagrus and the Tigus, togclliei 
with the elevation of Oie soil, soCtens the heat and 
allows olive tiees '• nmuos to flouiiah in the cenl air 
on the hills, sesame and corn in the valleys between 
giuups oi palms and fiiiit-tiees The backs of the 
hi'iglits which USD to tliD cast are covered hy forests of 
oaks and nut tiees Toward the south the ground 
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gradually sinks — on the west iniinEiliatBly under tlie 
mountains of Sindyar, on the east below the Lbssbi 
Zab — toward tliB cduisb of the Aclbim into level plains, 
wbeiB the soil is little mfeiior in feitility to the land 
of Babylonia Tlie laud between the Tigiis and the 
Gri eater Zab is known to Stiabo and Aiiian as Aturia ^ 
The districts between the Gieatei and Lesser Zab aie 
called Aibelitis and Adiabene by western wiiteis ^ 
The legion bounded by thcLessei Zab and the Adliim 
or the Diala is called Sittaccnc, and the land lying 
□n the mountains using fuither toward the east is 
Chalonitis The lattei we shall without doubt have to 
legal d as the Holwan^ of latci times 

Ac GDI ding to the at counts of the Gieeks, it was 
m these distiicts that the hist kingdom lose which 
made couc^uests and extended its power beyond the 
holders of iLs native country In the old time — such 
IS the stoiy — kings ruled in Asia, whose names were not 
mentioned, as they had not peifoimcd any striking ex- 
plpits The hi ,jt of whom any memorial is retained, and 
who peifoimed gieat deeds, was Ninus, the king of the 
Assyrians Warlike and ambitious by nature, he aimed 

1 Stiito, pp 7oG, 707 Ariian, “Anal) ’ 3, 7, 7 Tlio eama form of 
tli 0 mmL, Atliuia, i9 given in tlio insciiptiong nf Dmii'i 

^ riiii “Ill's! Nat” B, 27, 5j 12 Adiiliono A's&-viia ante dicta 
Ptolamjeug (B, 1) puts AdixlicnD ancl AiteUtis faiio ty fiiilc Dioiloiug, 
IB, 39 Allian, lipit 3d tj/v iitv fiETtjv rSiv iraTciiJLwv yijv kal rj)v 

'Ap^TiKiTiv ivEi/JE 

^ Polyli d, (31 Tlio boitlrr lino between tbe oiigmal cetinliy of 
ABByni anti Eliim Linnet bo a'^cLit iinofl. witb ceil untv Ai cniLlm^ 
to IleiDilotuB (d, 52) Susa lay 42 paiaaan^'^, i e about 13D imloH, to 
tbe SDulb ol tbo nnitbein beidpi ol Susiann Ilcnco vo niiiy peib'ipg 
taka tbo Diala aa tbe boitlci between the latoi Aswiia anil Elam The 
USB of tbe nama As&yiia foi Me'aopot'vmia and B ibyloma, as well as 
Aisyiia piepai, in IIciDdetiiB (f q 1, 17B) anil otbci Giooks, — tba name 
Byiia, wbiLb IS only an abbie^iation of Assyiia (IIbiocI 7, 53), — an'^oe 
fiom tba peiioi of tbe feiipiamacy of Asayiia in tba apoob 750 — BSD 
BO Of Stiabo, pp 73B, 737, dud Nulileka, ASSYPIDS, Hcimaa, 1B71 
(5), 443 fE 
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tliD niDst vigoroiTS of his young men, an I accustomed 
them by long and various exercises to all the toils anil 
dangeis of war After coll ectmg a splcnilid aimy, he 
combined with AiiaeiiSj the piince of the Aiahs, and 
maichcd with nuinci ous tioops against the neighbouiing 
Babylonians The city of Babylon was not built at 
thattimcj but there weie other naaonificent cities in tlie 
land The Babylonians weie anuiiwailike people, and 
he subdued them wiLh little tionble, took then king 
piisoneij slew him with his childien, and imposed a 
ycaily tiibute on the Babylonians Then with a , still 
gieatci loicD he invaded Aimema and destioycd 
scveial cities Baizancs, the king of Aimeiiiaj pei- 
CBived that ho was not in a position to ic&isL He 
repaiied with costly piesenls to Nmus and imdcitook 
to bo Ins vassal With gicab magnanimity Niniis pci- 
nntted him to letaiii the thionc ol Aimema , but he was 
topiDVJLln a contingent m wai and contiibute to the 
suppoiL of the aimy Stienglhencd by those means, 
Is'iiiiis luincd his couiso to Media Phainus, king of 
Media, came out to meet him with a sLioiig foico, but lie 
was ncvBitheless defeated, and ciucificcl with bis wife 
and seven clnldieii, and Niiius placed one of his own 
tiusty men as viccioy over Media These successes 
raipbcd in Niims the desiio to subjugate all Asia as far 
as the Nile and the Tauais He couqueicd, as Cte.sias 
nariates, Egypt, Phccmcia, Coele Synia, Cilicia, Lycia 
and Cana, Lydia, Mysia, Phiygia, Bithynia, and 
Ca[)parlDcia, anil i educed the nations on the Bontus as 
Jai as tile TaiiLiis Then he made himself masliu of the 
land id the Gailusinns and Tajiyiiaiis, of tin* Tlyi eamans, 
Diangiaiis, Deibiei'ians, Caimamans, ClioiLismiaiis, 
Baieians, anil PaitliiaUpS Beside these, he ovcieame 
Pcisia, and Susiaua, and Oaspiana, and many othci 
small nations But in spite of many elToita he failed to 
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□btain any success against tliE Bactiians, bscausB the 
entrancB to tbeir land was difficult and the numbei of 
tbsir men of war was grsat So be defErred the war 
against the Bactiians to another oppoi tunity, and led 
his aimy baclcj after subjugating in 17 yeais all the 
nations of Asia, with the exception of the Indians 
and Bactiians The kmg of the Arabians he dismissed 
to his home with costly presents and splendid booty , 
he began himself to build a city which should not 
only be greater than any other then m existence, but 
should be such that no city in the future could ever 
surpass it This city he founded on the bank of tli e 
Tigris,^ in the form of an oblong, and surrounded it with 
strong fortifications The two longer sides measured 
150 stades each, the two shelter sides 90 stades each, 
so that the whole circuit was 480 stades The walls 
reached a height of 100 feet, and were so thick that 
theiB was room in the gangway for thiee chariots to 
paiSS each othei These walls were surmounted by 1500 
towers, each of the height of 200 feet As to the 
inhabitants of the city, the greater number and those 
of the most impoitance were Assyiians, hut from the 
othei nations also any who chose could fix his dwelling 
heiB, and Ninus allotted to the settlers large poitions 
of the surrounding teiritoiy, and called the city Ninns, 
after his own name 

When the city was built Nmus resolved to march 
against the Bactiians He knew the number and 

1 TliB Euphrates, -winch Diaiorus mentians 2, 3 nud also 2, 27, is 
net to he put rlo-wn to a mistate of Dtesias, smeo Nicolaus (Eiag q, 
ed Mullei) desenhes Nmeyoh os a-tuatoi on the Tigiis lu a passage 
uudouhtedly hono-wad fiom Dtesias Tho eiioi belongs, as Dari 
Jaoohy (“Rhein Museum,” 30, 575 IE ) hns pioved, to the 1 istnnaus 
of "the time of Alexaudei and the OTihest Diadocha, who had in their 
thoughts the city of Mahog (HierapoliB), on the Euphrates, which was 
also called Nineyeh The mistake has passed fiom Dhtarchnito the 
norratiTB ofDiodoius 
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bravBiy of ths Bactiians, and how difficult then land 
was tD apptDaclij and theiefore be CDllBcted tbs armies 
□f aU the subject nations, to tbe number of 1,700,000 
foot soldiers, 210,000 cavaby, and towards 10,600 
cbaiiots of war Tbe narrowness of tbe passes wbicb 
protect tbe entrance to Bactria compelled Ninus to 
divide bis aimy Oxyaites, wbo at tbat time was king 
of tbe Bactriana, bad collected tbe whole male popula- 
tion of bis country, about 400,000 men, and met tbe 
enemy at tbe passes One pait of tbe Assyrian army 
be allowed to enter unmolested, wben a sufficient 
number seemed to bave reacbed tbe plains be attacked 
them and drove them back to tbe nearest mountains , 
about 100,000 Assyiians were slam. But wben tbe 
whole foiBc bad penetrated into the land, the Bactiians 
WDie overcome by superior numbers and scattered each 
to bis own city Tbe rest of tbe cities were captured 
by Ninus with little trouble, but Bactra, the chief 
city, where the palace of tbe king lay, be could not 
reduce, for it was large and well-provisioned, and tbe 
fortress was very strong 

When tbe siege became protracted, Onnes, the first 
among the counsellors of tbe king and viceroy of 
Syria, wbo accompanied the king on this campaign, 
sent for bis wife Semiramis to the camp Once 
when be was inspecting tbe flocks of tbe king in 
Syria, be bad seen at the dweUing of Simmas, tbe 
keeper of these flocks, a beautiful maiden, and be was 
BO overcome with love for bci that be sought and 
obtained her as a wife from Simmas She was tbe 
foster-child of Simmas In a rocky place in the 
desert bis sbepbeids bad found tbe maiden about a 
jear old, led by doves with milk and cheese, as 
Simmas was childless be bad taken tbe foundling as 
bis cbiLd, and given bei the name of Semnaniis 



Onnsa took her to the city of Ninna She hore 
him two sonSj Hyapates and Hydaspea, and as she 
had everything -^i^hich heanty iec[iiiiea, she made her 
husband her slave, he did nothing without her ad- 
vice, and eVBiythmg succeeded admiiaLly She also 
possessed intelligence and daring, and every other gift 
hkaly to advance her When ieq[ue&ted hy Onnea to 
come to the camp, she seized the oppoitumty to dis- 
play her power She put on such clothing that it 
could not be ascertained whether she was a man or a 
woman, and this succeeded so well that at a later time 
the Medes, and after them the Persians also, wore the 
robe of Semnamis When she aiiived in the camp 
she perceived that the attack was diiected only against 
the parts of the city lying m the plain, not against the 
high part and the strong fortifications of the citadel, 
and she also perceived that this direction of the attack 
induced the Bactiiana to be careless in watching the 
citadel She collected all those in the army who were 
accustomed to climbing, and with this troop she 
ascended the citadel from a deep ravine, captured a part 
of it, and gave the signal to the army which was 
assaulting the walls in the plam The Bactrians lost 
their couiage when they saw their citadel occupied, 
and the city was taken Nmus admired the courage 
of the woman, honoured her with costly presents, and 
was soon enchamed hy her beauty, but his attempts to 
persuade Onnes to give up Semuamis to I n m were lu 
vain, in vain he offered to recompense him hy the 
gift of his own daughter Sosana in marriage At 
length Ninus threatened to put out his eyes if he did 
not obey his commands The terror of tins threat 
and the violence of his own love drove Onnes out of 
his mind He hung himself. Thus Semiramis came 
to the throne of Assyria. When Nmus had taken 
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posasasion of tlie great ticasurBS of gold and silver 
wliicli weie m Bactia, and had aiiangsd Bveiytliing 
thsre, liB Isi hia aimy Lack At Ninns SBiniiamia 
boiB him a eon, Ninyas, and at Ins death, when he 
had reigned 52 years, Nmiis bequeathed to her the 
sovereign power She buried hia corpse in the loyal 
palace, and caused a huge mound to be lai&ed over the 
grave, 6000 feet in the ciicuit and 5400 feet high, 
which toweled ovei the city of Ninus like a lofty 
citadel, and could be seen lai thiough the plain in 
which Ninua lay 

As Semiramis was ambitious, and desned to surpass 
the fame of Ninus, she built the gieat city of Babylon, 
with mighty walls and toweis, the two royal citadels, 
the budge over the Euphiatcs, and the temple of 
Belus, and caused a great lake to be excavated to diaw 
off the water of the Euphrates Other cities also she 
founded on the Euphrates and the Tigris, and eaused 
depots to be made for those who brought merchandise 
fiom Media, Paiaetacene, and the bordeimg countries 
After completing these woiks she maiched with a gi cat 
army to Media and planted the garden near Mount 
B agist anon The steep and lofty face of this moun- 
tain, more than 10,000 feet in height, she caused to he 
smoothed, and on it was cut her picture surrounded 
hy 100 guards; and an inscription was engraved in 
Syiian letteia, saying that Semiramis had caused the 
pack-saddles of her beasts of burden to he piled on 
each other, and on these had ascended iio the summit 
□f the mountain. Afterwards she made anotlier large 
garden near the city of Chauon, m Media,^ aud on a 
rock m the middle of it she erected rich and costly 
huildiugs, fiom which she surveyed the blooming 

^ Stoph, Byzant Xavuv, ’"•If MtjJi'hc, Krtjfflas Iv TTputrifi IleprrcKiiivi 
H ffJ ij'TiflOev k r \ 
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garden and the aimy encamped in the plain Here 
she remained for a long time^ and gave herself np to 
every kind of pleasure She was unwilling to contiaet 
another mairiage from fear of losing the sovereign 
power, but she lived with any of her wairiora who 
were distinguished for their beauty All who had 
enjoyed her favours she secretly put to death After 
this retirement she turned her course to Egbatana, 
caused a path to be cut through the rocks of Mount 
Zagrus, and a shoit and convenient load to be made 
across them, in order to leave behind an imperishable 
memorial of her reign In Egbatana she erected a 
splendid pdace, and in order to provide the city with 
water she caused a tunnel to be made through the lofty 
mountain Orontes at its base, which conveyed the 
water of a lake lying on the other side of the heights 
mi 0 the city After this she marched through Persia 
and all the countries of Asia which were subject to 
her, and caused the mountains to he cut through and 
straight and level roads to he built eveiywhere, while 
in the plains she at one place raised gieat mounds over 
her dead generals, and in another built cities on hills , 
and wherever the army was encamped eminences were 
raised for her tent so that she might oveilook the whole. 
Of these Works many are still remaining in Asia and 
hear the name of Semiramis Then she subjugated 
Egj^t,^ a great part of Libya, and nearly the whole of 
Ethiopia, and finally returned to Bactra 

A long period of peace ensued, till she resolved to 
subjugate the Indians on hearing that they were the 
most numeious of all nations, and possessed the largest 
and most beautiful country m the world For two 
years preparations were made throughout her whole 


1 Dioi 1, 66 
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kingdom , in the third year she collectsd in Bactiia 
3,000,000 foot aoldiera, 500,000 horsemen, and 100,000 
chariots Beside these, 100,000 camels were covered 
with the sewn skma of black oxen, and each was 
mounted by one wariior; these animals weie intended 
to pass for elephants with the Indians Por classing 
the Indus 2000 ships were built, then taken to pieces 
again, and the vaiious paits packed on camels. 
Stahl obates, the king of the Indians, awaited the 
Assyrians on the bank of the Indus He also had 
pieparod for the wai with all his powei, and gathered 
together even a laigcr force fiom the whole of India 
When Scmiramis approached he sent messengers to 
meet her with the complaint that she was making war 
upon him though he had done her no wrong , and in 
his Icttei he reproached her licentious life, and calling 
the gods to witness, threatened to crucify her if vic- 
torious Semiramis read the letter, laughed, and said 
that the Indians would find out her viitue by her 
actions The fleet of the Indians lay ready for battle 
on the Indus Semiiamis caused her ships to he put 
together, manned them with her bravest warriors, and, 
after a long and stuliiborn contest, the victory fell to 
her share. A thousand ships of the Indians were sunk 
and many prisoners taken Then she also took the 
islands and cities on the river, and out of these she 
collected more than 100,000 pus oners But the king 
of the Indians, pretending flight, led his army back 
from the Indus, in reality he wished to induce the 
enemy to cioss the Indus As matters succeeded 
according to her wishes, Semiramis caused a large and 
broad bridge to be thrown skilfully over the Indus, 
and on this her whole army passed over Leaving 
60,000 men to protect the bridge, she pursued the 
Indians with the rest of her army, and sent on in front 
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the camels clothed as elephants At fiist the Indians 
did not understand iv hence Semiramia could have 
procured so many elephants and were alarmed But 
the deception could not last Soliliera of Semiiamis, 
who weie found careless on the watch, deseited to the 
enemy to escape punishment, and loetiayed the secret 
Stahl obates pioclaimed it at once to his whole army, 
caused a halt to be made, and offeied battle to the 
Assyrians When the aimies apjjioachcd each other 
the king of the Indians oideicd his hoisemcn and 
chariots to make the attack. S emu amis sent against 
them her pretended elephants When the cavahy of 
the Indians came up their horses started back at the 
strange smell, part of them dislodged their rideis, 
others refused to obey the rem Taking advantage of 
this moment, Semiiamis, herself on horseback, pressed 
foiwaid with a chosen band of men upon the Indians, 
and turned them to flight Stahi obates was still 
unshaken, he led out his elephants, and behind them 
his infantry Himself on the light wing, m Diluted on the 
best elephant, he chanced to come opposite Semiramis. 
He made a resolute attack upon the q[UBBn, and was 
followed by the rest of the elephants The soldiers of 
Semiramis resisted only a short time The elephants 
caused an immense alaughtei , the Assyrians left their 
ranks, they fled, and the king pressed forward against 
Semiramis, his arrow wounded her arm, and as she 
turned away hia javelin struck her on the back She 
hastened away, while her people were crushed and 
trodden down by their own numbers, and at last, as 
the Indians pressed upon them, were forced from the 
bridge into the river. As soon as Semiramis saw the 
greater part of her army on the nearer bank, she caused 
the cables to be cut which held the bridge , the force 
of the stream tore the beams asunder, and many 
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Assyrians who weie on tlis bridge weie plunged m the 
river The otlier Assyrians weie new in safety^ the 
wounds of Semiramis weie not dangerous, and the 
king of the Indiana was warned by signs from heaven 
and their interpretation by the seers not to cioss the 
liver After exchanging prisoners Scmiiamis returned 
to Baetra. She had lost two-thirds of hei aimy 

Some time afterwards she was attacked by a con-' 
spiracy, which hei own son Ninyas set on foot against 
her by means of an eunuch Then she lemembeicd a 
prophecy given to her m the temple of Zeus Ammon 
during the campaign in Libya, that when her son 
Ninyas conspired against her she would disappear from 
the sight of men, and the honours of an immortal would 
be paid to her by some nations of Asia Hence she 
cherished no resentment against Ninyas, but, on the 
contrary, transferred to him the kingdom, ordered her 
viceioys to obey him, and soon alter put herself to death, 
as though, according to the oracle, she had raised herself 
to the gods. Some relate that she was changed into a 
dove, and flew out of the palace with a flock of doves 
Hence it IS that the Assyrians regard Semixamis as an 
immortal, and the dove as divine. She was 63 years 
old, and had reigned 43 years 

The preceding narrative, which is from Diodoms, is 
borrowed in essentials from the Persian history of 
Ctesias, who hved for some tune at the PeJSian Oonrt 
in the first two decades of the reign of Artaxerses 
Mnemon (405 — 361 B o). On the end of Semuamis 
the account of Ctesias contamed more details than the 
account of Diodorus This is made clear by some 
fragments fiom Ctesias preserved by other writers 
In Nicolaus of Damascus we are told that after the 
Indian war Semiramis marched through the land 
of the Medes, Heie she visited a very lofty and 
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precipitous mountain, wliieli conld only be ascenilBil on 
one Bide. On tins she at once caused an abode to be 
built fiom wbicb to survey bei army 

Wlnle encamped here, Satibaias the eunucb told 
tbe sons of Onnes, Hyapates and Hydaspes, that 
Ninyas would put them to death if be ascended the 
throne, they must anticipate him by lemoving their 
mother and Ninyas out of the way, and possessing 
themselves of the sovereign power Moieovei, it was 
to their gieat dishonour to be spectatois of the licen- 
tiousness of their mother, who, even at her years, daily 
desired every youth that eame m her way The 
matter, he said, was easy of aecomplishment , when he 
summoned them to the g_ueen (he was entrusted with 
this business) they could come to the summit of the 
mountain and throw their mother down from it 
But it happened that behmdthe altar, near which they 
held this conversation, a Meie was lymg, who over- 
heard them He wrote down everything on a skm 
and sent it to Semuamis When she had read it she 
caused the sons of Onnes to be summoned, and gave 
stiict orders that they should come m arms Delighted 
that the deity favoured the undertaking, Satibaias 
fetched the young men When they appeared Semi- 
ramis bade the eunuch step aside, and then she spoke to 
them “You worthless sons of an honest and brave 
father have allowed yourselves to be persuaded by a 
worthless slave to thiow down fiom this height your 
mother, who holds her empue from the gods, m order 
to obtain gloiy among men, and to rule after the murder 
of your mother and your brother Ninyas Then she 
spoke to the Assyrians ” ^ Here the fragment of Nicolaus 
breaks ofiF From the fragments of Cephalion we may 
gather that the sons of Onnes weie put to death by 

1 Fr&g Y, ad Muller 
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S emu amis Yet Cepjialion gave a different aecDunt of 
the death of Semiiamis from Gteaias ^ according to him 
Ninyab slew her^ In Cteaias, as is clear from the 
account of Diodorus and other remains of Ctesias, 
nothing was spoken of beyond the conspiracy which 
Ninyas prepared against her ^ 

After the death of SemiramiSj so Diodorus con- 
tinues hia narratiVBj Ninyas ruled m peace, for he 
by no means emulated hia mother s military ambition 
and delight in danger He lemaincd always in the 
palace, was seen by no one but hia concubines and 
eunuchs, took upon himself no care or trouble, 
thought only of pleasure and pastime, considered it the 
object of sovBieign power to give himself up undia- 
tuibcd to all sorts of enjoyment Hia seclusion served 
to hide his excesses in obscurity , he seemed like an in- 
visible God, whom no one ventured to offend even in 
word In order to preserve his kingdom he put leadeis 
over the aimy, viceroys, judges, and magistrates over 
every nation, and arranged everything as seemed most 
useful to himself To keep his subjects m fear he 
caused each nation to provide a certain number of 
soldiers every year, and these were quartered together 
in a camp outside the city, and placed under the 
command of men most devoted to himself At the 
end of the year they were dismissed and replaced by 
others to the same number Hence his subjects always 
saw a great force in the camp ready to punish dis- 
obedience or defection In the same way his descend- 
ants also reigned for 30 generations, till the empiie 
passed to the Modes ® Slightly diffeiing from this 
account, Nicolaus tells us that Sardanapalus — ^to whom 
in the order of succession the kingdom of Ninus and 

1 Flag 1, 2, Dll M.lli, rf Jnatm 1, 1 

® Auonym tiaot ‘‘DuMuIidi ” d 1 3 DjqiJ 2 , 21, 
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Scnuramis finally descended — neither canned arms 
nor went out to the hunting-field, like the kmgs in 
old times, hut always remained in his palace Yet 
even m his time the old ariangements were kept and 
the satraps of the subject nations gatheied with the 
fixed contingent at the gate of the king ^ 

From what source is the nanative of Ninus and 
Semuamis deiived^ what title to credibility can be 
allowed it^ Herodotus states that the dominion of 
the Assyrians in Asia was the oldest, their supiemacy 
was followed by that of the Medes, and the supremacy 
of the Medes was followed by the kingdom of the 
Achaemenids Herodotus too is acq^uamted with the 
name of Semiiamis, he lepiesents her as ruling over 
Babylon, and building wonderful dykes m the level 
land, which the river had previously turned into a 
lake,^ Strabo tells of the citadels, cities, mountain- 
roads, aqueducts, bridges, and canals which Semiramis 
constructed through all Asia, and to Semnarnis Lucian 
traces back the old temples of Syria ^ We may assume 
in explanation that the tiadition of Hither Asia has 
asciibed to the first king and queen of Assyria the con- 
struction of the ancient road over the Zagrus, of old 
dykes and aqueducts in the land of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, the buildmg, not of Nineveh only, but also of 
Babylon, the election of the great monuments of for- 
gotten kmgs of Babylon, — as a fact, Assyrian kings 
built in Babylon also in tbe seventh centuiy We may 
find it conceivable that this tradition has gathered 
together and carried back to the time of the founda- 
tion all that memory retained of the acts of Assyrian 
ruleis, the campaigns of conquest of a long senes of war- 
like and mighty sovereigns, the sum total of the exploits 

^ Hicol Frag 8, pd MuUgr 2 jpjj 

^ Strabo, pp 80, 629, 131 , Lumaii, “da Syria doa,” 0 14 
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to winch Assyiia dwbiI her supremacy Yet against 
such an oiigm of this narrative doubts arise not easy 
to be removed It is true that when this tradition 
explains the mode of life and the clothing of the kings 
of Asia, and the clothing of the Medes and Persians, 
from'the example of Semuamis, who wore in the camp 
a lobe, half male and half female (p B), when this 
tradition derives the inaccessibility of the kings of Asia 
and their seclusion in the palace fiom the fact that 
Ninyas wished to hide his excesses, and appear to his 
subjects as a higher being, — trails of this kind can be 
sot aside as additions of the Greeks To the Babylon- 
ians and Assyrians, the Modes and Persians, the life 
anci clothing of their rulers could not appear con- 
temptible or remarkable, noi tlicir own clothing half 
effeminate, though the Greeks might veiy well search 
for an explanation of customs so different flora their 
own, and find them in the example and command of 
Scniiiamis, and the example of Ninyas And if in 
Herodotus the empire of the Assyrians over Asia 
appears as a hegemony of confederates,^ this idea is 
obviously borrowed fiom Greek models The opposite 
statement of the division of the Assyrian kingdom into 
satiapica, the yearly change of the contingents of 
troops. Comes from Ctesias, who transferred the ariango- 
ments of the Persian kingdom, with which he vras 
acquainted, to there predecessors, the kingdom of the 
Aasyiians, or found this transference made in his 
authorities, Persian or Mcde, and copied it 

Yet, after making as much allowance as we can for 
the amalgamating influence of native tradition, after 
going as fai as we can m setting apart what may be 
due to the Greeks, how could such an accurate 


1 Hoioa 1, 102 
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nanatiVB, so 'well acfiuainted witli evBry detail of tlie 
siBgB of Bactra, and tte battls on the Indna, have 
been presBived for many centuriBs in the tradition of 
HitbBr Asia, retained even after tbe □verthro'w of 
Assyna, and do'wn to tbe date wben curious G-reeka, 200 
years after the fall of Nineveh, reached the Euphrates 
and Tigris We pass ess a positive pro of that ab out this 
time, m the veiy place to 'which this tradition must have 
clung moat tenaciously, within the circuit of the old 
Assyrian country, no remembrance of that mighty past 
was in existence When, m the year 40l B o , Xenophon 
with his 10,000 marched past the rums of the ancient 
cities of the Assyrian kmgdom, the rums of Asshur, 
Chalah, and Nmevoh, before Ctesias wrote, he was 
meiely told that these were cities of the Medes which 
could not be taken , mto one of them the DLueen of 
the Medes had fled before the Persian king, and the 
Peiaiaiis, with the help of heaven, took and destroyed 
it when they gained the dominion over Media From 
the Assyrians, therefore, Herodotus and Ctesias could 
not have obtaiued the information given m their 
sbatements about Nmus and Semiiamis, nor could their 
knowledge have come fiom the Babylonians The 
tradition of Babylonia would never have attiibuted 
the mighty bull dmgs of that city and land to the ijiieen 
of another nation, to which Babylon had succumbed. 
Hence the account of the Greeks about Assyria and her 
rulers could only come from the Medes and Persians 
But our narrative ascribes to Semiramia even the 
great buildings of the Median rulers, the erection of 
the loyal citadel of Egbatana, the residence of the 
Median kings , the parks and rock sculptures of Media, 
even the lock figure on Mount Bagistonon (p '7) This 


^ Xanopli “Anal)'’ 3, 4, S — 10 
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sculpture in the valley of the Choaspea on the rock-wall 
of Bagistan (Behiatun) is m existence The wall is 
not 10,000 but only 1500 feet higli It is not Scmira- 
mia wbo is pourtiayecl in those sculptures, but Daiius, 
the king of Persia, and before bim aie the leaders 
of the rebellious piovmces It was the proudest 
monument of r victory in all the history of Persia 
Would a Persian have shown this to a Grieek as a 
monument of Semnamis ^ It would rather be a Med e, 
who would wish to hide fiom the Greeks that Media 
was among the provinces a second time conquered 
and brought to subjection 

The difficulty of ascertainmg the sources of our 
narrative is still further increased in no inconsiderable 
degree by the fact that the books of Otesias are lost, 
and that Diodorus has not diawn immediately from 
them, but fiom a reproduction ol Ctesias’ account of 
Assyria Yet the express references to the statements of 
Ctesias which Diodorus found m his authority, as well 
as fiagments relating to the subject which have been 
elsewhere preserved, allow us to fix with tolerable 
accuracy what belongs to Ctesias in this narrative, 
and what Olitarchus, the renewer of his work, whom 
Diodorus had before bim, has added.’- It is Ctesias who 

^ DiodoiuB tails US himsalf (2, 7) that m -vniting the first 30 chaptora 
□f his sacDud. hopk ha had lisfors him the hook of Ohtarohus du 
A lsxauder Oarl Jacoby (Zoc nt) — ^by a rompansDn -with the state- 
msutsm point in Duitins, -vrho tionaonbed Clitarchus, and by the pioof 
that DBitain passages m ths naiiativa of Diodoius -which lalata to 
Bactiia and India aia in agroemsnt -with passages in the sovantesnth 
book, in -whiDh Dindoxus undoubtedly foUowa Dlitaichns , that csitain 
□bsrivationa in the deseiiptiDu of Babylon in Diodorus can only 
belong to Alexandoi and his nearest sncQQssors , that coitain pmpaia- 
tiens of Somiiamis for the Indian campaign agree with cortain 
piepaiations of AlexandQi lor his Indian campaign, and ceitain 
incidents in Alexanioi’s battle agaonst Poms -with certain iniiidonts 
in the battle ef Samiiamis against Stabrobates, and finally by 
she-wing that tho situation of tho aninent Ninsyeh -was nnkne-wn to 
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BinimeratBS the nations which Ninns suhilued (p 3) 
With him S emu amis was the daughter of a Syrian 
and Derceto, who thi ows heiself into the lake of Ascalon, 
and IS then worshipped as a goddess there ^ To Ctesias 
belongs the nourishment of the child Semiiamis by 
the doves of the goddess, her rise from the shepherd's 
hut to the throne of Assyria He represents her as 
raismg the mountam or the tomb of Nmus , he asciibes 
to her the building of Babylon, its mighty walls and 
loyal citadels, the aq^ueducts, and the great temple of 
Bel He represented hei as mELreJnng to the Indus ^ 
and afterwards towards Media, as m akin g gardens 
there and building the road over the Zagius He 
lepiBsented bei as raising the mounds ovei the graves 

tha hiatonans of tlio tima of Alaxaniei, wlio tv are on tlis otliei Itand 
acquaintad witk a NuibtsIi on the Euplnatea (Hierapolis, Matog , 
PL,n “Hist Nat ” 5, 23, Amnuan Maicell 14, S, Y)— has mado it at 
least VBiy prohahle that Diodoius had Otesiaa hofora Inm m tha 
iBTision of Olitaichus We may oUo-w that Dlitaichus hi ought tha 
Bactiian Dxyaitesinto the nairafave, tmle&a "we ought to read Exauitas 
m Diodoius , hut that tha name of the Inng m Dtssiaa was Zoioastar 
19 in my opinion vaiy douhtfol The souioos of Dtasiaa -weia stoiiaa 
1 elated hy Peisiana or Modes Horn tha apio of Wast Lan That thia 
should put Zoioaster at the time of Nmus, and maka In-m In tig of 
tha Bactiians, in oidei to aUowhim to ha oveithro-wn hytha Assyrians, 
19 VBiy iinpi ohahla "Whethar Dtasias agciibad to Semiianns tha bmldmg 
of Eghatana is also veiy doubtful, that ha mantionad her stay m 
Madia, and asciihad to bar tha buildmg of tha load oyai tha Zagius 
aud tha plantmg of gaiians, foUo'wa bom tha q[UDtatiDU of Staphnaius 
gi^an ahoya Dtesias has not asniihed to hai tha hanging g iidens at 
Babylon Diodoius makes them tha -work of a latei Syiion king, -whom 
Otasias -would oaitainly haya coUed kmg of Assyiia Dtasias too oan 
baldly haya asciihed to hei tha oheh'^k at Babylon (Diod 2, 11), so 
at least the addition of Diodoius, “that it belonged to tha soyan 
wondais,” saema to me to pioya 

1 “ Datasteiism ” a 38 , Ilygm “ Asteonom ” 2, 41 In Diodoius 
Aphrodite, am aged hy a maiden, Deiceto, imbues hei with a fierce 
passion for a youth In shama sha slays tha youth, exposes tha child, 
thiDws heiself into tha lake of Ascaion, and is changed into a fish 
For this laason the imaga of the goddess Derceto at Agoalon has tha 
face of a woman and the body of a fish (2, 4) 

“ Diod 2, lY, ^n^t 
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of liei lovers j ^ he told of her sensuality, of the designs 
of her sons by the fiist maiiiage, and the plot of 
Ninyas , he lecounted her end, which was as maivel- 
lous as her birth and her youth she flew out of the 
palace up to heaven with a flock of doves If the 
conq[uest of Egypt by Semiramis also belongs to CtesiLi^i,^ 
the march thiough Libya, and the oracle given to her 
in the oasis of Ammon, together with the version of 
her death, which rests on this oracle (she caused liei- 
self to disappear, i e put heiself to death, in older to 
share in divine honouis), belong to Clitarchus 

If, theiefoie, we may regal d it as an established fact 
that our nanative has not aiisen out of Assyrian or Baby- 
lonian tradition, that the views and adclitious of Grieek 
oiigin introduced into it leave the eentie untouched , 
if we have succeeded m discoveiing, to a tolerably 
satisfactory degree, the outlines of the narrative of 
Otesiaa, the mam q[uestion still lemams to be 
answered from what souices is this narrative to be 
derived ^ In the first attempt to ciiticise this account 
we find ouiselves astomshed by the certainty of the 
statements, the minute and, in part, extremely vivid 
descriptions of persons and incidents Not only the 
great prince who founded the power of Assyria, and 
the queen whose beauty and courage enchanted him, 
are known to Gtesias in their words and actions 
He can mention by name the man who nurtured 
Semnamis as a giil, and her fust husband He 
knows the names of the princes of the Arabs, Medes, 
Bactiians, and Indians with whom Nmiis and Semi- 
ranns had to do The ninnbei of tlie foicos set m 
motion against Bactiia and India are given accuialcly 
according to the weapon used The ariangemetits 
of the battle beyond the Indus, the progress of the 

1 d-BDig Synoell p 119, ed Bunn a Diad 1, 5B 
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fight, tliB woiinna caiiiei away by Seiniramis, the 
exchange of pus oners, aie related, with the fidelity 
of an eye-witness Weight is obviously laid on the 
fact that aftei Semiramis had conc[uered and tra- 
versed Egypt and Ethiopia, after her unbioken success, 
the last gieat campaign against the Indians fails 
because she attacked them without receiving any pre- 
vious injury The messagB which Stabrobates sends 
to her, the letter which he writes, the leproaches he 
makes upon her life, the mmute details which Ctesias 
gives of the relation of Onnes to Semiramis, of the 
conspiiacy of the sons by this marriage, who felt 
themselves dishonoured by the conduct of their now 
aged mother, of the letter of the Mede, whose fidelity 
discovBied the plot to her, of the speeches which 
Semiramis made on this occasion, cariy us back to a 
description at once vivid and pictuiesque If we take 
these pictures together with the account of Cbesias 
about the decline of the Assyrian kingdom, in which 
also very characteristic details appear, if we consider the 
style and the whole tone of these accounts of the begin- 
ning and the end of the Assyiian kingdom, we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that Otesias has either mvented 
the whole nairative or followed a poetic souice 

The first inference is untenable, because the whole 
narrative beaisthe colour and stamp of the East m 
such distinctness that Gtesias cannot have invented it, 
and, on the othei hand, it contains so much poetiy 
that if Ote&ias weie the author of these dcsciiptions 
we should have to credit him with high poetic gifts 
We are, therefore, driven to adopt the second luferencE 
— ^that a poetic source lies at the base of his account 
If, as was proved above, neither Assjrrian nor Baby- 
lonian traditions can be taken into consideration. 
Assyrian and Babylonian poems are by the sain: 
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r Basoning put out of the q^nestion On tlio other hand,, 
WB find in Ctesias’ histoiy of the Medes episodes of at 
least ef^ual poetic powei with his narrative of Ninus 
and ISemnamis Plutaich tells us that the great dekls 
of Senaramis weie piaised in songs ^ It is certain that 
they could not he the songs of Aasyiia, which had long 
since passed away, but we find, on the other hand, 
that theie were minstiels at the court of the Modes, 
who sang to the kings at the banquet , it is, moreover, 
a Made who warns Semiranus against Hyapates and 
Hydaspps, and the other names in the narrative of 
Ctesias beai the stamp of the Iianian language 
Fuither, we find, not only in the fiagmcnts of Otesias 
which have come down to us, but also mthe narratives 
of Herodotus and othei G-reeks concernmg the fortunes 
of the Medes and Persians down to the great war of 
Xerxes against the Hellenes, lemams and traces of 
poems which can only have been sung amongst the 
Medes and Persians We have, therefore, good grounds 
for assuming that it was Medo-Persian poems which 
could tell the stoiy of Nmus and Semiramis, and that 
this part of the Medo-Persian poems wels the source 
from which Ctesias drew It was the contents of these 
poems recounted to him by Persians or Medes which he 
no doubt followed in this case, as in hia further nar- 
ratives of Paraondea and Sparethra, of thoiebcllion and 
struggle of Cyrus against Astyages, just as Herodotus 
hefoiB him drew from such poems hia account of the 
rebellion of the Magi, the death of Oamhyaes, and the 
conspiracy of the seven Persians 
After severe struggles the princes and people of 
the Medes succeeded in casting down the Assyrian 
empire from the supremacy it had long maintained , 
they conquered and destroyed their old and supposed 

1 " De IsidB,” c 24 
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impregnable metropolis. If the tubes of the Medes 
had previDiis]7 been forced to bow before the Assy- 
rians, they took ample vengeance for the degrad- 
ation Hence the Median min&tiels had a most 
excellent leason to celebiate this crowning achievement 
of their nation, it afforded them a most agieeable 
subject If, in the eailier and later struggles of the 
Medes against Assyria, the biavery of mdividual heioes 
was often celebrated in song, these songs might by 
degrees coalesce into a connected whole, the close of 
which was the overthrow of the Assyrian empire 
The Median poems which dealt with this most attract- 
ive mateiial must have commenced with the rise of 
the Assyrian kingdom, they had the moie reason for 
explainmg and suggesting motives for this mighty 
movement, as it was mcumbent on them to make 
inteLLigible the wreck of the resistance of their own 
nation to the onset of the Assyiians, and the previous 
subjection of Media In these poems no doubt they 
described the cruelty of the conqueror, who crucified 
then' king, with his wife and seven children (p 3) 
The more brilliant, the more overpowering the might 
of Assyria, as they des cubed it, owing to eminent 
sovereigns in the eailiest times, the wider the extent 
of the empire, the moic easily explained and toleiahle 
became the subjection of the Medes, the gi eater the 
glory to have finally conquered This final letrihntion 
formed the close , the striking contrast of the former 
exaltation and subsequent utter overthrow, brought 
about by Median power and bravery, formed the centre 
of these poems 

The prince of the Assyrians whose success is unfad- 
ing till he finds himself checked in Bactria, the woman 
of unknown origin found m the deseit, fostered by 
herdsmen, and raised from the lowest to the most 
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elfivated position,^ wlio in bravery suipaases tbe oravest, 
who outdoes tbe deeds of Nmus, whose charms allure 
to destiuction every one who approaches her, who 
makes all whom she favours bei slaves m oidei to 
slay them, who without regaid to her yeais makes 
every youth her lover, and is, ncveitheless, finally 
exalted to the gods — aie these foinis due to the mere 
imagination of Medo-Persian minstrels, or what ma- 
teiial lay at the base of these lively pi ctiiies 

The metiopolis of the Assyrians was known to the 
Grieeks as Nmus, m the uisciiptions of the Assyiian 
kings it IS called Niniia From tins the name of Nmus, 
the founder of the empire, as well as Nmyas, is obviously 
taken In Heiodotus^ and the ehronogiaphers Nmus 
is tbe son of Belus, i e of Bel, the sky-god already 
known to us (I 265) The monuments of Assyria show 
us that the Assyrians worshipped a female deity, which 
was at once the war-goddess and goddess of sexual 
love — Istai-Bilit Istar was not meiely the goddess of 
battles — bunging death and destiuction, though .d'^o 
conferiing victoiy, she was at the same time the 
goddess of sensual love We have alicady learned to 
know her double nature In turn she sends life, 
pleasuiB, and death If Istar of Arbela was the goddess 
of battle, Istar of Nineveh was the goddess of love 
(I 270) As the goddess of love, doves were sacred to 
her In the temples of Syria there were statues of this 
goddess with a golden dove on the head, she was 
even invoked there under the name of Semiramis, a 
word which may mean High name, Name of the 
Height ^ 

Thus the Medo-Persian minstrels have changed the 

1 Diod 2, 4, tmt a IlQioii 1, 7 

® LuDian, “ Db Syria doa,” c 33, 14, 3B Tko name SDinuamotli la 
found 1 OhiDmolea xt 18, 2D , xvi 3 , 2, xyii 8. 
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foiin and legend of a godde&s wlio was woishipped in 
Assynaj whose rites weie vigorously cultivated m 
Syiia, into a lieiome, the founder of the A 6 S 3 nian 
empire j ]ust as in the Grieek and Grerman epos 
divine beings have undergone a similai change This 
heroine is the daughter of a maiden who slays the 
youth whom she has made happy with hei love, who 
gave hei her daughter^ i e she is the daughter of the 
goddess herself Like her mother, the goddess, the 
daughter, Semiramis, inspires men with irresistible 
love, and thus makes them her slaves At the same 
time, as a war-goddess, she surpasses all men m 
maitial courage, and brmgs death to all who have sur- 
lendeied to her The origin of the goddess thus 
transformed into a herome is unknown and super- 
natural, her charaeteiistics are maivellous powers of 
victory and charms of love The neighbourhood of 
Asealon, wheie we found the oldest and most famous 
temples of the Syrian goddess of love (I 360), was the 
scene of the origin of the muaculoua child The doves 
of the Syrian goddess nouiish and protect her in the 
deseit She grows up in Syiia, wheie the worship of 
the goddess of sexual love was widely spread 
Whethei Sunmas, her fostei-father, has aiisen out of 
Samas, the sun-god of the Semites, and Onnea, the 
first husband of Scmiramis, out of Anu, the god of 
Babel and Asshur, cannot indeed be decided But in 
her relation to Onnes, whom her chaim makes her 
slave, to whom she brings uninterrupted success, till 
in despair at her loss he takes his life, the Medo- 
Persian minstrels desenbe the glamour oi love and 
the sensual pleasure, as well as the destruction which 
proceeds from her, in the liveliest and most forcibJe 
manner. Even after the Indian campaign she indulges 
hei passions, and then puts those to death to whom she 
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grants her favours In tins life tliB poems found a 
motive for tke plots of her sons, fiom which she was 
at first rescued by the fi.delity of a Medsj — a trait 
which again reveals the origin nf the poem As 
Semiramis was a heroine merely^ and not a goddess^ to 
the minstrels, they could represent her overthrow, her 
defeat and wounds, on the Indus, which afterwards 
was the limit of the con (guests of the Medians and 
Persians At the end of her life the higher style 
reappears, the supeinatuial origin comes m once more 
She flies out of the palace with the doYes of Bilit, which 
protected her childhood In Ctesias the goddess of 
Ascalon is Derceto,^ and therefore later wiitera could 
mamtain that the kings of Assyria, the descendants or 
successors of Semiramis, were named Dercetadae.^ 


1 OtBSiaB m Stialbo, p 785 


^ Agatbias, 2, 21 
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THE BEGINNINGS OE THE ASSYRIAN KINGDOM 

To relegate Ninus and Semiramis with all their woiks 
and deeds to the realm of fiction may appear to 
be a startlmg step, going beyond the limits of a 
prudent criticism Does not Ctesias state accurately 
the yeais of the reigns Nmus reigned, according to his 
statement, 52 years , Semiramis was 62 years old, and 
reigned 42 years ^ Do not the ehronographers assure 
us that in Ctesias the successors of Nmus and Semi- 
ramiSj fiom Ninyas to Sai danapalus, the last luler over 
Assyiia, 34 kings, were enumerated, and the length oi 
their leigna accuiately given, and has not Eusebius 
actually preserved this list ^ Since, at the same time, 
we find out, thi ough Diodoius and the chronogiapheis, 
as well as through this list, that Ctesias fixed the 
continuance of the Assyrian kingdom at more than 
1300 years, or more exactly at 1306, and the fall of 
the kingdom took place according to his reckoning in 
the year 883 B D, Nmus must on these dates have 
ascended the throne in the year 2189 B c (883 + 1306), 
and the reign of Semiramis commenced in 2137 B 0 
(883 + 1254) Eusebius himself puts the accession of 
Nmus at 2057 B 0 ^ 

'■Dioi 3,21, Eusol) “OluDii” l,p 53, 2,p 11, ei Schons, Syncelliis, 
"OhiQn” 1, 313, 314, ei Bpnn, Biaudia, "Ear As&yr tempor 
emeni ” p 13 sej 
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If in spite of these accurate statements we persist m 
lefusmg to give ciedit to Ctesias, Berosus remains, 
who, according to the Bvidcnce of the chronographeis, 
dealt with the lule of Semiramia over Assyiia After 
mentioning the dynasty of the Medes which reigned 
over Babylon fiom 2458 — 2224 B D, the dynasty of 
the Elamites (2224 — 1976 bo), of the Chalclseana 
(1976 — 1518 B 0 ), and of the Arabs, who aie said to 
have reigned over Babylon from the year 1518 to the 
year 1273 b d , Berosus mentioned the rule of Semi- 
ramis over the Assyrians ''After this,” so we find it 
m Polyhistor, “Berosus enumeiates the names of 45 
kings Separately, and allotted to them 526 years. 
After them there was a king of the Ohaldteans named 
Phul, and after him Sennacherib, the king of the 
Assyrians, whose son, Esarhaddon, then leigned in his 
place If we take these 45 kings for kings of Assyria, 
who ruled over this kingdom after Semiramis, then, by 
allowing the supplements of these senes of kings previ- 
ously mentioned (I 247), the era of these 45 kings will 
begin in the year 1273 B D and end in 747 b d., and 
the date of Semiramis will faU immediately befoie the 
year 1273 BO In the view of Herodotus, Nmua was 
at the head of the Ass 3 man empire, but not Semiramis. 
As already observed (p 14), he mentions Semiramis as 
a (^ueeii of Babylon, and does not place her higher 
than the middle of the seventh century b but he 
regards the dommion of Assyria over Upper Asia as 
commencing far eailier Before tlie Persians the 
Medes ruled over Asia for 156 years, before them the 
Assyrians ruled for 520 years, the Medea were the 
fiist of the subject nations who rebelled against the 
Assyrians , the rest of the nations followed their 
example. As the Median empire fell before the attack 
* Euset " Ohron ” 1, p 26, ed SoRohb 1, 184, 187 
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of tliB PeLSians m 558 BC, tlie beginning of tbe 
jMsclian empiie wonlrl fall in tlie yaai 714 B c 
(558 + 156), anJ conseq^uently the beginning of the 
Ass 5 man kingdom m the year 1334 bc (714 + 520), 
% e four or five decades later than Beiosus puts the 
deatli of Semiramis For the date of the beginning of 
tbe Assyrian dominion Herodotus and Beiosus would 
thus be nearly in agreement It has been assumed 
that the 45 kings whom the latter represents as follow- 
ing Semiramis were kings of Assyria, who ruled at the 
same time over Babylon, and weie thus regarded as a 
Babylonian dynasty This agreement would be the 
more definite if it could be supposed that, accord- 
ing to the view of Herodotus, the begmnmg of the 
15 S years which he gives to the Median empue was 
separated by an mfcerval of some decades from the 
date of their liberation from the power of the Assyr- 
ians. In this case the empire of the Assyrians over 
A-faia would not have commenced very long before the 
year 1273 b o , and would have extended from that 
date over Babylonia In complete contradiction to 
this are the statements of Ctesiaa, which carry us back 
beyond 2000 bo for the commencement of the As- 
syrian empire They cannot be brought into liaimonA 
with the statements of Herodotus, even if the timf 
allotted by Ctesias to the Assyrian empue (1306 years) 
IS reckoned from the established date of the conq^uest 
of Nineveh by the Medes and Babylonians CG07 b d) 
The result of such a calculation (607 + 1306) cairies us 
back to 1913 BO, a date far higher than Herodotus 
and Berosus give 

Is it possible m any other way to approach more 
closely to the beginning of the Assyrian kingdom, the 
date of Its foundation, or the commencement of its 
conquests We have aheady seen how the Pharaohs 
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of Egypt, aftsr diiving out the sliepheida in the six- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries B d , reduced Syina to 
subjection, how the first and thud Tuthmosis, the 
second and thud Amenophis, forced then way beyond 
Syria to Nahaiina The land of Naharina, in the 
insciiptions of these kings, was certainly not the Aiam 
Nahaiaim, the high land between the Euphrates and 
Tigiis, in the sense of the books of the Hebrews It 
was not Mesopotamia, but simply “the land of the 
stream (Nahar) ” Eoi the Hebrews also Nahar, ^ e. 
nvei, means simply the Euphrates It has been already 
shown that the arms of the Egyptians hardly went 
beyond the Chaboias to the east , and if the insciip- 
tions of Tuthmosis III represent him as leceiving on 
his sixth campaign against the Syiians, % e about the 
year 15 84 B 0 , the tiibute of Urn Assurii, ^ ^ of the 
chieftain of Asshur, consisting of 50 minse of lapis-lazuli, 
if these insciiptions in the year 1579 once moie men- 
tion among the tribute of the Syrians the tribute of 
this prince m lapisdazuli, cedar-trunks, and other 
wood, it IS still unceitain whether the chief of the 
Assyrians is to be understood by tins pnnce Had 
Tuthmosis III really reached and crossed the Tigris, 
were Assuru Assyria, then from the description of 
this prince, and the payment of tribute in lapis-lazuli 
and cedar-trunks, we could draw the conclusion that 
Assyria in the first half of the sixteenth century 
B D was still in the commencement of its cmhsation, 
whereas we found above that as early as the beginning 
of the twentieth century B o Babylonia was united 
into a mighty kingdom, and had made considerable 
advance in the development of her civilisation 

Our hypothesis was that the Semites, who took 
possession of the valley of the Euphiatcs, were immi- 
grants from the south, from Arabia, and that this new 
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population forced its way by successive steps up the 
river-valley We were able to establisli tlie fact 
tliat the earliest governments among the immigrants 
v 7 Bre formed on the lower course of the Euphrates, 
and that the centre of the state m these regions 
slowly moved upwards towards Babel We found, 
further, that Semitic tubes went in this direction as 
far as the southern slope of the Armenian table-land ^ 
In this way the region on the Tigris, afterwards called 
Assyria, was reached and peopled by the Semites 
With the Hebrews Asshur, beside Arphaxad and 
Aram, beside Elam and Lud, is the seed of Shem 
“From yhinar’" e from Babylonia), we are told 
in Grenesis, "Asshur went forth and built Nineveh, 
and Behoboth-Ii, and Chalah, and Eesen between 
Nineveh and Chalah, which is the great city ” There 
is no reason to call in question this statement that 
Assyria was peopled and civilised from Babylonia 
Language, writmg, and religion exhibit the closest 
relationship and agreement between Babylonia and 
Assyria 

On the west hank of the Tigris, some miles above 
the confluence of the Lessei Zab, at the foot of a ridge 
of hills, he the lemains of an ancient city^ The stamps 
on the tiles of these luins tell us that the name of the 
city was Asshur Tiglath Pilesar, a king of Assyria, 
the first of the name, whose leign, though we cannot 
fix the date precisely, may certainly be put about the 
year UlO B c , naiiatcs m his inscriptions The tem- 
ple of the gods Anu and Bm, which Sainsi-Bin, the 
son of Ismidagon, built at Asshur (541 yeais previously, 
had fallen down. King Assui-dayan had caused tlie 
luins to he removed without lebuilding it For GO 
years the foundations remained untouched, he, Tiglath 
1 Yol 1 *112 
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PilBsai, iBst Died tills ancient sanctuary Tiles from this 
rum on the Tigris^ fiom this city of Asshur, establish 
also the fact that a piince named Samsi-Bm, son of 
Ismidagon, once ruled and built m this city of Aashur 
They have the inscription “Samsi-Bm, the son of 
Ismidagon, built the temple of the god Asahur”^ 
Hence Samsi-Bin built temples in the cixy of Asshur to 
the god Assliui as well as to the gods Anu and Bin 
His date falls, accoidmg as the 60 years of the inscrip- 
tion of Tiglalh Pilesai, duiing which the temple of 
A-UU and Bin was not in existence, aie added to the 
space of 641 years or included in them, either about 
the year 1800 or 1740 bd, the date of his father 
Isniidagon about the year 1830 or 1770 b d 

In any case it is clear that a place of the name of 
Asshur, the site of which is maiked by the rums of 
Kileh-Sheigat, was inhabited about the year 1800 
B 0 , and that about this time sanctuaries were raised 
m it The name of the place was taken from the 
god specially worshipped there As Babel (Grate of 
El) was named after the god El, Asbhur was named 
after the god of that name The city was Asshur s 
city, the land Asshur’s land Beside the city of 
Asshur, about 75 miles u]j the Tigiis, there must have 
been at the time indicated a second folace of ihe name 
of Niuua (Nineveh), the site of which is inaiked by the 
luius of Kuyundsliik and Nehbi Yunus (opposite 
Mosul), since, according to the statement of Shalmaneaar 
I, king of Assyiia, Samsi-Bin built another temple 
here to the goddess Istai ^ Ismidagon, as well as 
Samsi-Bm, is called in the insciiption of Tiglatli 
Pilesai I “ Patis of Asshur ” The meaning of this 
title IS not guite clear; the word is said to mean 
viCBLoy If by this title a vice-ioyalty over the land 
1 Iklfijiant, “Anna] ” p 18 H Smitli, “Di'iCOv”p 2-19 
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of Asshur IS the ant, we may assume tliat Assyria was a 
colony of Babylonia — that it was under the supremacy 
of the kings of Babylon, and ruled by their viceroys 
But since at a later period princes of Assyria called 
themselves “Patis of Asshur/’ as well as “kings of 
Asshur/' the title maybe explained as meaning that 
the old pimcea of Assyria called themselves viceroys 
of the god of the Lmd, of the god Asshur More- 
over, it would be strange that a* colony of Babylonia, 
which was under the supremacy of that country, should 
make its protecting god a deity different from that 
worshipped in Babylonia 

From this evidence we may assume that about the 
year IBOO b o a state named Asshur grew up between 
the Tigris and the Lesser Zab This state must have 
passed beyond the lower stages of civilisation at the 
time when the princes erected temples to their gods at 
more than one chief place m their dominions, when they 
could busy themselves with buildings in honour of the 
gods after the example of the ancient princes of Eiech 
and Nipur, of Hammurabi, and his successors at 
Babylon With this ipsult the statements in the 
mscriptions of Tuthmosis III do not entiiely agiee 
Two bundled years after the time of Ismidagon and 
Samsi-Bm they speak only of the chief of Asshur, and 
of tribute in lapis-lazuli and tiee-trunks , but this 
divBigence is not sufficient to make us affiim with cer- 
tainty that the “Assuru” of Tuthmosis has no refer- 
ence whatever to A8S}T:ia If we were able to place the 
earliest formation of a state on the Lower Euphrates 
about the year 3500 B^D,the beginnings of Assyiia, 
according to the inferences to be diawn from the evi- 
dence of the first Tiglath Pilesar and the tiles of 
Kileh-Sheigat, could not be placed latei than the year 
2000 B c 
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BbsiiIb Israidagon and Samai-Bm, the inBcriptions 
□f Tiglatli Pilesar and tlis tiles of the rums of Kileh- 
Shergat mention four or five other names of princes who 
belong to the early centuiies of the Assyrian empire, 
bnt for whom we cannot fix any precise place The 
date of the two kings, who on Assyiian tablets are 
the contemporaries of Binsumnasir of Babylon, Assui- 
nirar, and Nabudan, could not have been fixed with 
certainty if other mscriptions had not made us 
acq^uainted with the prmces who ruled over Assyria 
in succession fiom 1460 — 1280 b Fiom these we may 
assume that Assur-niiar and Nabudan must have reigned 
before this senes of piinces, i e before 146 0 B c , from 
which it further follows that from about the year 1500 
B 0 onwaids Assyna was in any case an independent 
state beside Babylon We found above that the treaty 
which Aasur-bil-nisi, kmg of Assyna, concluded about 
the year 1450 B n with Karam das, king of Babylon, for 
fixmg the boundaries, must have been preceded by 
hostile movements on the part of both kmgdoms We 
saw that Assur-bil-nisi’s successor, Busur-A.ssur, con- 
cluded a tieaty with the same object with Purnapuryas 
of Babylon, and that Assur-u-balht, who succeeded 
Busur-Assur on the throne of Assyria, gave his 
daughter in marriage to Purnapuryas In order to 
avenge the murder of Karacharilas, the son of Purna- 
puryas by this marriage, who succeeded his father on 
the throne of Babylon, Assur-u-ballit invaded Baby- 
lonia and placed Kurigalzu, another son of Purna- 
puryas, on the throne We might assume that about 
this time, % e about 1400 B u, the borders of Assyria 

^ Th.5 iata of Tiglath Adar is Rxed by tlia atatamant of Sannaclienb 
that Lb bat bia aaal to tba Babybniana BOO yoaia bofara Sannaobonb 
took Babylon, i b about tba year 13DD bo Aa the eanga of eayen 
kmga wbo reignaii befora Tiglath Adar la fixed, Aseur-bil-niai, tba first 
of tbaae, can ba placed about 1480 fi u il yra allow 2D yeara to aaob 
von II n 
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and Baloylonia touclieil eacli otter m the neighhourhood 
of the modem Akei-Kuf, the ancient Dur-fiuiigalzu ^ 
Assui-u-ballit, T7ho restoied the temple of I&tar at 
Nmeyeh whiuh Samsi-Bm had huilt, was followed hy 
Pndielj Bel-niiar, and Bin-nirar^ The last tells ns, 
on a stone of Kileh-Shergat, that Assui-u-ballit con- 
quered the land of Suban, Bel-niiar the army of Kassi, 
that Pndi el subjugated all the Lind as far as the distanb 
holder of Guti, he himself overcame the armies of 
Kassi, Gruti, Lulumi and Subaii, the road to the 
temple of the god Asshur, hia lord, which had fallen 
down, he restored with earth and tile=, and set up his 
tablet with his name, ‘'on the twentieth day of the 
month Muhurdi, in the year of Salmanurns ” ^ 

Bm-nnar’s son and successor was Shalinanesar I, 
who ascended the throne of Assyria about 1340 b a 
We learnt above from G-enesis, that “Asshur built the 
cities of Nineveh, Eehoboth-Ii, Resen and Ohalah” 
Assui-nasirpal, who luled over Assyiia more than 400 
years aftei {dhalmanesai I , tells us that “Shalmanesar 
the mighty, who lived befoie him, founded the ancient 
city of Chalah“^ It is thus dear that Assyria before 
the year 1300 B c obtained a third residence in addi- 
tion to the cities of Asshur and Nmeveh Like Asshur 
and Nineveh, it lay on the banks of the Tigris, about 
50 mdes to the noith of Asshur, and 25 to the south 
of Nineveh It was not, however, like Asshur, situated 
on the western bank of the iivei, hut on the eastern, 

1 Yol 1 p 2C2 

2 TMh BBiieg, PuJiul, Bul-nrrai anti Biu-nuar, ib astablislieii by 
tilBa of Eilali-Shoigat, and tlis fact that it joins onto Aagur-n-ballit, 
by tba tablet of Biu-nuar iiscoveiBi by Gr Smith, m whicb be calla 
bimaBlf graat gianiaon of Aasui-n-balbt, giaudson of Bal-nuai, and 
6 onDfPudi 0 l, 0- Smith, '‘DifacoY”p 244 

® G- Smith, “Dibcqt" pp 244, 245 

Schrader, " KpihnBchiiften und A T" h 20, "Ee cold's nf 
the Past,” 7, 17 
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like Nmsveli, a littls above the juuctioE of the Upper 
Zabj m a position piotected by both nveiSj and thus 
far moie secure than Asshur Shalmanosar also built 
in both the old lesidences of Asshui and Nineveh 
Tiles of Kileh-Shergat bear the stamp, ‘‘ Palace of 
Shalmanesar, son of king Bin-niiar ” ^ His buildings 
in Nineveh aie certified by an inscription, in ■which 
Shalmanesar says "The temple of Lstar, which Sainsi- 
Bm, the piince wbo was befoie me, built, and which 
my predecessor Assur-u-ballit restored, had fallen into 
decay in the course of time I built it up again from 
the ground to the roof The piincc who comes after me 
and sees my cylinder (p 37), and sets it again in its 
place, as T have set the cylmdei of Assui-u-balht in its 
place, liim may lstar bless, but him who destroys my 
monument may lstar curse and root Ins name and 
race out of the land ” ^ In the same inscription Shal- 
manesar calls himself conjiueior of Niri, Lulumi and 
Musii, districts for which — at any i ate for the two last — 
we shall have to look in the neighbouiliood of Nineveh, 
in the chain of the Zagrus The son of Shalmanesar I, 
was Tiglath Adar, he completed the restoration of 
the temple of lstar at Nineveh, and fought with such 
success against Nazimurdas of Baliylou that he idaced 
on his seal this inscription “Tjglath Adar, king of 
the nations, son of Shalmanesar, king of Asshur, has 
coni^uered the land of Kardunias ” But he afterwards 
lost this very seal to the Babylonians, who placed it as 
a tiophy in the treasure-house of Babylon (about 
1300 B c ) ^ 

‘ M^rLEint, “Annal ” p 73 2 g. ^05 j,,f p 2*10 

3 & Smitli, loc nt p 25D, E Scliiaiar, “A M iCuilmscliriXton,” s 
294 Aa Sannaclieiib atatoa that ha biought back Huh soal frtira 
Babylon aftei 6D0 yeais, and as Sennaobonb look JBabsdon twice m 
7D4 and 694 n 0 , tho bgg of it falls oithoi m tlio yoai 1301 (iT 1201 
BO As ha bungs back tba Assjnan images nf the gnd'i at th ' socon I 
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TIlssb ars the beginningg of tlia Assyrian kingdom 
according to the indications of tke monuments After 
the senes of kings from Assur-bil-nisi to TigUtli Adar, 
YrkosB dates come down from about the year 14(50 to 
about 1380 B D , there is a gap m our knowledge of some 
decades After this we hem at first of new struggles 
with Babylon In these Balkudurussur of Assyria 
(about 1330 b 0 ) lost his life The Babylonians, led by 
their king, Binpaliddin, mvaded Assyria with a numer- 
ous army in order to take the city of Asshur But Adar- 
palbitkur, the silecBasor of Belkuduiussur, succeeded in 
forcing them to retire to Babylon ^ Of Adarpalbitkur 
his fourth successor proudly declares that “he was the 
piotector of the might of Asshur, that he put an end 
to his weakness in his land, that he arranged well the 
army of the land of Assyria"’^ His son, Assur-dayan 
(about 1180 bo) was able to lemove the War again 

QaptuTe (B94 B o), tlie seal of Tiglath. Adar mayliays been brought 
bn ok ou tbis occasion 

1 & Snutb, loz z%t p 250 

3 So tbs passage runs accoi ding to a communicatiDn from E Schrader 
On the reading Adarpalbitkur asagamst the readings Nmpalazira and 
Adaipalassai, see E Schrader, “A B Seilinschnften,’’ s 152 On 
what M^nant (” Aimal"p 29) giounda the assumption that Belku- 
durussur was the immeiiate successor of Tiglath Adar 1 cannot say, 
it would not he chiouologicaUy impossible, but the synchronisho 
tablet merely informs us that Adaipalbitkur was the succeasoi of 
Belkuduruasur , Q- Eawlmson, “ Mon ” 2, 49 Still less am I able to 
find any foundation for the statement that Bmpaliddin of Bahylon, 
the opponent of Belkudurussui and Adoipalbitkui, was a vassal-king 
set up by Assyria The date of Tiglath Pilesar I is fixed by the 
Bavian inacnptiDn, which teUs us that Sennacherib at his second 
oaptuie of Babylon bi ought back out of that city the images of the 
gods lost by Tiglath Pilesar 41B years piByiausly (Bay 43 — 50), at the 
peiiod between 1130 and 1100 B □ Khe began to leign 1130, then the 
£.ye kmgsbefore bi-m (the senes fi.omAdaipalbitkui to Tiglath Pilesar is 
fixed by the cyhnder of the lattei), allowing 20 years to each reign, 
hrmg us to 1230 B Q for the begmmng of Belkuduruasur Te go 
hack further seems themoie douhtfol, as Tiglath Pllsaor put Assur- 
dayan, the third prmee of this senes, only 60 yeais before bis own 
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into the land of Babylonia , be claima to bavB carried 
tbe booty from three places in Babylonia — Zab, Irriya 
and Agaiaalu — ^to Assyria ^ It was he who had carried 
away the rums of the fallen temple which Samsi-Bin 
had built at Asshur to Ann and Bin, but had not 
erected it agam Accordmg to the woids of hia great- 
grandson, “he carried the exalted sceptre, and pros- 
pered the nation of Bel , the work of his hands and 
the gifts of his fingers pleased the great gods, he 
attiuned great age and long life ” ^ Of Assui-dayan'a 
Son and successor, Mutakkil-Nebu (about 1160 b d), 
we only find that "Asshur, the great lord, laised him 
to the thione, and upheld him in the constancy of ins 
heart ” ® Mutakkil-Nebu’s son. Ass ai -riS'ilim (between 
1150 and 1130 b o) had to undergo severe struggles 
against the Babylonians, who repeatedly invaded 
Assyria under Nebuchadnezzar I At length Assur- 
ns-ilim succeeded in repulsing Nebuchadnezzar, and 
took from him 40 (50) chariots of war with a banner 
Tiglath Pilesar, the son of Aasur-ris-ilim, says of the 
deeds of his father, doubtless with extreme exaggera- 
tion, ^'he conq^uered the lands of the enemy, and sub- 
jugated aU the hostile lands ” ^ 

The tiles of a heap of rums 'at Asshur bear the 
mscnption, "Tiglath Pilcsar, the favoured of Asshur, 
has built and set up the temple of his lord the god 
Bin ” At the four corners of the foundation walls of 
this building were discovered four octagonal cylinders 
of clay, about a foot and a half in height, on the 
inseiiptions of winch this king repeats the narrative of 
the deeds of the first five years of his life He restored 

' SaycB, "Eecoriia pf the Past,” 3, 31 , Mfinaut, loo cit p 31 
2 OpmmujiiDatiDii from B Schiader 
^ Df G Smith, loc cit p 251 
* Yol 1 . p 263, MSnant, loc ni p 32 
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tile loyal divellmg-plaPEa and the forti esses of tlie 
land wLilIi weie in a bad condition, and planted again 
tbe forests of the land of Asshur, lie lenovated the 
habitation of the gods, the temples of Istar and Biht 
in the city of Asshnr, At the beginning of bis 
reign Ann and Bin, hia lords, had bidden him set np 
again the temple which Samsi-Bin had once built 
for them This he accomplished , he faused the two 
great deities to enter into their high dwelling-places 
and rejoiced the heait of their great divinity “May 
Ann and Bin grant me prosperity for ever, may they 
bless the work of my hands, may they hear my prayer 
and lead me to victory in war and m fight, may they 
subdue to my dominion all the lands which rise up 
against me, the rebelhous nations and the princes, my 
rivals, may they accept my sacrificial offeiings for the 
continuance and merease of my lace , may it he the 
will of Asshur and the great gods to establish my race 
as firm as the mountams to the remotest days 

These cylinders tell us of the campaign of Tiglath 
Pilesar Fust he defeated 20,000 Mo&chi (Muskai) 
and their five kings He marched against the land 
of Kummukh, which rebelled against him , even 
that part of the inhabitants which fled mto a city 
beyond the Tigris which they had garrisoned he over- 
came after ciossing the Tigris He also conquered 
the people of Kurkhie (Kukhie) who came to their 
help , he drove them mto the Tigiis and the iiver 
Nami, and took prisoner m the battle Kiliantaru, 
whom they had made their king, he conquered the 
land of Kummukh throughout its whole extent and 
incorporated it with Assyria^ After this he marched 
against the land of Kurkhie , next he crossed the 

^ IiI6uaat, “Anna!” pp 47, 48 

3 Column, 1, 62, flpg'j , 1, 89 
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Lowsr Za-b and ovBrcame two districts tlieie Tben 
be turned against the princes cf tlie land of Nairi (he 
puts the number of these at 23) , these, and the 
princes who came from the upper sea to aid them, he 
conq^UBied, carried off their flocks, destioycd their cities, 
and imposed on them a tiibute of 1200 horses and 2000 
oxen These battles in the north were followed by a 
campaign in the west He invaded the land of Aram, 
which knew not the god Asshur, his lord , ^ he marched 
against the city of Karkamia, in the land of the Chatti , 
he defeated their wairiors on the east of the Euphrates , 
he efossed the Euphiates in pursuit of the fugitives and 
there destioycd six cities Immediately after this the 
king marched again to the East, against the lands of 
Khumani and Musri and imposed tiibute upon them 
“ Two-and-forty lands and their pmices,” so the 
cyhndeis inform us, “from the banks of the Lower 
Zab as far as the bank of the Euphiates, the land of the 
Chatti, and the uppei sea of the setting sun, all these 
my hand has reaelied since my accession; one after 
the other I have subjugated them, I have received 
hostages from them and laid tribute upon them”^ 
'‘This temple of Anu and Bm and these towers," so 
the inscription of the cyhnders concludes, “will grow 
old , he who m the succession of the days shall be 
king in my place at a remote time, may he restore 
them and place his name beside mine, then will Anu 
and Bin grant to him prosperity, joy and success in 
his undertakmgs But he who hides my tablets, and 
erases or destroys them, or puts his name in the place 
of mine, him will Anu and Bin curse, his throne will 
they bung down, and break the power of his dominion, 
and cause his army to flee, Bm will devote his land to 
destruction, and will spread over it poverty, hunger, 

* Oolunm, 5, 44 * Oolumn, 6 , 39 
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Bicknesa, and ieatli, and de&tioy Ms name and Lis race 
frerntLe eartL On the twenty-ninth day of Kisallu, 
in the year of In-iliya-allih 

In memoiy of his achievements against the land of 
Nam, Tiglath Pilesar also set np a special monument 
On a rock at one of the souices of the Eastern Tigris 
near Kaikar we see his image hewn in relief He 
wears the tall eap or Jcidmis , the hair and heard are 
long and cuiled, the robe falls in deep folds to the 
ancles The inscription runs “By the grace of 
Aashur, Samaa and Bm, the great gods, my lords, I, 
Tiglath Pilesar, am ruler from the great sea of the west 
land [mat achaii'i) to the lake of the land of Nam 
Thiee times I have marched to the land of Nairi'’^ 
The first subjugation of this district could not, there- 
fore, have been complete 

As this monument pi oves, Tiglath Pilesar’s campaigns 
could not have ended with the fifth year of his reign. 
From the synchronistic tablets we can ascertain that 
he had to undergo severe struggles with the Babylo- 
mans Maiduk-nadin-akh of Babylon mvaded Assyria, 
crossed the Tigris, and the battle took place on the 
Lower Zab In the next year, according to the same 
tablets, Tiglath Pilesar is said to have taken the border- 
fortresses of Babylon, Dur-Kungalzii, Sippara, Babili 
and Upi (OpiB P) ® However this may be, Tiglath 
Pilesar in the end was at a disadvantage in his contest 
with the Babylonians Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 
tells us, “ The gods of the city Hekah, which Marduk- 
nadm-akh, king of the land of Accad, had taken in the 
time of Tiglath Pilesar, king of Asshur, and carried to 
Babylon 418 years previously, I have caused to be 

^ MSaant, ha oii -p 48 

» Vol 1 j 519, B Bcluaier, “KBilmschiiften uiid A T” e 16 

8 MSnant, ha c/it p 61 
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brought back again from Babylon and put up again in 
their place ” A Babylonian tablet from the tenth year 
of Marduk-nadin-akh of Babylon appears to deal with 
loans on conq^uered Assyrian teiritoiy ^ 

When Tiglatli Pilesar ascended the throne about the 
year 1130 BC the empire of Assyria, as his inscrip- 
tions show, had not as yet made any extensive con- 
quests beyond the circle of the native country The 
Muskai, « e the Moschi, whom wc have found on the 
noith-western slopes of the Armenian mountains, 
agamst whom Tiglath Pilesar first fought, had forced 
their way, as the c^^lmders tell us, into the land of 
Kummukh^ As the mhabitants of the land of 
Kummukh aie conqueied on the Tigiis and forced into 
it, while others escape over the Tigiis and defend a 
fortified city on the further side of the river, as the 
land itself is then incorporated with Assyria, we must 
obviously look for it at no great distance to the north 
on both shores of the Upper Tigris We shall hardly be 
in error, therefore, if we take this laud to bathe district 
afterwards called Gumathene, on tho Tigiis, which 
Ammianus describes as a fruitful and pioductive land, 
i e as the canton of Ami da ^ The next conflicts of 
Tiglath Pilesar took place on the Lower Zab, « e at 
the south-eastern border of the Assyrian country 
Further to the south, on the Zagius, perhaps in the 
district of Chalomtis, or between the Lower Zab and 
the Adhim, or at any rate to the east, we must look for 
the land of Khumani and the land of Musii The 
image at Karkar, Tiglath Pilesar’s monument of victory, 

^ YdI 1 p 2B3 , Bavian Inaonp 48 — 60, MSuant, “Annal” pp 
62, 23B InsQiiptioii on the Uack basalt-stone in Oppeib st M^aant, 
'‘DDDumsnts ]nTidiq.UBB,” p 98 Is the name of tba -vntnaas (ool 2, 
27), aar-babil-asaur-issu (p 115), Doneoily axploined by “Tbe king 
of Babel baa ooniuerei ABabnr” ? 

‘ Ool 1, B2 ’ Ammian MarceU 18, 9 
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gives US inforuiition about the position of tlie land of 
Nam It compiisES the mountain cantons between tlie 
Eastern Tigiis and the upper course of the G-reat Zab, 
-wbeiB that rivei tiavei&es tbe laud of Aiiapachitis 
(Albak) Tlie lake of the land of Nam, to which the 
msciiption ofKaikai extends the rule of TiglathPilesai, 
and the uppei sea fiom which auxiliaiies come to the 
princes of the land of Nam, aie both, no doubt, Lake 
Van The inhabitants of Nam are not like those of 
the land of Kummukh, incoiporated with Assyria, they 
have merely to pay a modeiate tribute in horses and 
oxen The campaign of Tiglath Pilesai against Karkamis 
(Karchemish) proves that the dommion of Assyria 
before his leign did not leach the Euphrates He 
marches against the land of Aram and has then to 
fight with the army of Karchemish on this side, t e on 
the east side of the Euphrates, the results which he 
obtained on this campaign to the west of the Euphrates 
he does not himself late very highly We saw that m 
the end he remained at a disadvantage in his eonteat 
with Babylon On the other hand, in campaigns 
which took place In years subsei^uent to the attempt 
against Karchemish, he must have forced his way 
to the west far beyond the Euphrates, in order to 
be able to boast on the monument at Karkar “ that 
he luled from the sea of Nam as far as the great 
sea of the west land,'* ? r* to the Mediteiranean 
Hence we have to assume that he went forth from 
Karchemish westwards almost as far as the mouth of 
the Oiontes We should be more accurately informed 
on this matter if the fragment of an msciiption on an 
obelisk beside an msciiption of Assurnasirpal, who 
reigned more than 200 years after Tiglath Pilesar, 
could be referred to Tiglath Pilesar The fiagment 
speaks in the third person of the booty gained in 
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hunting hj a king, which is givpn in neaily the aams 
totals as ths results of Tiglath Pilesar^s hunts on his 
cylinders These repieaent Inm as slaying 13 0 lions 
anil capturing 800 The fragment speaks of 120 and 
800 lions, of Amsi lulled in Chairan on the Chabor, 
of Rim whom the king slew before the land of Chatti 
at the foot of Mount Labnani (Lebanon), of a crocodile 
{??a3ii/c/i) which, the king of Musri sent as a present 
The hunter, it is said, ruled Rom the city of Babylon, 
in the land of Accad, as far as the land of the west 
[maf aclici ] ; i) ^ 

According to the inscriptions on the cylinders the 
land of Aram lies to the cast of the Euphrates , the 
city of Karchemish lies on the west hank in the land ot 
the Ohatti The Chatti arc the Hittites of the Hebrews, 
the Oheta of the Egyptians We found that the 
insDiiptions of Sothos and Ramses If extended the 
name of the Chota as far as the Euphrates (I 151, 
152) But although the kmgdom of the Hittites had 
fallen two centuries before Tiglath Pilesar crossed 
the Euphrates, the name still clung to this region, as 
the inscriptions of Tiglath Pilesar and his successors 
prove, more especially to the region from Hamath and 
Damascus as far as Lebanon The land of the west 
{^nat aolmri] in the strict sense is, of course, to the 
Assyrians, from their point of viaw, the coast of Syria 
Whatever successes Tiglath Pilcsai' may have gamed 
m this duection, they were of a tianaitory nature. 

The first of his sons to succeed him was Assur-hel- 
kala, whose reign we may fix in the years 1100 — 108 0 
B D With three successive kmgs of Babylon, Marduk- 
sapik-kullat, Saduni ('*), and Nebu-zikir-iskun, he 

^ Araziki cannot "be taken for Aradus, the name of 'wlacli oity on tha 
obeliak and in ths msonptiona of Asenmasiipal, Shalmanesar, and 
ehewhara la Aryadu 
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came into contactj peaceful or hostile With the first 
he made a treaty of peace, with Saiuni he carried on 
war, with Nebu-zikir-iskun he again concluded a 
peace, which fixed the borders This was confirmed 
by intermarriage , ^ Assui - bel - kala mairied his 
daughter to Nebu-zikir-iskun, while the latter gave his 
daughter to Assur-bel-kala Of the exploits of his 
successor, Samsi-Bin II (1080 — IOSObd), a second 
son of Tiglath Pilesar, we have no account^ We 
cannot maintain with certainty whether Assur-rab- 
amar, of whom Shalmaneaar II tells us that he lost 
two cities on the Euphrates which Tiglath Pilesar had 
taken,^ was the direct successor of Samsi-Bin 

After this, for the space of more than 100 yeais 
(1040 — 930), there is again a gap in our knowledge 
Not till we reach Asaur-dayan II, who ascended 
the throne of Assyria about the year 930 B o , can we 
again follow the senes of the Assyrian kings downwaids 
without inteiruption This Assur-dayan II is followed 
by Bm-nirar II , about 900 , Bin-nirar, by Tiglath Adar 
II , who reigned from 8B9 — 883 b o He had to con- 
tend once more against the land of Nani, % e agamst 
the region between the Eastern Tigris and the upper 
course of the Upper Zab As a memorial of the 
successes which he gamed here he caused his image 
to be carved beside that of Tiglath Pilesar in the locks 
at Karkar (see below) Besides this, there is in exist- 
ence from his time a pass, ^ e a small tablet, with the 
mscnption, “Permission to enter into the palace of 

1 SayCB, “Records,” 3, 33, M^naxit, “ Annal” p 63, “BabyloEe,” 
pp 129, 130 

® Accoiiiiig to Gl- Smith (“Dibboy ” p 91, 262) this Samsi-Bin TI 
restored the tampls of Istai at Nmeyeh whiah Samsi-Bm I had built 
(aloovB, p 3) 

‘ XuBonplioii of Rurkh, '‘Beooxda of ths Fast,” 3, 93, AlSuant, 
‘ Annal ” p 56 
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Tiglath Adar, king of the land of Asahurj a on of Bin- 
niiarj king of the land of Asshur ” ^ 

Neither at the commen cement nor in the course of 
the history of Assyria do the monuments know of a 
king Ninna, a ^ueen Semiramis, or of any warlike 
q[iieen of this kingdom , they do not even mention any 
woman as standing independently at the head of 
Assyria, Once, it is true, we find the name Semiramia 
m the mscriptions in the foim Sammuramat Sam- 
muramat was the wife of king Bin-mrar III , who 
ruled over Assyria from the year 810 — TBl bo On 
the pedestal of two statues, which an officer of this 
king, the prefect of Chalah, dedicated to the god Neho, 
the mscription is * " To Neho, the highest lord of his 
lords, the protector of Bm-mrar, king of Asshur, and 
protector of Sammuramat, the wife of the palace, his 
lady The name of Ninyas is quite unknown to the 
monuments, and of the names of the 33 kings which 
Ctesias gives, with their names and reigns as successors 
of Nmyas down to the overthiow of the kingdom 
and Sardanapalus (p 26), — ^unless we identify the last 
name in the list, that of Sardanapalus, with the Assur- 
banipal of the inscriptions, i e with the ruler last 
but one or two according to the records, — no'smgle one 
agrees with the names of the monuments, which, more- 
over, give a higher total than six-and-thirty for the 
reigns of the Assyrian kmgs Tb e list of Otesias appears 
to have been put together capriciously or merely 
invented ; the lengths of the reigns are pure imagina- 
tion, and arranged according to certain synchronisms. 

Not less definite is the evidence of the monuments 
that the pre-eminence of Assyria over Upper Asia 
cannot have commenced in the year 2189 or ] 913 b c , 
as Ctesias asseits, or as may be assumed from his data, 

* MSuanfc, '‘AiiTial’'p 63 
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nor in 1273, as lias been deducBd from the statements 
of BeiDSUH, nor finally in the year 1234, according to 
Hemdotus’ statements (p 27) Though we are able to 
find only approximately the dates of the kings of 
Assyiia, whose names and deeils we have passed in 
review, the result ra, nevertheless, that the power of 
Assyria in the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries did 
not go far beyond the native country — that her for res 
by no means surpassed those of Babylon — that pre- 
cisely in the thirteenth and twelfth centuiiea b d the 
kingdom of Babylon was at least as strong as that of 
Assyria — that even towards the close of the twelfth 
century Tiglath Pilesarl could gain no auccesa against 
Babylon — ^that hia suceessoia sought to establish peace- 
ful relations with Babyloma There is just as little 
reason to maintam the peiiod of 520 years which 
Herodotus allows for the Assyiian empire over Asia 
This cannot in any case be assumed earlier than the 
date of Tiglath Pilesai I , who did at least cross the 
Euphrates and enter Northern Syria The beginning 
of this empire would, theiefoie, be about 1130 bo, 
not 1234 B 0 The date eJso which Herodotus gives 
for the close of this empire (before 700 bo) cannot, 
as will be shown, be maintained According to this 
datum the decline and fall of Assyria must have 
began with the period m which, as a fact, she rose 
to the proudest height and extended her power to 
the widest extent The period of 520 years can only 
be kept artificially by reckoning it upwaids from the 
year 607 BO, the year of the ovei throw of the 
Assyrian empire , then it brings ua from this date 
to 1127 B 0, ^ e to the time of Tiglath Pileaar I. 
But we saw that the conquests of Tiglath Pilesar did 
not extend very far, that hia successes west of the 
Euphrates were of a transitory nature , in no case 
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couIlI a dDminiDii of Assyria over Babylon be datecl 
from Ins leign 

Tbs complete agieement of the Aasyuaii and Baby- 
Ionian style and civilisation is proved most clearly by 
the monuments The names of the pimces of Assyria 
aie foimed analogously to those of the Ibibylonians ; 
the names and the nature of the deities which the 
Assyiians and Babylonians woiahip are the same In 
Assyiia we meet again with Anu the god of the high 
heaven, Samaa the sun-god. Sin the moon-god, Bin 
(Ramman) the god of the thunder, of the spiiits of the 
planets Adar, the loid of Satuin, Nebo, the god of 
Meicury, and Istar, the lady of Venus, in hci double 
natuie of destroyer and givci ol fruit, leappear There 
IS only one stiiking diffeicucc the special piotector 
of As&yiia, Asshur, the god of the land, stands at the 
head of the gods in the place of El of the Babylonians 
He it IS after whom the land and the oldest metropolis 
ils named, whose representatives the oldest princes of 
Assyria appeal to have called themselves The name 
of Asshur IS said to mean the good or the Icind,^ 
which may even on the Euphrates have been an epithet 
of El, which on the Tigiis became the chief name of 
the deity As the ancient princes of Ur and Erech, 
of Nipur and Senkeicli, as the kings of Babel — so also 
the kings of Assyria, as far back as our monuments 
allow us to go — built temples to their gods , like them 
they maik the tiles of their buildings with their names , 
like the kings of Babel, they cause inscriptions to be 
written on cylinders, mrended to preserve the memory 
of their buildings and achievements, and then placed 
in the masonry of their temples The language of 
the inscriptions of Assyria differs from those of the 
Babylonian inscriptions, as one dialect fiom another , 
^ E Sohiadpr, “ EBilmschnffcen und A T ’’ s 7 
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the system of wntmg is the same The population ol 
Assyiia transferred their language and writing, then 
lehgious conceptions and modes of worship, from ths 
Lower Euphiates to the Upper Tigiis If the piinceg 
of Erech, Nipnr and Babylon had to repel the attack' 
of Elam, the Assyrian land, a region of moderate es- 
tent, lay under the spurs of the Armenian table-land, 
under the ranges of the Zagius The struggle against 
the tribes of these mountams, in the Zagrus and in the 
region of the sources of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
and the stubborn resistance of these tribes appears to 
haYB strengthened the warlike powers of the Assyiians 
and these ceaseless campaigns trained them to tha1 
military excellence which finally, after a period o: 
exercise which lasted for centuries, won for then 
the piepondeiancB over Mesopotamia and Syria, ovei 
Babylonia and Elam, no less than over Egypt 



CHAPTER III. 


THE NAVIGATION AND OOLDNTES OF TBE PHENICIANS. 

At tliD time wlien BabylDma, on the banks of the 
Euphrates, flourished under the suecessoia of Hammu- 
rabi in an ancient and peeuhar civilisation, and Assyiia 
Was struggling upwards beside Babylonia on the banka 
of the Tigris, atrengihenmg her military powei in the 
Armenian mountains and the ranges of the Zagius, and. 
already begmning to try her strength in more distant 
campaigns, a Semitic tribe succeeded in rising into 
cmmence in the West also, m winning and exerting a 
deep-reachmg influence on distant and extensive lands 
It was a district of the most moderate extent from 
which this influence proceeded, its dominion was of a 
different kmd from that of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, it grew up on an element which elsewhere 
appeared not a favourite with the Semites, and sought 
its points of support in settlements on distant islands 
and coasts By this tribe the sea was actively traversed 
and with ever-increasing boldness , by circumspection, 
by skill, by tough endurance and brave ventures it 
succeeded in extending its dominion in ever- widening 
circles, and making the sea the instrument of its wealth 
and the bearer of its power 

On the coasts of Syria were settled the tribes of 
the Arvadites, Giblites and Sidonians (I 314). Their 
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land extended from the mouth of the Eleutherus 
(Nahi el Kebu) m the north to the promontory of 
Carmel m the south A narrow stiip of coast under 
Mount Lebanon, from 10 to 15 miles in breadth and 
some 150 miles m length, was all that they possessed 
Eichly watered by the streams sent down from Lebanon 
to the sea, the small plains foimed round their mouths 
and separated by the spurs of the mountain ranges 
are of the most abundant fertihty The Eleutherua is 
followed to the sonth hy the Adorns (Nahr el Ibra- 
him), and this by the Lycus (Nahr el Kelb) , then follow 
the Tamyraa (Nahr Damur), the Bostrenus (Nahr el 
Auh^), the Belua (the Sihor Libnath of the Hebrews, 
now Nahr Naman), and lastly the Kishon Above the 
shore rise hills clothed with date-pEilms, vmes and 
ohves , higher up on Lebanon splendid mountain pas- 
tures spread out, and above these we come to the vast 
forests (I 338) which provide shade in the glowing heat, 
as Tacitus says,^ and to the bright snow-fields which 
crown the summit of Lebanon Ammianus speaks of 
the region under Lebanon as full of pleasantness and 
beauty The upper slopes of the mountam fuimsh 
pasture and forests , in the rocks are copper and iron. 
The high mountam-range, which sharply divided the 
mhahitants of the coast from the inteiior (at a much 
later time, even after the improvements of the Eoman 
Osesara, there were, as there are now, nothmg hut 
mule-tiacks across Lebanon®), lay behind the inhabit- 
ants of the coast, and before them lay the sea. At 
an early peiiod they must have become familiar with 
that element The name of the tribe which the 
Hebrew Scriptures call the “first-born of Canaan” 
means “fishermen.” The places on the coast found 

^ Eobanson, “ Palestmej” 3, YlD ^ Tac "Hist” 5 , B 

3 ESnan, “Misbiqii Ib PhfiniciB,” p 836 
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the sea the easiest means of communication Thus the 
sea, so iich in islands, the long hut pioportionatelj 
narrow hasm which lay before the Sidomans, Giblites 
and Aivadites, would soon attiact to longer voyages 
the fishermen and navigators of the coast 

We found that the begmnmg of civilisation in 
Canaan could not he placed later than about the year 
2500 B c, and we must therefore allow a considerable 
antiijuity to the cities of the Sidomans, Giblites, 
Arvadites, Zemaiites and Arkites The settlement on 
the site of Sidon was founded, no doubt, before the 
year 2000 b'd , and that on the site of Byblus cannot 
CBitamly be placed later than this period ^ The cam- 
paigns which the Pharaohs nudeitook against Syria 
and the land of the Euphrates after the expukion of 
the Shepheids could not leave these cities unmoved. 
If the Zemar of the inscriptions of Tuthmoais III is 
Zemar (Simyra) near Aradus, and Arathutu la Aiadus 
itself, the territories of these cities were laid waste 
by this king in his sixth campaign (about the year 
1580 bo), if Arkatu is Arka, south of Aradus, this 
place must have been destroyed in his fifteenth cam- 
paign (about the year 1570 bo) S ethos I (1440 — 
1400 bo) subdued the laud of Limanon (h o the 
region of Lebanon), and caused cedars to bo felled there 
One of hiB inscriptions mentions Zor, i e Tyro, among 
the cities conq[uered by him The son and aucceaaor 
of Sethoa I, Ramses II, also forced his way m the 
first decades of the fourteenth eentury as far as the 
coasts of the Phenicians At the mouth of thoNahr el 
Kelb, between Sidon and Berytua, the locks on the 
coast display the memorial which he caused to bo sot 
up m the second and third year of his reign in honour 
of the successes ohtamed m this region. ^ In the fifth 
' Vol 1 pp 344, 345 * Yol 1 p 161. 
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y 0 ar of h-ia reign Ramses, witli tlie king of tke Cketa^ 
defeats tlie king of Arathu in the neighbonrhoDd of 
Kadeshu eii the Orontes, and Ramses III ah out the 
year 1310 B D , mentions hesicle the Cheta who attack 
Egypt the people of Arathu, by which name, m the 
one case as m the other, may be meant the warriors 
of Aradua^ If Arathu, like Arathiitu, is Aradus, 
it follows, from the position which Ramses II and 
III give to the princes of Arathu, that beside the 
power to which the kingdom of the Hittites had risen 
about the middle of the fifteenth century b.o, and 
which it maintamed to the end of the fouftBenth,^ the 
Phemcian cities had assumed an independent position 
The successes of the Pharaohs m Syria come to an 
end in the first decades of the fourteenth century 
Egypt makes peace and enters mto a contract of 
marriage with the royal house of the Cheta, the 
•Syrians obtain even the preponderance agamst Eg37pt 
(I 152), to which Ramses III towards the end of the 
fourteenth century was first able to oppose a successful 
defence 

The ovBithrow of the kmgdom of the Hittites, 
which succumbed to the attack of the Amorites (I. 
348) soon after the year 1300 B a , must have had a 
reaction on the cities of the Phenicians Expelled 
Hittites must have been driven to the coast-land, or 
have fled thither, and in the middle of the thirteenth 
century the successes gamed by the Hebrews who 
broke in from the East, over the Amorites, the 
settlement of the Hebrews on the mountains of the 
Amorites, must agam have thrown the vanquished, 
i e the fugitives of this nation, towards the coast 

With this letirement of the older strata of the 
population of Canaan to the coast is connected the 
* YdI 1 p 153 2 Yol 1 p 344 
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movement wliicli from tliia penod emanatea fiom the 
Goaata of tlie PKemciana, and la directed towards the 
islands of the Meditenanean and the ^gean. It la true 
that on this subject only the moat scanty statements 
and tiaces, only the most legendary tiaditions have 
come down to ua, ao that we can asceitam these 
advances only in the most wavering outlines One 
hundred miles to the west off the coast of Phoenicia 
lies the island of Cypius On the southern coast of 
this island, which looked towards Phoenicia, stood the 
city of Citium, Kith and Chith in the insciiptions of 
the Pheniciana, and apparently Kittii in those of the 
Assyiiana Sidonian corns desciibe Citium as a daughter 
of Sidon ^ After this city the whole island is known 
among the Semites as Kittim and Chittiin , this name 
13 even used in a wider sense for all the islands 
of the Meditenanean® The western writers state 
that before the time of the Trojan war Belus had 
conquered and subjugated the island of Cyprus, and 
that Citmm belonged to Belus.® The victorious Belus 
IS the Baal of the Phenieians The date of the Trojan 
war IB of no importance for the settlement of the 
Phenieians in Cyprus, for this statement is found in 
Virgil only More important is the fact that the 
settlers brought the Babylonian cuneiform writing 
to Cyprus This became so firmly rooted in use 
that even the Grreeks, who set foot on the island at 
a far later time, scarcely before the end of the ninth 
century, adopted this writing, which here meanwhile 
had gone through a peculiar development, and had 
become a kind of syllabic-wnting, and used it on coins 

1 The logoncl rung, “Fiom tho Siiloninns, MotliBr o£ Kamb, Ippo, 
Kith(?), Soi,” Moyors, “PboDniz” 2, 134 

2 Isaiah xxiii. 1, 19, Joiomialiu 10, EzbIuqI xxyu 6, Josapi, 

“Antiii^' 1, G, 1 

3 Virgil, “iEn** 1, S10, G2D 
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and m insciiptions evBn m tlis fifth century bc^ 
The settlement of the Sidomans m Cyprus must tfiere- 
fore have taken place before the time in which the 
alphabetic writing, ^ e the wilting specially known as 
Phemcian, was in use in Syria, and hence at the latest 
befoie 1100 b d How long before this time the settle- 
ment of the Phemcians m Cyprus took place can, 
perhaps, be measured by the fact that the Cyprian 
alphabet is a simplification of the old Babylonian 
cuneifoim writing The simplified form would un- 
doubtedly have been driven out by the far more 
convenient alphabetic wiitmg of the Phemcians if the 
Cyprian writing had not become fixed m use in this 
island h ef ore the rise of the alphah etic writmg Further, 
smcB the Phemcians, as we shall see, set foot on the 
coast of Hellas fiom about theyearlSOOBD onwards, 
we must place the foundation of the colonies on the 
ooasts nearest them, the settlement in Cyprus, before this 
date, about the middle of the thirteenth centuiy b c 
What population the Phemcians found on Cyprus it 
is not possible to discover Heiodotus tells us thab the 
fiist mhabitants of the island were Ethiopians, accord- 
mg to the statements of the Cyprians It is beyond 
a doubt that not Citium only, hut the greatei part of 
the cities of the island weie founded by the Phemcians, 
and that the Phemcian element became the ruling 
element of the whole island ^ It is Belus who is said 
to have conq^ucred Cyprus, and to whom the city of 
Citium IS said to belong, i e Citium worshipped the 
god Baal At Amathus, to the west of Citium, on tlie 
south coast of the island, which was called the oldest 
city on Cyprus, and which nevertheless beais a dis- 
tinctly Semitic name (Hamath), Adonis and Ashera- 

1 Brandis, ‘'Monats'bBndhtB Beil Akai” 1S73, a S45 

2 Ilsiod 7, 9D 
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Astarts ware worsliippsii,^ and thsss deitiBS had also 
one of thair oldest and most honoured seats of wDrship 
at Paphos (Pappa in the inscriptions), on the west 
coast The Homeric poems represent Aphrodite as 
hastening to her altar at Paphos in Cyprus Pausanias 
observes that the Aphrodite of Cyprus was a warlike 
Aphiodite,^ and as the daughters of the Cyprians 
suirendered themselves to the foieign seamen in 
honour of this goddess,^ it was the Astaite-Asheia of 
the Phenieians who was worshipped at AmatKus and 
Paphos The Zeus of the Cypiian city Salamis 
(Sillumi in the iiisciiptions of the Assyiians), to whom, 
accoiding to the evidcnee of western writers, human 
saciificcs were offered, can only be Baal Moloch, the 
evil sun-god of the Phenicians In the beginning of 
the tenth century B o. the cities of Cyprus &tood under 
tbe supiemacy of the king of Tyre ^ The island was 
of extraordinary fertility The forests furnished wood 
for ship-building , the mountains concealed rich veins 
of the metal which has obtained the name of copper 
from this island ® Hence it was a very valuable 
acq^uisition, an essential stiengthemng of the power of 
Sidon m the older, and Tyre m the later, period 
Following Zeno of Rhodes, who wrote the history of 
his home in the fiist half of the second century b d 
Diodorus tells us The king of the Pbemcians, Agenor, 
hade his son Cadmus seek his sister Europa,^ who had 


1 Stoplian Byz 'AjunOoSc 
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disappeared, and bring back tlia maiden, or not return 
bimself to Phoenicia Overtaken by a violent storm, 
Cadmus vowed a shiine to Poseidon He was saved, 
and landed on the island of Rbodea, where the inhabit- 
ants worshipped before all other gods the sun, who had 
here begotten seven sons and among them Makar 
Cadmus set up a temple in Ehodes to Poseidon, as he 
had vowed to do, and left behind Phenieians to keep 
up the service, but in the temple which belonged 
to Athena at Cmdus in Rhodes he dedicated a work 
of art, an iron bowl, which bore an mscnption in 
Phenician letters, the oldest inscription which came 
from Phoenicia to the Hellenes From Rhodes Cadmus 
came to Samothiace, and there married Harmonia 
The gods celebrated this first marriage by bringing 
gifts, and blessing the married pair to the tones of 
heavenly music ^ 

Ephorus says that Cadmus carried off Harmonia 
while sailing past Samothrace, and hence in that island 
search was still made for Harmonia at the festivals ^ 
Herodotus mforms us that Cadmus of Tyre, the son of 
Agenor, in his search for Europa, landed on the island 
of Thera, which was then called CaUisto, and there 
left behmd some Phenieians, either because the land 
pleased him or for some other reason. These Pheni- 
cians mhabited the isJaud for eight generations before 
Theras landed there from Lacedaemon The rest went 
to the island of Thasos and there built a temple to 
Heracles, which he had himsolf seen, and the city of 
Thasos This took place five generations before Heracles 
the son of Amphitryon was born. After that Cadmus 
came to the land now called Bceotia, and the Phemcians 
who were with him inhabited the land and taught the 

1 Diod 4, 2, BD, 5, 56, 67, 68, 48, 49. 
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HellsiiBS many things^ among otliBrs ths use of writing, 
‘^wliicli as it SBema to ms thB HBllenES did not posssas 
bBfore They learnt tins writing, as it was usod by 
thB PheniBians, in the course of time the foim of 
the letters changed with the language From these 
Phenicians the loniana, among whom they dwelt, learnt 
the letteis, altered their form a little, and extended 
their USB As was right, they called them Phenician 
letters, since the Phemcians had bi ought them into 
Grreece I have myself seen inscriptions in Oadmeian 
letters {i e fiom the time of Cadmus) in the temple 
of Ismenian Apollo at Thebes”^ According to the 
nairative of Hcllanicus, Cadmus received an oracle, 
bidding him follow the cow which bore on her back 
the sign of the full moon, and found a city where she 
lay down. Cadmus earned out the command, and 
when the cow lay down weaned, where Thebes now 
stands, Cadmus built there the Oadmeia (the citadel of 
Thebes) ^ According to the statement of Pherecydea 
Cadmus also built the city of Thebes ® With Hecateeus 
of Miletus Cadmus passes as the discoverer of letters ; 
accordmg to others he also discovered the makmg of 
iron armour and the art of mining ^ 

The direction of the Phenician settlements, which 
proceeds in the iEgean sea from S E to N.W, cannot 
he mistaken in these legends First Ehodea, then 
the Cyclades, then the islands on the Thracian coast, 
SamothracB and Thasos, were colonised , and at length, 
on the strait of Euboea, the mainland of Hellas was 
trodden by the Phenicians, who are said to have gained 
precisely from this point a deep-reaching influence over 

1 Iloioi 4, 147 , 2, 45, 49 , 6, 68, 69 
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tile HbUbiies Ths legend of Oadnnis goes far back 
among the Grreeks In the Homeric poems the inhabit- 
ants of Thebes are “ Cadmeians The Thebaid piaised 
“the divine wisdom of CadmnSj” m the poems of 
Hesiod he leads home Harmoma, “the daughter of 
Ales and Aphrodite,” and Pmdar desciibes how the 
Muses sang for “ the divine Cadmus, the wealthiest of 
mortals, when in seven-gated Thebes he led the ox-eyed 
Harmonia to the bridal-bed ” ^ Agenor, the father of 
Cadmus, is a name which the Grieeks have given to 
the Eaal of the Pheniciaus^ Cadmus himself, the 
wealthiest of mortals, who leads home the daughter of a 
god and a goddess, — who celebrates the first marriage 
at which the gods assemble, brmg gifts and sing, — 
whose wife was worshipped as the protecting goddess of 
Thebes,® — whose daughters, Ino, Leucothea and Semele, 
are divine creatures, whom Zeus leads to the Elysian 
fields,^ — can only be a god He seeks the lost Europa, 
and IS to follow the cow which bears the sign of the full 
moon We know the moon-goddess of the Phenicians, 
who bears the crescent moon and cow’s horns, the 
horned Astarte, who wears a cow’s head, the goddess 
of battle and sensual desire, and thus the daughter of 
Ares and Aphrodite “The great temple of Astarte 
at Sidon,” so we find in the book of the Syrian goddess, 
“ belongs, as the Sidonians say, to Astarte , but a priest 
told me that it was a temple of Europa, the sister of 
Cadmus ” The meaning of the word Europa has been 
discussed previously (I 371) Cadmus, who seeks the 
lost moon-goddess, who at length fi-nds and overcomes 
her, and celebrates with her the holy marriage, is the 
Baal Melkarth of the Phemcians The death-bringing 

1 “TkBQg^' 937, 975, Pind “Pyth” 3, 08 aeqq 
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Istar-Astarte is clianged into Bilit-AsliBia, into the 
fruit-giving godcless tliB gloomy Europa eliaiiges into 
Harmonia, tlie goddess of nnion, birth and. increase, 
yet not without leaving to her descendants deadly 
gifts It IS the myth of Melkarth and Astarte 
which the Grreeks present to us in the story of 
Cadmus , with this myth they have connected the 
foundation of the Phemcian settlements m Eliodes, 
Thera, Samothrace, Thasoa and Boeotia , they have 
changed it into the foundation of these colonies The 
name Gadmua means the man of the East, to the 
Hebrews the Aiabs who dwelt to the east of them 
were known as Beni Kedem, i e sons of the East^ 
To the Grieeks the Phemcians were men of the East, 
]ust as to the English of the thiiteenth century the 
merchants of Lubcck were Easterlmgs The citadel of 
Thebes, which the men of the East built, preserved 
the name of Cadmus the son of the East, and kept it 
alive among the Greeks 

What we can gather ftom Grecian legend is con- 
fiimcd by some statements of historians and by traces 
which tell of settlements of the Phemcians. Thucy- 
dides informs us that the Phemcians colomsei most 
of the islands of the iEgean ^ Diodorus has already 
told us with regard to Rhodes that in the temples 
of this island were Phemcian works of art and in- 
sciiptiona, and that in Rhodes the sun-god and the 
seven children which he begot there were worshipped 
,In the number eight made by these deities we can 
hardly fail to recognise the eight great deities of 
the Phemcians , the sun-god at their head is the 
Baal of the Phemcians (I 357). And if Diodorus 
mentions Makar among the seven sons of the sun -god 
of Rhodes, — ^if according to others Rhodes, like Cyprus, 
^ YdI 1 271, * Movers, “Phoonizi” 1, 617 ® Thao 1, B, 
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was callsd Macariaj — Makar is a G-reek form of the 
name Melkaith We fiiither learn that on the highest 
mountam summit in Rhodes, on Atabyris, Zeus was 
worshipped under the form of a bull, and that a human 
sacrifiEB was offers d yearly to Cronos In Atabyris 
we cannot fail to lecognise the Semitic Tabor, % e the 
height We found above that the Phenicians wor- 
shipped Baal under the form of a bull, and the G-reeks 
are wont to denote Baal Moloch by the name of Cronos ^ 
These forms of worship contmued to exist even when 
at a later time HeUenic immigrants had got the upper 
hand m Rhodes It was the Dorians who here met 
with resistance fiom the Phenicians at Camirus and 
lalysus , they got the upper hand, but admitted Phe- 
nician famihes into their midab,^ and continued their 
sacred rites Diodorus informs us that the Phenicians 
whom Cadmus had left behind on Rhodes had formed 
a mixed community with the lalysians, and that it was 
said that piiests of their families had peiformed the 
sacred duties ^ Even at a later time Rhodes stood m 
close relation with Phoenicia, especially with the city 
of Aradus ^ Thus it happened that the colonies which 
the Rhodians planted m the seventh and sixth centuries 
in Sicily, Grela and Acragas, canned thither the worship 
of Zeus Atarbyrius Zeus Ataibyrius was the protect- 
mg deity of Acragas, and human sacrifices were offered 
to his iron bull-image on the citadel of that city as 
late as the middle of the sixth century The coins of 
Gela also exhibit a bull ® Of the island of Thera, 
Herodotus told us that the Phenicians colonised it 
and inhabited it for eight generations, ^ e for more 

^ Vol I 3Q3, 3B4 2 Atlisnsaua, p 3S0 
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than 360 years aceordiiig to his computation Hero- 
dotus names the chief of the Phenicians whom 
Cadmus left behind on Thera j others speak of the 
two altars which he erected there.^ The descendants 
of these Phenicians were found here by the Greek 
settlers from Laconia It is certain that even in the 
third century b d the island worshipped the hero 
Phcenix ^ Of the island of Melos we learn that it was 
occupied by Phenicians of Byblus, and named by 
them after their mother city,^ the island of Oliaios 
near Paros was, on the other hand, according to Hera- 
cleides Ponticus, occupied by the Sidomans ^ Strabo 
informs us that Samothraee was previously called 
Melite (Malta) , from its height (the island is a 
mountain rising high in the sea and covered with oak 
forests , the summit reaches 5000 feet) it obtained the 
name of Samos, “ for high places are called Sami ; ’’ ® 
as a matter of fact the stem of the word of this mean- 
ing, like the name Melite, belongs to the Phemcian 
language Ephorushas already told us (p 55) that the 
Samothracians sought for Harmoma at their festivals , 
Diodorus represents Cadmus as celebrating the marriage 
with Harmoma on Samothraee as wbU as at Thebes, 
and we learn from Herodotus that the Cabin, % e 
the great gods of the Phenicians, were worshipped 
on Samothraee, votive tablets of the island dating 
from Roman times still bear the mscnption, to the 
great gods,” ^ e to the Cabin.® The islands of Imbros 
and Lemnos also worshipped the Cabin, Lemnos 
especially worshipped Hephsestus, who had a leading 

1 ScihDl Pinil "Pytli” 4, 89, Pausan 3, 1, 7, 8, Stopli Byz. 
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place in tins ciicle^ The island of Thasos is said, 
accoiding to the statement of the Greeks, to have been 
called aftei a son of Phoenix, or Agenoi, of the name 
of Thasos, who was eonseq^uently a brother of Cadmus 
Heiodotus saw on the island a temple which the 
Phenicians had built to Heiacles, z e to Baal-Melkarth, 
and the mines which they had made on the coast oppo- 
site Samothiace, “they had overturned a great moun- 
tam in or dci to get gold fi. om it ” ^ Hero dotus als □ tells 
us that the temple of Aphrodite Uiania on the island 
of Cythera off the coast of Laconia was founded by the 
Phenicians, and Pausanias calls this temple the oldest 
and most sacred temple of Urania among the Hel- 
lenes , the wooden image m this temple exhibited the 
goddess in armour Aphiodite Urauia is with the 
Greeks the Syrian Aphrodite , if she was represented on 
Cytheia m armour it is clear that she was worshipped 
there by the Phemeians as Astarte-Ashera, i e. as the 
goddess of war and love ® 

Not in the islands only, but on the coasts of Hellas 
also, the Phenicians have left traces of their ancient 
occupation, especially in the form of woiship belong- 
ing to them. On the isthmus of Corinth Mehcertes, 
z g. Melkarth, was worshipped as a deity protecting 
navigation ; Corinthian corns exhibit him on a dolpbm * 
Aphrodite, whose shrme stood on the summit of Acio- 
corinthus, was woishipped by prostitution like the 
Ashera-Bilit of the Phenicians In Attica also, in the 
deme of Athmonon, there was a shrine of the goddess 
of Cytheia, which kmgPorphyn on, z e the purple man, 
the Phemcian, is said to have founded there at a very 
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auDient time “ before king Actaens ” ^ At Marathon, 
where Heraelee was worshipped, and of whom the 
name repiesents the Phemciau city Marathus, rose a 
fountain which had the name Makaria, z e Makar,^ 
the name of Melkaith, which we have already met with 
in Cyprus and Eh odes, and shall meet with again 
More plainly still do the tombs lately discovered in 
Hymettus at the village of Spata attest the ancient 
settlement of the Phenieiana on the Attic coast 
These are chamhers dug deeply into the rock after the 
Phenician manner, with hoiizontal roofs aftei the 
oldest fashion of Phenician graves , and shafts lead 
down to them fiom the surface The ornaments and 
woiks in glass, ivoiy, gold and brass discovered here, 
which are made after Babylonian and Egyptian models, 
can only have been bi ought by the Phemcians ^ The 
citadel of Thebes, as has been said, retains the name 
of Cadmus, the poetry of the Greeks praised the 
mighty walls, the seven gates of Thebes We know 
the number seven of the great Phenician gods , we can 
prove that the seven gates were dedicated to the gods 
of the sun, the moon and the five planets,^ and the 
Greeks have already admitted to us that they received 
the wearmg of armour, the ait of mming and masonry 
and finally their alphabet from Cadmus, z s from the 
Ph eni Clans, the Oa d m cans of Th eh cs 

In the Homeric poems Europa, the daughter of 
Phoenix, hears Mmos to Zeus The abode of Minos is 
the “gieat city” of Cuoasus in Crete, he receives each 
nine years the revelations of his father Zeus , for his 
daughter Ariadne Daedalus adorns a dancing place at 
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Cnosaus Aftsr ks death Minos carries m the under 
world the golden seeptre, and by his decisions puts an 
end to the contentions of the shades ^ His descendants 
rule in Crete ^ Later accounts tell us that Zeus in the 
form of a bull earned off Europa from Phoenicia, and 
bore her over the sea to Crete The wife of her son 
Mmos, Pasiphae, then united with a bull which rose 
out of the sea, and brought forth the Minotaur, i. e the 
Minos-buU, a man with a buira head ^ The son of 
Mm ns, Androgeos (earth-man) or Eurygyes (Broad- 
land), was destroyed m Attica by the bull of Marathon, 
who consumed him m ks flames ^ To avenge the 
death of Androgeos Minos seized Megaia, and blight 
and famme compelled the Athenians to send, in obedi- 
ence to the command of Mmos, seven boys and seven 
girls every ninth year to Crete, who were then sacri- 
ficed to the Mmotaur ® Others narrate that Hephaestus 
had given Mmos a man of brass, who wandered round 
the island and kept off foreign vessels, and clasped to ks 
glowmg hreast all who were disobedient to Mmos ® 
"When Deedaks retired before the wrath of Mmos from 
Crete to Sicily, Mmos eqmpped ks ships to hnng km 
back, but he there found, accordmg to Herodotus, a 
violent death.’’' The king of the Sicanians, so Diodorus 
tells us, gave km a friendly welcome, and caused a warm 
bath to be prepared, and then craftily suffocated km in 
it The Cretans buried their king m a double grave , 
they laid the bones m a secret place, and built upon 
them a temple to Aphrodite, and as they could not 
return to Crete because the Cretans had burned their 
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sliips, tliBy founded the city Minoa in Sicily j but tbe 
tomb of Minos was shown m Ciete also ^ 

A bull-god carries the daughter of Phoenii over the sea 
to Crete and begets Mmos , a buU who rises out of the 
sea begets with Paaiphae^ z e the aU-shiningj the Minos- 
bull, to which in case of blight and famine boys and girls 
are sacrificed in the number sacred among the Semites ; 
Androgeos succumbs to the heat of the bull of Mara- 
thon, an iron man slays his victims by pressmg them 
to his glowing breast These legends of the Greeks 
are unmistakable evidence of the origin of the iites 
obsBived in Crete from the coast of Syria, of tbe settle- 
ment of Plieni Clans in Crete The bull-god may be 
the Baal Samim or the Baal Moloch of the Phenicians , 
Europa has already revealed herself to us as the moon- 
goddess of the Phenicians (p 58) , Pasiphae is only 
another name for the same goddess, the lady of the 
nightly sky, the starry heaven We know that on 
occasions of bbght human sacrifices were offered to 
Baal Moloch, the fiery, consuming, angry sun-god, and 
that these sacrifices were burnt Ister, a writer of the 
third centuiy b c, tells us quite sunply. In ancient 
times chddron were sacrificed to Cronos in Crete ^ 
Before the harboui of Megara lay an island of the 
name of Minoa , at the time of the summer heat 
before the corn was ripe, the Athenians offered peacc- 
offeiings at the Thargelia, “in the place of human 
sacrifices, ” ^ that the consuming sun might not kiU the 
harvest The name of the island and this custom, as 
well as the flames of the buU of Marathon, prove that 
beside the worship of the Syrian goddess at Athmonon, 
and the worship of Melkaith at Marathon, the worship 
of Baal Moloch had penetrated as far as Megara and 

1 Diod 4, 76 — 73 , Sohal Calbin. “nymn in Joyom,” 8 
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Attica Minos, the son of the sky-god, the husband of 
the moou-goddess, who from time to time reEeivss reve- 
lations from heaven, and even after his death is judge of 
the dead, is himself a god , his pi oper name is Minotaur, 
a name taken from the form of the bull's image and the 
bull's head When Baal Melkarth had found and over- 
come Astarte, after he had celebrated with her the holy 
mariiage, he went to rest according to the Phenician 
myth in the waters of the western sea which he had 
Warmed The Phcmeians were of opinion that the 
beams of the sun when sinkmg there in the far west 
had the most vigorous operation because of their 
gi eater proximity^ Mmos goes to Sicily, there m a 
hot hath he ends his life, and over his resting-place 
rises the temple of Astarte-Ashera, with whom he 
celebrated his marriage m the west, and who by this 
marriage is changed fiom the goddess of war mto the 
goddess of love The tombs of Minos in Crete, Sicily, 
and finally at Grades, of which the Grreeks speak, are 
in the meaning of the Phemcian myth merely resting- 
places of the god, who in the spimg wakes from his 
slumber into new power The Grreeks made Minos, 
who continued to live m the under-world, a judge in 
the causes of the shades, and finally a judge of the 
souls themselves On the southern coast of Sicily, at 
the mouth of the Halycus, lay the city which the 
Grreeks called Minoa or Heraclea-Minoa after Minos, 
To the Phenicians it was known as Kus Melkarth (p. 
T8), a title which proves beyond doubt that Minos was 
one of the names given by the Grreeks to this god of 
the Phenicians 

The worship of Baal Moloch, which the Phenicians 
brought to Crete and the shores of Megara and 
Attica, was not all that the Grreeks personified m the 
^ Mullsnlioff, Dsutsi^B Altaithumskunle,” i 222, 
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form of Minos ^ they did not confine themselves to one 
side of the myth of Baal Melkarth When Griecian 
colonists settled snbseq^uently in Crete they found 
the Cities of the Phenicians full of artistic capacity, 
and their life regulated by legal ordinances Thus 
their legend could place the artist Daedalus, the 
discoverer and pattern of all art-mdustry, beside 
Minos, and refer to Minos the oidmances of the cities. 
Zeus himself had levealed these arrangements to him. 
At a later time the G-reek cities of Crete traced their own 
institutions back to Minos , here and there they may 
perhaps have followed a Phenician model, oi they may 
have given out that such a model had been followed. 
Plato repiBsents Minos as receiving the wise laws 
which he introduced into Crete fiom Zeus With 
Aristotle also Minos is the founder of the Cretan laws ’ 
In the ciicle of the Cabin the sky-god Baal Samim was 
the protector and defender of law (I 377) 

Lastly, Minos is with the Gieeks at once the repre- 
sentation and expression of the dominion which the 
Phenicians exercised in ancient times over the islands 
of the iEgean sea, before the settlements of the Greeks 
obtained the supremacy over the islands and the ships 
of the Greeks took the lead m these waters In the 
age of the Heroes, so Heiodotus tells us, Minos estab- 
lished the first naval empire, the Carians, who inhabited 
the islands, he made his subjects , they did not indeed 
pay tiibute, but they had to man his ships whenever 
necessary^ “The oldest king,” says Thucydides, “of 
whom tradition tells us that he possessed a fleet was 
Minos He ruled over the greatest part of the Greek 
sea and the Cyclades, which he colonised, drivmg out 

1 Plato, “Miiios,”pp 2G2, 26B, 319, 32l , “Do LBgg,“int^ , Aiistot 
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the Cariana and making hia sons lords of the islands ” ^ 
Minos, as a king ruling by law, is then said to have 
put an end to piiacy 

The Phenicians could not certainly have left out 
of sight the largest of the islands, which forms the 
boundary of the ^Egean sea , and the traditions of the 
Grreeka can haidly go wrong if they make this island 
the centre of the naval supremacy of Minos, ^ e of 
the supremacy of the Phenicians over the Cyclades 
Crete must have beeu the mainstay of their activity in 
the jEgean, just as Thebes was tbe point on the main- 
land where they planted the firmest foot The title 
Minoa seems to be at the base of the name of Minos, a 
title borne not only by the island off Megara and the 
city in Sicily, hut also by two cities in Crete (one on 
the promontory of Drepanum, the other in the legion 
of Lyctua), by some islands near Crete, a city in 
Amorgus, and a city in Siphnua The name Minoa 
(from navaJi) could mean dwelling , it is ceitain evi- 
dence of a Phenician settlement But the Phenicians 
have left traces of their existence in Crete beside the 
names Mmoa and Minoa and the forms of woiship 
denoted by them Corns of the Cietan cities Gortya 
and Phsestus exhibit a bull or a bull-headed man as 
a stamp. Near the Cretan city of Cydonia the Jar- 
danus, « e the Jordan, falls mto the sea, the name 
of the city Lahana goes back to the Phenician word 
lihanoUy i e “white” Cnossus, the abode of Minoa in 
Homer and Herodotus,^ was previously named Kairatus, 
Kaiath m Phemcian means city Itanus, in Crete 
[Mlianath m the Semitic form), is expressly stated to he 
a foundation of the Phenicians ® 

With regard to the state of civilisation i cached by 

^ Herod 1, 4 2 Heroi 3, 122 

^ Strabo, p 476, Stepb Syz 'iravos 
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Syria before tbe yeai 1500 B c , we may draw some 
conclusions from the fact that not merely did the 
civilisation of Egypt influenee the shepherds of Semitic 
race who luled over Egypt at that peiiod, hut that 
Semitic manneia and customs left behind traces in 
Egypt (I 138) Hence we may assume that the 
Syiians earned their wine and then oil to the Nile at 
the time when their kinsmen ruled there (1 050 — 1650 
B d) The civilisation of Syria appeals more clearly 
from the tributes imposed by Tuthmosis III on Syiia, 
which are here and there illustrated by the pictiiies 
accompanying the mseiiptions of this Phaiaoh The 
burdens imposed on the Syiians consist not only of 
DorUj wine, oiL and hoises, not only of gold, silver 
and iron, but also of aims and woiks of ait, among 
which the pictures allow us to le cognise carefully- 
decorated vessels On the other hand, it is clear from 
the fact that the Babylonian weights and measuies were 
m use in Syria at this time (I 304) that the Syrians 
before this period were m lively intercourse with the 
land of the Euphrates, that even before the siiteonth 
century b o caravans must have tiaversed the Sjrrian 
deserts m every direction, and even then the Syrians 
must have exchanged the products of their land for 
Babylonian stuffs and the frankmcense which the 
Arabians on their part carried to Babylon The 
dependence of Syiia on Eg37pt under the Tuthmosis 
and Amenophis can only have augmented the inter- 
course of the Syiians with the land of the Nile 
Afterwards Sethos I (1440 — 1400) caused wood to 
be felled on Lebanon , it must have been the places ou 
the coast under Lebanon which cairied to Egypt in 
then ships, along with the wine and oil of the coast and 
the interior, the wood so necessary there for building 
and exchanged it foi the fabrics of Egypt Wood for 
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building could not bo conveyed on tlie backs of camels, 
and tbe way by sea from tbe Pbenician towns to tlie 
moutbs of tbe Nile was far ea'uer and less dangeroas 
than tbe road by land over locky beigbts and through 
sandy deserts Hence, as eaily as tbe fifteenth century 
IS 0 j we may regard the Pbemcian cities as the eentral 
points of a trade brancbmg east and west, which must 
have been augmented by the fact that they conveyed 
not only products of the Syiian land to the Euphrates 
and the Nile, but could also carry the goods which 
they obtained in exchange m Egypt to Babylonia, and 
what they obtained beyond the Euphiates to Egypt 
At the same time the fabrics of Babylon and Egypt 
roused them to emulation, and called forth an industry 
among the Phenicians whieh we see producing woven 
stuffs, vessels of clay and metal, ornaments and 
weapons, and hecommg pre-eminent in the colourmg 
of stuffs with the liq^uor of the purple-fish, which are 
found on the Phenieian coasts This industry re i^uired 
above all things metals, of which Babylonia and Egypt 
weie no less in need, and when the purple-fish of their 
own coasts weie no longer sufficient for their extensive 
dyeing, colonimg-matter had to he obtained Laige 
q^uantitiBS of these fish produced a proportionately small 
tiniount of the dye Copper-oie was found in Cypius, 
gold in the island of Thaaos, and purple-fish on the 
coasts of Hellas When the fall of the kingdom of the 
Hittitea and the overthrow of the Amoiite princes in 
the south of Canaan augmented the numbers of the 
population on the coast, these cities were no longer 
content to obtain those possessions of the islands by 
merely landing and making exchanges with the inhabit- 
ants IntercouisB with semi-barbarous tribes must be 
protected by the sword Grood harbours were needed 
where the ships could be sheltered from storm and bad 
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weather, where the crews could find safety from the 
natives, rest and fiesh stoies of water and piovisions 
Thus arose piotecting forts on the distant islands and 
coasts, which lecBived the ships of the native land 
Undei the piotection of these mteicoiuse could be 
Gained on with the natives, and they were points of 
support for the eollectiou of the fish and the sinking 
of mines. 

In order to obtain the raw material necessaiy for 
then' industry no less than to eairy off the suiplus of 
population, the Phenicians were brought to colonise 
Cyprus, Plioies, Crete, Thera, Melos, Olianis, Samo- 
tluace, Imbros, Lemnos and Thasua In the bays of 
Laconia and Argos, in the straits of Euboea,^ pui pie- 
fish WBiB found in extraordmary [Quantities The 
Phenicians settled in the island of Cythera in the bay 
of Laconia, which, as Aristotle says, was once called 
Poiphyruaaa from its jpurple-fish,^ and there erected 
that ancient temple to the oiiental Aphrodite, Aphrodite 
in armour, just as in Attica in the dome of Athmonon 
they founded the temple of the Syiian Aphrodite and 
excavated the tombs on Ilymettus ^ Midway between 
the stiaits of Euboea and the bay of Connth, which 
abounded with purple-fish, rose the strong fortress 
of the Cadmeia, and on Acroeormthus the shrine of 
Ashera 

Herodotus and Thucydides told us above (p G7) 
that the Caiians inhabited the islands of the Jjlgean 
sea These were they whom Minos had made subject 
to his dominion Beside this, we are informed more 
paiticularly that the Carians had jpossessed the island 
of Khodcs, wbicli lay off their coast, and had dwelt on 
Chios and Samos (L 571) What degree of civilisation 

^ Pausan 3, 21, B ^ AiiatoHa, m Stoph Byz KvBripa, 

* Above, p 03. 
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was reached by the popnlatioiL of the islands of the 
^gean sea before the Phenjcians came into relations 
with them may be mferied to some extent from the dis- 
coveries made in the island of Thera In and beneath 
three layers of ashes and tufa caused by vast eruptions 
of the volcanos of this island have been discovered 
stone instruments, pottery of the most rudimentary 
kind, in part with the rudest mdications of the human 
face and figure, and beside these weapons of copper 
and brass In the upper layers of the tufa we find far 
better pottery decorated m the Phemcian style On 
Melos also, and m the tombs at Camiius in Rhodes, 
vessels of the same kind have been discovered, and, 
finally, m the highest of the layers at Thera are gold 
ornaments of the most various kinds, and ornaments of 
electron, z s of mixed gold and silver, all of a work- 
manship essentially non-Hellenic Fiom these facts 
we may diaw the conclusion that the ships of the 
Phenicians brought to these mhabitants then earliest 
weapons in brass and copper, their potteiy and orna- 
ments, that the Carians of the islanla, following these 
patterns, laised their own efi'orts to a higher stage, 
and that afterwards the Phenicians themselves settled 
in the islands and made themselves masteis of them 
Perhaps we may even go a step further In the 
lower strata of the excavations at Hissarlik, on the 
Tiojan coast, we find exactly the same primitive 
pottery, with the same indications of human forms, as 
in Theia, while in the refuse lying above this are idols 
and potteiy adorned after Phemcian patterns, which 
correspond exactly to the idols of Cyprus, as wbU as 
ornaments like those of Thera Hence in this region 
also we may assume that the Phenicians gave the 
impulse and the example to the development of 
civilisation, and the more so as the name of the 
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City of Adramyttion on tits Trojan aoast repeats tlie 
name of a Phenician foundation on the coast of North 
Africa (Adrames, Hadiumetum), and even Strabo 
ascribes the worship of the Cabin to some places on 
the Trojan coast ^ Far more definite traces of the 
Phenician style and skill are m existence on the shoie 
of the bay of Argos The ancient tombs which have been 
recently discoveied behind the lions’ gate at Mycenae 
are hewn in the ro cka after the manner of the Phemcians 
As in the ancient buiymg-places of the Phemcians, a 
perpendicular shaft forms the entrance to the sepul- 
chral chambers, the corpses are laid in them without 
coffins, as was the most ancient custom in Phoenicia 
The masks of beaten gold-leaf which were found on 
the faces of five or six of the corpses buried here are 
evidence of a custom which the Phemcians borrowed 
from the gilded faces of Egyptian coffins ^ The corpses 
are covered with gold ornaments and other decoiations 
There is a large number of weapons and ornaments of 
gold, silver, copper, biass and glass in the tombs , the 
Bxecubion exhibits a technical skdl sometimes more, 
sometimes leas practised. The ornaments remind us 
of Babylonian and Assyrian patterns , the idols m burnt 
clay aie m the Phenician stylo, the palm-leaves and 
palms, antelopes and leopards which freq^uently occur, 
point to regions of the East, the articles of amber and 
the ostrich egg can only have reached the bay of Argos 
in Phenician ships Still there are grave reasons for 
refusing to believe that the persons buried m this 
tomb are princes of the Phemcians The numerous 
pieces of armoui show that the dead who rest here 
were buried with their armour, which is not the tradi- 
tional custom either with regard to the Phemcians or 
the Hellenes, but which Thueydides quotes as a mark 
1 Stiata, p 479 ® Belov, Dtap 11 
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of the tombs of ths Caiiana^ We leairij morsoverj 
even from tlie Homeno poBrns^ that the Carians loved 
gold ornaments, and furthei, that the G-reeks improved 
their aimour aftei the pattern of the Caiians (I 573) 
As we also find the double axe of the Caiian god, the 
‘^Zena Stratms as the Greeks called him, the “axe- 
god,"' the Chars-El in the Carian language (I 573), on 
some ornaments of the tombs of Mycenae, the suppos- 
ition forces itself upon us that Oaiians from the western 
islands must have occupied the shoie of the bay of 
Argos In any case, the tombs of Mycenae, both from 
their position and their contents, announce to us that 
the people who excavated them and placecl their dead 
in them were dependent on the style and skill of the 
Phemciana 

Can we fix the tune at which the Phemcians fiist 
set foot on the islands of Hellas Heiodotus tells us 
that Troy was taken m the thud generation after the 
death of Minos ^ If we put thiee full generations, 
according to the calculation of Herodotus, between the 
death of Minos and the conquest of Ihum, the first 
event took place 100 years before the second Since, 
according to the data of Herodotus, the capture of 
Ilium falls in the year 1280 or 1260 b Minos 
would have died in the year 1380 or 1360 BO The 
landing of the Phemcians on Thasos and the expedi- 
tion of Cadmus from Phoemcia beyond the islands to 
Bmotia are placed by Herodotus five generations before 
Heiacles, and Heracles is placed 000 years before hia 
own time If we reckon upwards from the year 450 
or 430 B D, Heracles lived about the year 1350 or 1330 
BD, and Cadmus five generations, ^ e 16 6f years, 
before this date, or about the year 1516 or 1406 BO® 
On the island of Thera, Herodotus further remarks, the 
^ ThuB 1, fl 2 H«rod 7, 171 ® ICsiDi 2, 44, 145 
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Phsmcians whom Carlmus left behind hun there bad 
dwelt for Bight generations, i e 266f years, before the 
Dorians came to the island ^ Melos was also occupied 
by Doiians, who asseitei in 416 b o that their com- 
Tn nm ty had been m existence 700 yBars,^ according to 
which statement the Dorians came to Melos m the 
year 1116 B D. With this event the Phemcian rule 
ovei the island came to an end If we assume that 
Thera, which is close by Melos, was taken from the 
Phemcians by the Dorians at the same time as the 
latter island, the eight gcneiations given by Herodotus 
for the settlements of the Phemcians on Thera would 
cany us back to the year 1382 b c (1116 + 266f), a 
date which is certainly in agreement with hia state- 
ment about the death of Minos, but contradicts the 
date given for Cadmus, who yet, according to the 
narrative of Herodotus, left behind the settlers on 
Thera and Thasos when he first sailed to Boeotia 
Herodotus fixes dates accoidmg to generations and the 
genealogies of legend The five generations which 
separated Cadmus from Heracles were for him, no 
doubt, Polydorus, Labdacus, Laius, (Edipus and Poly- 
nices , for the three generations between the death of 
Minos and the capture of Troy we find m Homer only 
two, Deucahon and Idomeneus ® But we can still 
find from Herodotus’ calculations how far back the 
Gieeks placed the beginning and the end of the em- 
pLTB of the Phemcians over their islands and coasts 
Beyond this the clironographers do not give us any help. 
Eusebius and Hieronymus (Jerome) place the rape of 
Europa in the year 1439 or 1436 B o , the rule of 
Cadmus at Thebes m the year 1437 b c or 1319 
(1316) BO, the settlement of the Phemcians on 

1 Herod 4, 147 =• Thuo 5, 112 

® Horod 6,99, ^n" 13,451, " Odyaa '' 19, 179 
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Thera, Melos, and Thasos m the year 1415 B D , the 
beginning of the rule of Minos in the year 1410 b o , 
or, according to another computation, in the year 
1251 Bci 

W B can hardly obtain fixed points for determining the 
time of the settlements of the Phemcians in the j^jlgean 
sea In the lower strata of the excavations at Hissarlik, 
on the coast of Troas, clay lentils have been found with 
Cyprian letters upon them ® Since the Grreeks declared 
that they learnt their alphabet from the Phemcians 
and Cadmus, and since as a fact it is the alphabet of 
the Phemcians which lies at the root of the Greek, the 
Cyprian letters can only have been brought thither by 
Phemcian ships from Cyprus before the discovery of the 
Phemcian letters, or from the islands off the Trojan 
coast occupied by the Phemcians, from Lemnos, Imbros 
and Samothrace , otherwise they must have come to the 
Troad at a later time by Cj^piian ships or settlers a 
supposition which is forbidden by the antiquity of the 
other remams discovered with or near the lentils 
Among the sons of Japheth, the repiesentative of the 
northern nations. Genesis mentions Javan, % e the 
Ionian, the Gieek, and enumerates the sons of Javan 
Elisha, Taishish, Chittim, and Dodamm or Rodanim — 
the reading is uncertain ^ It is a question whether the 
genealogical table in Genesis belongs to the first or 
second text of the Pentateuch, i e whether it was 
written down in the middle of the eleventh or of the 
tenth centuiy B D In any case it follows that in the 
begmnmg of the eleventh or tenth century b a the name 
and nation of the lonians was known not only in the 

' Euss'b “ Ohron” 2, p 34 fiejj ed SdIiohb Eybh m DiodoruB, 4, 
60, WB find twD Mmoass, an oldsT and a yonngei 

2 Lenaxmant, ‘ ‘ Antii^ ds la Troade,” p 32 

® Genesis x 2 — 4 , 1 Ohron i, 6 — 7 
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L arbour- Cities of PhoeniDia, but in the interior of Syria, 
and the inhabitants of the islands and of the northern 
coasts of the Mediterranean were reckoned in the stock 
of these lonians Chittim is, as was remarked above, 
primarily the island of Cvpius, the Rodanim are the 
inhabitants of Rhodes (Dodanim would have to be 
referred to Do dona) , Elisha is Elis in the Peloponnese, 
or the island of Sicdy, if the name is not one given 
geneially to western coasts and islands , ^ Tarshish is 
Taitessus, i e the region at the mouth of the G-uadal- 
q^uivir If Ezekiel mentions the purple which the 
Pheni Clans bring from ‘'the isles of EliBhah,'’^ the 
islands and coasts of the ^Egean sea are plainly meant, 
on which the Phenicians collected the fish for their 
puiple dye This much is clear, that at least about the 
year 1000 B o not only the islands and coasts of the 
iEgean weie known in Syria, but even then the name 
of the distant land of Tarshish was current in Syria We 
shall further see that as early as 1100 b d Phenician 
ships had passed the straits of G-ibraltar Hence we 
may conclude that the Phenicians must have set foot 
on Cyprus about the year 1350 B D , and on the islands 
and coasts of Hellas about the year 1200 B Q 

Thucydides observes that in ancient times the Phe- 
nicians had occupied the promontories of Sicily and the 
small islands lying around Sicily, in order to carry on 
trade with the Si cels ® Diodorus Siculus tells us that 
when the Phenicians extended their trade to the western 
ocean they settled in the island of M elite (Malta), 
owmg to its situation in the middle of the sea and 
BXceUent harbours, in order to have a refuge for their 
ships The island of G-aulus also, which lies close to 
Melite, is said to have been a colony of the Phenicians ^ 

1 Eaepert, “ MonaialbQncilLte Berl Akad” 1B59 
a Ezak xxvu 7 ® Thuo vi 2 ^ Diod v 12 
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OntliB south-eastern promontory of Malta theie was a 
temple of Heracles-Melkarth,^ the foundation walls of 
whieh appear to be still m existence, and still more 
definite evidence of the former population of this island 
is given by the Phemcian mscriptions found there The 
island, like the mothei-country, carried on weaving, 
and the products were much sought after in antiquity 
On G-aulus also, a name mentioned on Phemcian coins, 
are the remams of a Phemcian temple Between Sicily 
and the coast of Africa, where it approaches Sicily 
most nearly, lay the island of Cossyra, corns of which 
heal Phemcian legends Along with a dwarfish figure 
they present the name island of the sons,”^ ^ e no 
doubt, the children of the sun-god whom we met with 
m Rhodes On the east coast of Sicily there lay, on a 
small promontory scarcely connected with the main- 
land (nowlsola degli Magnisi), the city of Thapsos, tbe 
name of which leveals its founders; Ti^hsaoh means 
coming over, here coming over to the mainland In 
the same way the promontory of Pachynus {pachm 
means wait), further to the south, and the harbour 
of Phoenicus are evidence of Phemcian colonisation 
On the south coast of Sicdy, not far from the mouth of 
the Halycus, the PheniciEtns budt that city which is 
known to the Grieeks as Makara and Minoa, or Pleraclea- 
minoa, the coins of the city present in Phemcian 
characters the name Rus-Melkart, i e “head (promon- 
tory) of Melkarth ” ® Off the west coast of Sicily the 
Ph eni Clans o c cupi e d th e small islan dofMotyc^ On this 
coast of the larger island, on Mount Eryx, which rises 
steeply out of a bald table land (2000 feet above the 
sea), they founded the city of Eryx, and on the summit 

1 PtolBm 4, 3, 47 

^ lenvm, Moybis, “PhoBiuz’' 2, 356, 359, 3B2 

® Haraol Pont flag 29, ed Muller, Q-Bseii “MonTim” p 293, 
DlsliaTiaeii, “Eh Mus” 1362, B, 323 ^Thuc 6, 2 
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□f the mDimtj 5D00 feet lugHj they built a temple to 
the Syrian Aphrodite In Diodorus it is Eryx the son 
of Aphrodite who builds this temple , iEneas then 
adorns it with many votive offerings, “since it was 
dedicated to his mother”^ Virgil represents the 
temple as being founded on the summit of Eryx, 
near to the stais, in honour of Venus Idalia, ^ e the 
goddess worshipped at Idalion (Idial) on Cyprus by 
the immigrants fiom the East, who, with him, are the 
companions of ^neas ^ The courtezans at this temple, 
the sensual character of the worship, and the sacred 
doves kept here (m a red one the goddess herself was 
supposed to be seen^), even without the Phenician 
inscriptions found there, would leave no doubt of its 
Syrian origin. The mighty substructure of the build- 
ing IS still m existence. Daedalus is said to have built 
it for the king of the Sicauians (p 64). Beside tho 
Syrian goddess, the Phemcians also worshipped here 
the Syrian god Baal Melkarth According to the 
account of Diodorus, Heracles overcame Eryx m wrest- 
ling, and so took bis land from him, though he left the 
usufruct of it to the inhabitants ^ The kings of Sparta 
traced their origin to Heracles When Dorieus, the 
son of Anaxandiidas, king of Sparta, desiied to emi- 
grate in his anger that the crown had fallen to his 
brother Cleomenes, the oracle bade him retire to Eryx ; 
the land of Eryx belonged to the Pleraclids because 
their ancestor won it The Carthaginians, it is true, 
did not acknowledge this light , Dorieus was slam, and 
most of those who followed him ® On the nprth coast 
of Sicily, Panormus (Palermo) and Soloeis were the 

iDiQa4, as 7SD 

3 Diod i, 83, Strabo, p 272, AtheuBoua, p 374, Aelian, "Hist 
An” 4, 2, 10, 50 

* Dioi 4, 23 B Haroi 6, 43 
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mDSt important coloniBS of the Pham ciana Panormua, 
on corns of the Phanicians Machanathj % e the camp, 
worahipped the goddess of the sexual passion , Soloeis 
[sela, roch) woishipjJed Melkarth In a hymn to 
Aphiodite, Sappho inq[uiies whethei she lingeis in 
Cyprus or at Panormua ^ Motye, Soloeis and Panormua 
weiB m the fifth century the strongest outposts of the 
Caithaginiana in Sicily “ 

On Sardmia also, as Diodorus tells us, the Phemciana 
planted many colonies “ The mountains of Sardmia con- 
tained lion, silver, and lead According to the legend 
of the Gri eeks, Sardus, the son of Makeris, as the Libyans 
called Heracles, first came with Libyans to the island 
Then Heracles sent his hrothePs son lolaus, together 
with his own sons, whom he had begotten in Attica, 
to Sardmia As Heracles had been lord of the whole 
West, these regions belonged of right to lolaus and 
his companions lolaus conquered the native inhabit- 
ants, took possession of and divided the best and most 
level portion of the land which was afterwards known 
by the name of lolaus, then he sent for Daedalus out 
of Sicily and erected laige buildmgs, which, Diodorus 
adds, are still m existence , but m Sicily temples were 
erected to himself, and honour paid as to a hero, and 
a famous shrine was erected m Agyrion, “ where,” as 
Diodorus remarks of this his native city, " even to this 
day yearly sacrifices aie offered”^ Makeris, the sup- 
posed father of Sardus, is, hke Makar, a form of the 
name Melkarth If Saidmia and the whole W est as well 
as Eryx is said to have belonged to Heracles, if Heracles 
sends out his nearest relations to Sardmia, if the artist 

^ Staph Byz SdAouj Sapphon frag B, ei Bergk, it is possihls 
that Panoniixis on Orate may he meant 

^ Thna B, 2 * Dioi 5, 35 

* Diod 4,24,29, 30, 5, ISjAnst. “Demirah auBc”o 1D4, Pausan 
10, 17, 2 
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DsBdaluB IS Ills companion Ilbib as he was the companion 
of Minos in Crete and Sicily, it becomes obvious that 
the temples of Baal Melkarth on the coasts of Sardinia 
and Sicily lie at the base of these legends of the Grreeks, 
that it was the Phenicians who brought the worship 
of then god along with their eolomes to these coasts, 
to which they weie led by the wealth of the Sardiman 
mountams in copper As we already ventured to 
suppose (I 3GH), lolaus may be an epithet or a special 
form of Baal ^ 

The legend of the Greeks makes Heraeles, % e. Baal 
Melkaith, lord of the whole West As a fact, the colo- 
nies of the Phenicians went beyond Sardinia in this 
direction Their fiist colonies on the north coast of 
Africa appear to have been planted where the shore 
runs out nearest Sicily, Hippo was apparently re- 
garded as the oldest colony^ In the legends of the 
corns mentioned above (p 53) Hippo is named beside 
Tyre and Citium as a daughter of Sidon When a 
second Hippo was afterwards founded further to the 
west, opposite the south coast of Sardima, at the mouth 
of the Ubus, the old Hippo got the name of "'Ippo- 
acheret,” and among the Greeks “Hippon Zarytoa,” 

% e "the other Hippo Ttyke [alak, settlement, 
Utica), on the mouth of the Bagradas (Medsherda), 
takes the next place after this Hippo, if indeed it was 
not founded before it Aristotle tells us that the 
Phenicians stated that Ityke was built 287 years 
before Carthage,^ and Pliny maintains that Ityke was 
founded 1178 years before his time^ As Carthage 
was founded in the year 840 b o (below, chap 11), 

1 Mdybis ('‘PtcBmz” 1, 63B) a&sumss that lolauB may to idontioal 
■with Esmun (I STT) 

^ SaUuat, ” Jngurtha," ID, 1 
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Ityke, aceordmg to Aiistotls’s statementj was built in 
tbe year 1133 b c Witk tbis tbe statement o£ Pliny 
agrees. He wiote m the years 52 — 77 aDj and 
theiefere he places the foundation of Ityke in the year 
1126 or 1100 BD 

About the same time, z e about the year 1100 B c, 
the PheniDians had already reached much further to 
the west In his Phenician history, Olaudius lolaus 
tells us that Aichaleus (Arkal, Heracles^), the son of 
Phoenix, built Gladeira (Grades) ^ “ Fiom ancient times,” 
such IS the account of Diodoius, “the Phemcians 
carried on an uninterrupted navigation for the sake of 
trade, and planted many colonies in Africa, and not a 
few in Europe, m the regions lymg to the west And 
when their undertakings succeeded according to their 
deane and they had collected great treasures, they 
resolved to traverse the sea beyond the pillars of 
Heiacles, which is called Oeeanus First of all, on 
their passage through these piUais, they founded upon 
a peninsula of Europe a city which they called 
Gradeira, and erected works suitable to tbe place, chiefly 
a beautiful temple to Heiacles, with splenilid offaimgs 
aceordmg to the custom of the Phemcians And as 
this temple was honoured at that tune, so also in 
later times down to our own days it was held m great 
reverence When the Phemcians, m order to explore 
the coasts beyond the piUais, took their course along 
the shore of Libya, they weie earned away far into 
the Oeeanus by a strong wmd, and after being driven 
many days by the storm they came to a large island 
opposite Libya, where the fertihty was so great and 
the climate so beautiful that it seemed by tbe abund- 
ance of blessmgs found there to be mtended for the 

1 Arkal or Ajchal may maan •' fira of tha AH,’* “ light of tha All 

^ iEtym. Magn, raffflpa 
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dwelling of tlie gods ralJiBr than men ” ^ Strabo says, 
tbs G-aditani nariated that an oracle bade the Tyrians 
send a colony to the pillars of Heracles When those 
who had been sent reached the straits of Momit Oalpe 
they were of opinion that the promontories which 
enclosed the passage, Calpe and the opposite headland 
of Abilyz in Libya, ^ were the piUais which bounded the 
earth, and the limit of the travels of Heracles, wbicli 
the oracle mentioned So they landed on this side of 
the straits, at the spot where the city of the Axitani 
(Sezi) now stands , but smce the sacrifices were not 
favouiable there they tuinei back Those sent out 
after them sailed through the stiaits, and cast anchor 
at an island sacred to Heracles, 1500 stades beyond 
the pillars, opposite the city of Onoba in Iberia, but 
as the saerificBS wcie agam unfavourable they also again 
turned home Finally, a thud fleet landed on a little 
island 750 stades beyond Mount Oalpe close to the 
mainland, and not far from the mouth of the Bsetis 
Here, on the east side of the island, they built a temple 
to Heracles , ou the opposite side of the island they 
built the city of Gadena, and on the extreme western 
point the temple of Oronos In the temple of Heracles 
there were two fountams and “two pillars of brass, 
eight cubits in height, on which is lecorded the cost of 
the building of this temple”® This founcJation of 
Gades, which on the corns is called Gadir and Agadir, 
i e, wall, fortification, the modern Oadiz, and without 
doubt the most ancient city in Europe which has pre- 
served its name, is said to have taken place in the year 

1 Diocl 5, 19, 20 

a On tha maaiiing given m Avienua (“ Oia marit ”) af Atila aa 
“ higli mountain,” ani Oalpa as “‘big-'balliBcl jar,” of MuUonliofE, 
“Deutsclia Altertlmmak, 1, S3 

3 Strato, pp 109 — 172 Juatin (14, 6) raprasanta tha Tynana aa 
founding Gt-adas in oonaoiiuQnoB of a draam In rogaii to tlia namo 
of Avian “ Oia mant,” 207 — 270 
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1100 B c ^ If Ityke was founded before 1100 b c or 
about that time, we have no reason to doubt the 
founding of Grades soon after that date Hence the 
ships of the Phenicians would have reached the ocean 
about the time when Tiglath Pilesar I left the Tigris 
with hia army, trod the north of Syiia^ and looked 
on the Mediterranean 

The marvellous and impressive aspect of the rocky 
gate which opens a path for the waves of the Mediter- 
ranean to the boundless waters of the Atlantic Ocean 
might implant m the Phemeian mariners who first 
passed beyond it the bebef that they had found in 
these two mountains the pillars which the god set up to 
mark the end of the earth, in the endless ocean beyond 
them they could easily recogmae the western sea in 
which their sun-god went to his rest That Grades, on 
the shore of the sea mto which the sun went down, 
was especially zealous m the worship of Melkarth, that 
the descent of the god into the western ocean (the 
supposed death of Heracles^) and the awakening of the 
god with the sun of the sprmg were here celehiated 
with especial emphasis, is a fact which recLuires no 
explanation The legends of the Hespendes, the 
daughters of the West, m whose garden Melkaith 
celebrates the holy mariiage with Astarte (I 371), of 
the islands of the blest m the western sea, appear to 

1 Movara, “Phoeniz” 2, B22 StraLo (p 48) puts the fiiat sattla- 
manta of the PhanicianB m the midst of the Libyan caaat and at 
Q-adaa just after the Trojan ■war, YellBina (1, 2, 6, in combination 
■with 1, 8, 4), m tha year 1100 B o Of Moyaia, he cit S 148, note 90 
The Qreaka called both land and nvar TarteaBna The piUara of tha 
Tynan god “ Arohalaus,” are with them the pillars of thair ''Heraclea,” 
which he Beta up aa maika of hia campaigns Haie, opposita the 
mouth of the Taitesaua, they place tha island Erythea, i e the red 
island on which the giant Oeryon, t e "tha roener,” guards the rad 
oxen of tha sun Erythea is one of tha islands near Oadiz, TyTull n-nb nfP, 
Deutsche “Alterthumsk ” 1, 134 ff ' 

a Sail " Jugurtha,” c 19 
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Lave a local backgrounil m tLe luxunant fertility ani 
favoured climate of Madeira and tLe Canary islands 
The land off the coast of wLicL Gades lay, tLe valley 
of the Guadalq^unu, was named by the Phenicians 
Taisis (TarshisL), ani by the Greeks Tartessus The 
genealogical table in Genesis places Tarsis among the 
sons of J avan Th e proph et Ez ekiel i epr es ents th e ships 
of Tarshish as bunging silver, iron, tin and lead to Tyre 
“ The ships of Tarshish,” so he says to the city of Tyre, 
^'WBie thy caravans, so wert thou replenished and 
very glorious m the midst of the sea”^ The Sicilian 
Stesichoius of Himera expresses himself in more 
extravagant terms He sang of the “ fountains of 
Taitessua (the Guadalq[uivir) rooted in sdver” The 
Greeks represent the Taitessus, the river which brought 
down gold, tin, iron in its waters, as springing from 
the silver mountain,® and according to Herodotus 
the first Greek ship, a merchajitman of Samos, which 
was diiven about the year 630 B 0 by a atoim from 
the cast to Tartessus, made a profit of 60 talents® 
Aristotle tells us that the first Phenicians who sailed 
to Tartessus obtained so much silver m exchange for 
things of no value that the ships could not carry the 
burden, so that the Phenicians left behmd the tackle 
and even the anchor they had brought with them and 
made new tackle of silver ^ Poseidonius says that 
among that people it was not Hades, but Plutus, who 
dwelt in the under-woild Once the forests had been 
burned, and the silvei and gold, melted by an enormous 
fire, flowed out on the suiface, every hill and mountain 
became a heap of gold and silver On the noith-west 
of this land the giouni shone with silver, tin and 

^ Ezok xxTii 12, 25 

* In Stiabo, p 148 , MullanliDfE, he cii 1, 81 

3 IIoiDil 4, 152 * "Dd mixab auac ’’ c, 147, 
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wliite gold mixed with, silver This soil the rivers 
wash e d d □ wn with th em Th e w om en dre w wat er fr em 
the river and peuied it through sieves, so that nothing 
hut gold, sdvBi and tm remained in the sieve ^ 
Diodorus tells the same story of the ancient burning of 
the forests on the p3n.’Bnees (from which fire they got 
their name), by which the silver ore was lendered 
fluid and oozed fiom the mountains, so that many 
streams were formed of pure silver To the native 
inhabitants the value of sdver was so httle known 
that the Phemcians obtamed it in exchange lor small 
piesents, and gamed great treasures by cairying the 
silver to Asia and all other nations The greed of 
the meichants went so fai that when the ships were 
laden, and there was still a large quantity of silver 
lemammg, they took off the lead from the anchors 
and replaced it with silver Stiabo assures us that 
the land thiough which the Beetis flows was not 
suipasaed in fertility and all the blessings of earth 
and sea by any legion in the world , neither gold nor 
silver, copper nor iron, was found anywheie else in 
such abundance and excellence The gold was not 
only dug up, but also obtained by washing, as the 
riVBis and streams brought down sands of gold In 
the sands of gold pieces weie occasionally found half-a*- 
pound in weight, and requiring very little puiification. 
Stone salt was also found there, and there was abund- 
ance of house cattle and sheep, which produced exceUent 
wool, of corn and wine The coast of the shore beyond 
the pillars was covei ed with shell-fish and large puiple- 
fish, and the sea was rich m fish (the tunnies and the 
Tartessian murena so much sought after in antiquity),® 
which the ebb and flow of the tide brought up to 
the beach. Corn, wine, the best oil, wax, honey, 
^ In Strabp, p 148 ^ Anstoph "Eanae,” 4*76 
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piteli and emnabar were ezpoitsd fiom tins fortunate 
land ^ 

If the Phemcians were able in the thiiteeiith century 
to settle upon Cypius and Rhodes, the islands of the 
^Egean and the coasts of Hellas, their population 
must have been nuineious, their industry active, their 
trade lucrative That subsequently in the twelfth 
century they also took into possession the coasts of 
Sicily, Saidmia and Noith Ahica by means of their 
colonies is a proof that the request foi the law products 
and metals of the West was veiy lively and in ci easing 
in Syiia and m Egypt, in Assyiia and Babylonia 
The market of these lands must have been veiy remu- 
neiative to the Phenicians m order to induce them 
to make their discovenea, their distant voyages and 
remote settlements If the Phenicians about the year 
1100 BO were in a position to discover the straits of 
Gribialtai, the fact shows us that they must have 
practised navigation for a long time The horizon of 
the Greek maimer ended even in the ninth century 
in the waters of Sicdy, and m the fifth century B a 
the voyage of a Greek ship from the Syrian coast 
to the pillais of Pleracles occupied 80 days^ After 
the founding of Gades the Phemcians ruled over the 
whole length of the Meditenanean by their harbour 
fortresses and factories. Their ships crossed the long 
basin in every diiection, and everjnvhere they found 
harbours of safety They showed themselves no less 
apt and inventive m the arts of navigation than the 
Babylonians had shown themselves m technical inven- 
tions and astronomy, they were holder and more 
enterprising than the Assyiians in the campaigns 
which the latter attempted at the time when the 

^ DiDi 3, 35, StiabD, p 141 

2 ScyUx, ^‘Poiipl” c 111 
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Phsmcians were buildmg Grades ^ they were more 
ventures ome and endunng on the water than their 
tiihesmen the Arabians on the sandy sea of the desert 
In the possession of the ancient eivdisation of the East 
theu manners and meichants presented the same con- 
trast to the Thracians and Hellenes, the Sicels, the 
Libyans and Iberians which the Poituguese and the 
Spaniards piesented 2500 yeais later to the tribes of 
America 
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CHAPTER lY 

THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL 

Not far iBHiDVed fLom the harbour- cities, whose ships 
discovered the land of silver, which earned the natural 
wealth of the West to the lands of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and the Nile, in order to exchange them for the 
productions of those countries, in part immediately upon 
the borders of the marts which united the East and the 
West, and side by side with them, dwelt the Israelites 
on the heights and in the valleys which they had 
conq^uered, m very simple and original modes of life 
Even (JuiiRg the war agamst the ancient population 
of Canaan, immediately after the first successes against 
the Amorites, they had, as we have seen, dropped 
any common participation m the struggle, any unity 
under one leader According to their numbers and 
bravery, and the resistance encountered, the various 
tribes had won larger or smaller territories, better 
01 inferior districts Immigration and cDnq[uest did 
not lead among the Isiaehtes to a combination of their 
powers under the supremacy of one leader, but rather 
to separation into clans and cantons, which was also 
favoured by the nature of the country cDnc[ueied, a 
district lying in unconnected parts, and poasessmg no 
central region adapted for governing the whole Thus, 
after the settlement, the life of the nation bLcame 
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divided mto separate eircles accDidmg to tlie position 
and cliaiacter of the mountain canton wliicli the 
particular tube had ohtamed, and the fortune which it 
had experienced Even if there was an mvasion of 
the enemy, the tube attacked was left to defend 
itself as well as it could It was only veiy rarely, 
and in tunes of great danger, that the nobles and 
elders of the whole land, and a gieat number of the 
men of war from aU the tribes, were collected lound 
the sacred ark at Shiloh, at Bethel, at Mizpeh, or 
at Gilgal for common counsel or common defence 
But even when a resolution was passed by the nobles 
and elders and the people, mdividual tribes some- 
times resisted, even by force of arms, the expressed 
wiU of the nation, or at least of a gieat pait of the 
nobles and people, and the division of the tribes 
sometimes led even to open war 

Within the tubes also therewas no fixed arrangement, 
no fixed means for preseivmg peace The elans and 
families for the most pait possessed separate valleys, 
glens, or heights The heads of the oldest families 
were also the governors of these cantons, and composed 
the differences between the members of the clan, canton, 
or city by then decisions , while in other places bold 
and successful waiiiois at the head of voluntary bands 
made acijuisitiDns, in which the descendants of the 
leader took the rank of elder and judge Emment 
houses of this kmd, togethei with the heads of families 
of ancient descent, formed the order of nobles and 
elders, ''who hold the judge’s staff in them hands, 
and ride on spotted asses with beautiful saddles, whde 
the common people go afoot If a tribe fell mto 
distress and danger, the nobles and elders assembled 
and took counsel, while the people stood round, unless 
1 Judges y ID, 14 , x 4 
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some man of distinction had alroady risen and sum- 
moned the tube to follow him For tho people dul 
not adhere exclusively to the chief of the oldest ftimily 
m the canton , nobles and otliDia within, and m spcfial 
cases without, the tube, who had obtained a proiuirieut 
position by warhke actions, or by the wisdom of tlieir 
decisions, whose position and power promised lielj), 
piotection and the accomplishment of the seiitciiee, 
were invited to remove strife and differ eiicea, unless 
the contending persona pi ef erred to heJj) themsidves 
Only the man who could not help hiaiself aoiighl., as ii 
lule, the decision of the elder or judge. 

The names of some of the men whose decision wa-s 
sought in that time have been preserved iii the tradi- 
tion of the Israelites. Tholah of the tribe of IsNiicliiir, 
Jair of the land of Gilead, Eb^Jan of nethlehcm m the 
tube of Judah, Elon of the tribe of ^^ebulun, ami Abdim 
of Ephiaim, ai'e all mentioned us judges of udLo, Of 
Jan we are told that he had 30 sons, who rode on 30 
asses, and possessed 30 villages Ebjjaii is also snid lo 
have had 30 sons and to have married 30 daughters ; 
while Abdon had 40 sons and 30 grandsons, who rodo 
on 70 asses ^ 

On the heights and table-lands of the diatrieta cost 
of the Jordan, in the land of Gilead, were HctUeil the 
tubes of Eenben and Gad and a pait of the tribe of 
Manasseh At an early period they grow togetlu'r, flo 
that the name of the region sometimes represeuta tho 
names of tb ese tribes Here the pastoral life and breed- 
ing of cattle remained predominant, as in the less pro- 
ductive districts on the west of the Jordan. Jiut on 
the plains and in the valleys of the west the greater 
part of the settlers devoted themselves to the eulturo 
of the vine and agriculture. The walls of the ancient 

^ Judges X 1—6 , XU S— 16 
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cities were at first used as a protEction against the 
attacks of rotbeiSj oi raids of enemies, tlie inhabit- 
ants, afterwards as before, planted their fields and 
ymeyards outside the gates ^ But the custom of 
dwellmg together led to the beginnings of civic life, 
industrial skill, and common order The tiade of the 
Phenicians, which touched the land of the Hebiews 
here and there, and the more advanced culture of the 
cities of the coast, could not remam without mfluence 
on the Hebrews 

The religious feeling which separated the Israelites 
fiom the Canaanites was not more thoroughly effective 
than the community of blood and the contrast to the 
ancient population of the land m bringing about the 
combination and union of the Israelites The rehgious 
life was as much without organisation as the civic, 
on the contraiy, as the Israehtes spread as settlers over 
a laiger district, the unity and connection of religious 
worship which Moses previously established again fell 
to the ground It is tiue, the sacred aik remained at 
Shiloh, five leagues to the noith of Bethel, undei the 
sacied tent in the land of the tribe of Ephraim At 
this place a festival was held yearly in honour of 
Jehovah, to which the Israelites assembled to offer 
prayer and saciifiee On othei occasions eiIso people 
went to Shiloh to offer sacrifice ® The priestly ofidce 
in the sacied tent at the sacred aik remained with the 
descendants of Aaion, m the famdy of Phinehas, the 
son of Eleazai, the eldest son of Aaron (I 497) 
But with the settlement a number of other places of 
sacrifice had risen up beside the sanctuary at Shiloh 
On the heights and under the oaks at Hamah in the 
land of Benjamin, at Mizpeh in the same district, as 
well as at Mizpeh beyond Jordan, where Jacob and 
^ e g Judges IX 27 ® Judges xxi 19, 1 Sam i 3 , u 13 
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Laban bad parted in peace/ at Bethel on the borders 
of the land of Ephraim and Benjamm, where Abraham 
sacrificed (between Bethel and Ai) and Jacob received 
the name of Israel j ^ finally at Grdgal on the east of 
Jordan, where Joshua lay encamped, and kept the pass- 
over, befoie he attacked Jericho, Jehovah was mvoked 
At these places also the firstlmga of the fruits were 
offeied, goats, rams, and bulls were offered, with or 
without the inteivention of the priest, and mquiry 
made for the wdl of Jehovah without priestly help or 
intervention Any one who set up an altar estab- 
lished a priest there, or hired a priest For this pur- 
pose men were chosen who claimed to be of the race of 
Moses and Aaron, just as the service of the sacred ark 
at Shiloh was in the hands of this family , but men of 
other origin and tribes were not excluded even from the 
priesthood at the ark ® 

In such a want of any defined and influential 
position of the priesthood, m the want of any church 
organisation, it was only the superior personal power of 
the priests at Shiloh which could protect the religious 
feeling and traditional custom against the influences 
of the new surroundings, and Canaanitish rites Tra- 
dition, at any rate from the first third of the eleventh 
century B o , had no good to tell of the morals of the 
priests at Shiloh To those who came to bring an 
offermg the servant of the priest ’Said, “ Grive flesh to 
roast for the priest , he will not have it sodden but 
raw ” If the person sacrificmg rephed, "We wiU burn 
only the fat, then take what you desue,” the servant 
answered,^" You must give it me now, and if you wiU 
not I shall take it by force ” If the priest desired 
cooked flesh from the sacrifice, he sent his servant, who 

1 Judges XX 1, vol 1 41D * 1 Sam x 3 , vol i 390, 411 

® JuigBBxvii 6, ID, x'mi 30, ISam yu 1, 2, yi 3 
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struck -witli Ills thre e-prong B cl fork into the caulclran, 
and wkat hs brought out was the priest’s 

The religious yibwb of the Isiaelites, not sufficiently 
represented among themselves^ were the moie exposed 
to the influence of the rites of the Cauaanites, as these 
rites belonged to tribes of kmdied nature and character. 
In this way it came about that the Canaanitish gods 
Baal and Aatarte were worshipped beside Jehovah, the 
god of Isiael, and that in one or two places the old 
worship was perhaps entirely driven out by these new 
gods But even where this did not take place, it 
was owing to the example and impulse of the Syrian 
modes of worship that images were here and there 
set up on the altars of Jehovah When the conception 
of the divine nature m the spirit of a nation passes 
beyond the first undefined feeling and intimation, — 
when it receives a plamer and more expressive shape 
in the minds of men, and the first steps of artistic and 
technical skill, or the example of neighbours, are coin- 
cident with this advance, — the general result is that 
men desue to see the ruling powers fixed m distinct 
forms, then the gods are presented in a realistic manner 
in visible forms and images And thus it was among 
the Isiaehtes The command of Moses given in oppo- 
sition to the images of Egypt (I 354) was long smee 
forgotten Michah, a man of the tribe of Ephiaun, 
caused a goldsmith to make a carved and molten image 
of Jehovah of 200 shekels of silver , and set it up m a 
temple on Mount Ephraim, establishing as a priest a 
Levite, the “ descendant of Moses.” When a part of 
Dan marched noithwards m order to win for them- 
selves abodes there, which they could not conquer from 
the Phihstmes, the men of Dan earned off this image 
along with the Levite and set it up m the city of Laish 
(Dan), which they took from the Sidomans (I 371), 
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and the “grands on of Moses” and his descendants con- 
tinued to he piiBsts before this image ^ At Nob also there 
was a gilded image of J ehovah, and many had Teiaphim, 
or images of gods in the form of men, m their houses ^ 

Nothing important was undei taken before ing[uiiy 
was made of the will of Jehovah The inq[uuy was 
made as a rule by casting lots before the sacred 
tabernacle at Shiloh, before the altars and images of 
Jehovah,® or by q^uestioning the priests and sooth- 
sayers Counsel was also taken of these if a cow had 
gone astray, and they received, in return bread or a 
piece of money 

Of the feuds which the tribes of Israel carried on 
at this time, some have remamed in remembrance * 
The concubne of a Lcvite, so we are told in the 
book of Judges, who dwelt on Mount Ephraim, ran 
away from her husband , she went back to her father, 
to Bethlehem in Judah Her husband rose and 
followed her, pacified her, and then set out on his 
return The first evening they reached the city of the 
Jebusites, but the Levite would not pass the night 
among the Canaanites (I 500), and turned aside to 
Gibeah, a place in the tube of Benjamm. Here no 
one received the travellers, they were compelled to 
lemam in the street tdl an old man came home late m 
the evenmg fiom lua woik m the field When he 
heaid that the traveller was from Ephraim he received 
him mto his house, for he was himself an Ephraimite, 
gave fodder to the asses of the Levite and his concubine, 

^ Judges xvu ff 

® 1 Sam XXX 13 — IB, xxx 9, Hen xxxi 34, Judges xyii 6, iwu 
14, 17 j 2 Kings xxiu 24 

^ B g Judges Tx 38 — 4D, xyux 6, xi IB fif The priests ■xv^ore a 
pocket mth lots (apparently small stones) on the breast The Hnia 
and Thu m m xm of the Ilxgh. Fnest was onginally nothing hut those 
lots 

* On the compoBitxon of the Book of Judges, cf De Wetto-Schrader, 
“ Exnloitung,” 325 fE 
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and placed Ins attendant witli his own servants 
Then they washed their feet, and itankj and their 
hearts were meiiy But the men of Giheah collected 
round the house in the evemngj pressed on the door, 
and demanded that the strangei from Ephiaim should 
be given up to them , they wished to destroy him In 
order to save himself the priest gave up to them his 
concubine, that they might satisfy their passions on 
her The men of Gibeah abused her the whole night 
through, so tbaf next morning she lay dead upon the 
threshold The Levite went with the corpse to his 
home at Ephraim, cut it mto twelve pieces with a 
kmfe, and sent a piece to each tribe Every one 
who saw it said, “The hke was never heard since 
Israel came out of Egypt ” And the chiefs of the 
nation assembled and pronounced a curse upon him 
who did not come to Mizpah (m the land of Benjamin) 
that he should be put to death Then all the tribes 
assembled at Mizpah, it is said about 400,000 men,^ 
only from Jabesh in Gilead and the tribe of Benjamm 
no one came The Levite told what had happened to 
him, and the tribes sent messengers to Benjamm, to 
bring the men of Gib eah But the children of B enj amin 
refused, and assembled their men of war, more than 
26,000 in number, and took up aims Then the 
people rose up and said, “ Cursed be he who gives a 
wife to Benjamm'^ ^ Eveiy tenth man was sent back 
for supplies , the rest marched out against Benjamin 
But “Benjamm was a ravenmg wolf, who ate up the 
spoil at mornmg and divided the booty m the even- 
mg j they were mighty archers, and could throw with 
the left hand as well as the right ® They fought twice 

^ In David’s tuns only 270,000 are giyen balo-w, cbap 7 

2 Judges XX 8, xxi 7 — 18 

3 Gtsn ttIitt 27, Judges xx 16, 1 Dhxon viu 39, xu 2, 2 
OhiDn xiT 7 
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at Gribeah With siiccesa against thsir Eountiymen Not 
till the third contest did the Israelites gam the victory, 
and then only by an ambuscade and counterfeit flight 
After this oveitliiow the wIioIb tube is said to have 
been massacred, the flocks and herds destroyed, and 
the cities burnt Only GOO men, as we aie told, 
escaped to the lock Eimmon on the Dead Sea 
When the community again assembled at Bethel the 
people weiB troubled that a tribe should be extupated 
and wanting in Isiael, so they caused joeace and a 
safe return to be pi o claimed to the remainder of Ben- 
jamin And when 12,000 men were sent out against 
Jabesh to punish the city because none of then in- 
habitants came to the gathermg at Mizpch, they weie 
oidered to spaie the maidens of Jabesh In obedience 
to this command they biought 400 maideua back from 
Jabesh, and these weie given to the Benjamites But 
as this number was insufficient the Benjamites were 
allowed, when the yeaily festival was held at Shiloh 
(p D2), and the daughteis of Shiloh came out to dance 
before the city, to lush out from the \ineyaids and cairy 
off wives for themselves Thus docs tradition explain 
the non-BXBCution of the deciee that no Isiaelite should 
give hia daughter to wife to a man of Benjamin, and the 
rescue of the tribe of Benjamm from destiuction ^ 

Without unity and connection in their political and 
leligious hfe, amid the q^uarrels and feuds of the tribes, 
families and individuals, when every one helped and 
avenged himself, and violence and cruelty abounded, 
— in the lawless condition when every one iii Israel 
did what was right m bis own eyes," — the Isiaelitcs 

1 TLaao Dvents Ibolong, acDDriling to Judges xx 27 JI, to the jiBiied 
imiUBiliately aftei the Doiig.uest os a fact, the 'wai against Boujaiaiu 
IS not to he placod long afbor this, i s about 1200 u o Ut Bo Wotte- 
Schiailer, “Euiloitung,” S 326 
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ware in danger of bEConnng tbs pray of BVery axtBinal 
foe, and it was a (Question wlietliBr they conlrl long 
maintain the land they had won It was fortunate 
that there was no united monarchy at the head either 
of the Philistines or the PhemcianSj that the latter 
were lutent on othei matters, as their colonies in 
the Mediteiranean, while the cities of the Philistines, 
though they aLc[uired a closer combination as eaily as 
the eleventh century B c , or even earlier (1 348), did 
not, at least at fiist, go out to make foreign conijuests 
Put it was unavoidable that the old population, especi- 
ally in the north, where they remained in the greatest 
numbers amongst the Israelites, shoald again rise and 
find strong points of support in the Canaanite princes 
of Hazor and Damascus , that the Moabites who lay to 
the east of the Dead Sea, the Ammonites, the neighbours 
of the land of G-ilead, that the wandering tribes of the 
Syrian desert should feel themselves tempted to invade 
Israel, to carry off the flocks and plunder the harvests 
and, if they found no vigorous resistance, to take up a 
permanent settlement in the countiy Without the 
protection of natural borders, without combination 
and guidance, as they were, the Israehtes could only 
succeed in resisting such attacks when in the time of 
danger a skilful and brave waiiior was found, who 
was able to louse his own tribe, and perhaps one or 
two of the neighbourmg tnbes, to a vigorous resistance, 
or to liberation if the enemy was already in the land 
It is the deeds of such heroes, and almost these alone, 
which remamed in the memory of the Israehtes fiom 
the first two centuiips following their settlement , and 
these narratives, m part fabulous, must represent the 
history of Israel for this period 

Eglon, king of Moab, defeated the Isiaehtes, passed 
over the Jordan, took Jericho, and heie estabhsheJ 
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himsslf With Grilead the tribe of Benjamin, which 
dwelt nearest to Jericho, at first must have felt with 
especial weight the oppression of Moah For 18 yeais 
the Israelites are said to have served Eglon. Then 
Ehud, of the tribe of Benjamin, a leputed great grand- 
son of the youngest son of Jacob, the father of the Ben- 
jamites, came with others to Jericho to bring tribute 
When the tax had been defiveied Ehud desired to 
speak privately with the king Permission was given, 
and Ehud went with a two-edged sword m his hand, 
under his gaiment, to the king, who sat alone in the 
cool upper chambei Ehud spoke “ I have a mes- 
sage from Grod to thee,^’ and when Eglon rose to 
receive the message Ehud smote him with the sword 
in the belly, “so that even the haft went in, and 
the fat closed over the blade, for the king of Moab 
was a very fat man But Ehud went down to the 
court, and closed the door behind him” When the 
servants found the door closed they thought that the 
king had covered his feet for sleep At last they 
took the key and found the king dead on the floor 
But Ehud blew the trumpet on Mount Ephraim, 
assembled a host, seized the fords of Jordan, and 
slew about 10,000 Moabites, and the Moabites retired 
into tbeir old possessions ^ 

Another narrative tells of the foi tunes of the tribes 
of Naphtah, Zebiilun, and Issaehar, which weie settled 
in the north, under Mount Hermon Jabin, king of 
Hazor, had chariots of non, and Sisera his captain 
was a mighty warrior, and for 20 years they oppressed 
the Israelites.® Deborah, the wife of Lapidoth, of the 
tribe of Issaehar, dwelt m the land of Benjamin, 
between Bethel and Ramali, under the palra-tiee , she 
could announce the will of Jehovah, and the people 
1 Juigsa ui 12 IF 2 Juigeg iv , v 
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cams to her to obtain cduusbI and judgment At her 
command Baiak, the son of Abiuoam, assembled the 
men of the tubes of Zebulun and Naphtali , assistance 
also came fiom Issachai, Manasseh, Ephraim and 
Benjamin Siaeia went forth with 900 chariots and a 
great host and the Isiaelites retired before him to the 
south of the brook Kishon Sisera crossed the brook 
and came upon the Tsiaehtes in the valley of Megiddo , 
he was defeated, leapt from his chariot, and fled on 
foot and came unto the tent of Heber the Kenite 
Jael, Heber’s wife, met him and said, ‘‘ Turn in, my 
lord, to me, fear not” When in his thirst he asked 
for water, she ojiened the bottle of milk and allowed 
him to chink, and when he lay down to rest she 
covered him with the carpet Being weaned, he sank 
into a deep sleep Then Jael softly took the nail of the 
tent and a hammer in her hand, and smote the nail 
thiDugh hia temples so that it passed into the earth 
When Barak, who pursued the fugitive, came, Jael 
said, “ I will show thee the man whom thou seekest,” 
and led him into the tent where Sisera lay dead on the 
ground 

Israers song of victory is as follows “Listen, ye 
kings , give ear, ye princes , I will sing to Jehovah, 
I will play on the harp of Jehovah, the kmg of Israel, 
Theie were no princes in Israel till I, Deborah, arose 
a mother m Israel Arise, Baiak , bring forth thy 
captives, thou son of Ahmoam Shout, ye that ride 
on she-asbBs, and ye that sit upon carpets, and ye 
that go on foot, and let the people come down into 
the plain, to the gates of the cities Then I said, 
Go down, O people of Jehovah, against the strong, a 
smaU people against the mighty From Ephraim they 
came and fiom Benjamin, from Machir (z e from the 
Manassites on the east of the lake of Gennesareth) the 
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rulers caiUBj and the chiefs of Issachar were with 
Deboiah, and Zehuluu is a people which peiilled his 
life to the death, and Naphtali on the heights of the 
field On the sti earns of Eeuhen theie was taking of 
counsel, hut why didst thou sit still among the heids 
to hear the pipe of the hei dsmen Gilead also 
lemained heyond Joidan, and Asher abode on the 
shore of the sea in his valleys, and Dan on his heights 
The kings came, they fought at the water of Megiddo , 
they gamed no booty of silver Issachar, the support 
of Baiak, thiew himself m the valley at his heels The 
biDok Kishon washed away the enemy a brook of 
battles IS the bio ok Kishon Go forth, my soul, 
upon the strong Blessed above women shall Jael 
be, above women in the tent He asked foi water, 
she gave him milk , she bi ought him cream in a 
lordly dish She put forth her hand to the nail, and 
her right hand to the woikman's hammer, and she 
smote Sisera, she shattered, and pierced his temples 
Between hei feet he lay shattered The mothei of 
Sisera looked fiom hei window , she called through the 
lattice ' "Why Imgei his chariots in returning why 
delay the wheels of Ins chariot Her wise maidens 
answered her, nay, she answered herself ^ Will they 
not find spoil and divide it, one or two maidens to 
each, spoil of broideied robes for Sisera^' So must 
all thine enemies peiiah, 0 Jehovah, but may those 
who love him be as the sun going foith inhia strength ” 
Whether this song was composed by Deborah, or by 
some othei person in hei name, it is certainly an 
aiibieut song of victory and contcmpoiaiy with the 
events it celehiates 

The tubes of Israel also which were settled m the 
land of Gilead remembered with gratitude a mighty 
warn or wbo had once delivered them from grievous 
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oppression The Ammonites^ tlie eastern neighbours 
of the land of Grilead, oppressed ‘'the sons of Israel 
who dwelt beyond Joidan” for 18 years, and marched 
over Joidan against Judah, Benjamm and the house 
of Ephiaim Then the eldeis of the land of Grilead 
bethought them of Jephthah (Jephthah means “freed 
fiom the yoke'"), to whom they had formerly refused 
the inheritance of his father because he was not the 
son of the lawful wife, but of a courtezan He had 
retired into the gorges of the mountain and col- 
lected round biTin a band of robbers, and done deeds 
of bravery To him the elders went , he was to be 
their leader in fightmg agamst the sons of Ammon 
Jephthah said, “Have ye not driven me out of the 
house of my father now that ye are m distress ye 
come to me Stdl he followed then: invitation, and 
the people of Gdead gathered round him at Mizpeh 
and made him then chief and leader “ If I return 
in tiiumph from the sons of Ammon,” such was Jepli- 
thah’s vow, “the first that meets me at the door of 
my house shall be dedicated to Jehovah, and I will 
sacrifice it as a burnt-offermg” When he had asked 
the tribe of Ephraim for assistance in vain he set out 
agamst the Ammonites with the warriors of the tribes of 
Eeuben, Gad and Manasseh, and oveicame them in a 
great battle on the river Arnon The Ephiaimites 
made it a reproach agamst Jephthah that he had 
fought agamst the Ammonites without them, they 
crossed the Joidan in arms But Jephthah said, “I 
was m straits, and my people with me , I called to 
you, but ye aided me not ” He assembled the men of 
Gdead, defeated the Ephxaimites, and came to the 
fords of the Jordan before the fugitives, so that more 
than 43,000 men of Ephraim aie said to have been slam 
When he returned to his home at Mizpeh hia 
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only daughter came to meet him joyfully, with her 
maidens and timbrels and dancing Jephthah tore 
his garments and cried, “ My daughter, thou hast 
brought me very low , I have opened my mouth to 
Jehovah and cannot take it back ” “My father,'’ she 
answered, “if thou hast opened thy mouth to Jehovah, 
do to me as thou hast spoken, for Jehovah has given 
thee vengeance on thine enemies, the Ammomtes 
But first let me go vuth my companions to the 
mountams, and theie for two months bewail my vir- 
ginity ” This was done, and on her return Jephthah 
did to her accoiding to his vow And it was a custom 
in Isiael for the maidens to lament the daughter of 
Jephthah for foui days in the year Aftoi this 
Jephtha]! is said to have been judge for six yeais 
longer beyond Joidan, z e to have mamtaincd the 
peace in these districts 

Grievous calamity came upon Israel in this period 
fiom a migratory people of the Syrian desert, from 
the mcuisioiis of the Midians, who, like the Moabites 
and Ammonites, are designated in Genesis as a nation 
kmdrcd to the Israelites, with whom Moses was said 
to have entered mto close relations (I 449, 408) 
Now the Midianites with other tribes of the desert at- 
tacked Israel m constant piedatoiy incursions ” Like 
locusts in multitude,” we are told, “the enemy came 
with their flocks and tents , there was no end of them 
and their camels When Isiael had sowed the sons of 
the East came up and destroyed the inciease of the 
land as far as Gaza, and left no sustenance remaining, 
no sheep, oxen and asses And the sons of Israel weie 
compelled to hide themselves m ravines, and caves, and 
mountain fortresses ” ^ Eoi seven years Isiael is said 
to have been desolated in this manner Beside the 
1 Juilgoa M 2 — 3 
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tribes of Issacbai and Zebulun, between Mount Tabor 
and the Kislion, dwelt a part of the tube of Manasseh - 
The family of Abiezer, belonging to this tribe, possessed 
Ophra In an incuision of the Midiamtes the sons of 
Joash, a man of this family, were slain , ^ only Gride on, 
the youngest, lemained When the Midiamtes came 
again, after their wont, at the time of harvest, and 
encamped on the plain of Jezreel, and Grideon was 
beating wheat m the vat of the wine-press m order to 
save the corn fiom the Midiamtes, Jehovah aioused him 
He gathered the men of his family around him, 300 
in number ® When Jehovah had given him a favour- 
able sign, and he had reconnoitred the camp of the 
Midiamtes, together with his armour-beaier Phurah, he 
determined to attack them in the night He divided his 
troop into companies containmg a hundred men, each 
took a trumpet and a hghted toidi, which was concealed 
in an earthen pitcher These companies wei e t o approach 
the camp of the Midiamtes from three sides, and when 
Grideon blew the trumpet and disclosed his torch they 
were all to do the same Immediately after the second 
night-watch, when the Midiamtes had just changed the 
guards, Grideon gave the signal All bioke their pitchers, 
blew their trumpets, and cued, “The sword for Jeho- 
vah and Gideon I ” Startled, teriified, and imagining 
that they were attacked by mighty hosts, the Midiamtes 
fled Then the men of Manasseh, Asher, Zebulun and 
Naphtali arose, and Gideon hastily sent messengers to 

^ JurlgBg -vui I') 

® The DlDaBryatiDn. that Griiepn -was tha least in tha housa of his 
fathoi, and his family the -weakast in Manasseh (JuclgBS ti 15), 
IS iua no donht to tha taniency of the EphimmitiQ text to show 
ho-w stiong Jehovah is even, m the ■weak Eiom similar moti'veB it is 
said that G-idaon himself leduosd his oimy to 3DD man (Judges 'vii 
2 — B) In the piesanca of tha Bphiaimitaa Grideon speaks only of tha 
family of Ahiazei 
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tliB EpbraimitBs tliat they should sbizb ths fords 
Jordan before the Midianites. The Ephraimites as- 
sembled and took two piinces of the Midianites, Oieb 
(Raven) and Zeeb (Wolf) The Ephraimites stiove 
with Grideon that he had not summoned them sooner 
Grideon replied modestly, “Is not the gleaning of the 
giapes of Ephraim better than the vintage of Abiezer'^ 
Did not Jehovah give the princes of Midian into your 
hand *2 Could I do what ye have done ” He pur- 
sued the Midiamtea over the Joidan in older to get 
into his power their piincea Zcbah and Zalmunna, 
who had previously slain his brothers When he 
passed the river at Succoth he asked the men of 
Succoth to give bread to his weaned soldieis But 
the elders feaied the vengeance of the Midianites, 
and said, “Arc Zebah and Zalmunna already in thine 
hand, that we should give bread to thy men ” 
Gideon replied in anger, “If Jehovah gives them into 
my hand I will tear youi flesh with the thorns of the 
wilderness and with brieis ” The inhabitants of Penuel 
on the Jabbok also, to which Gideon marched, refused 
to feed their countrymen , like those of Succoth, they 
feaied the Midianites Gideon led his army by the 
way of the dwellers in tents far away to Karkor Here 
he defeated and scattered the 15,000 Midianites who 
had escaped, and captured the two princes Then ho 
turned back to Succoth and said to the elders, “See, 
hero are Zebah and Zalmunna, for whom ye mocked 
me,” He caused them bo be seized, seventy-seven in 
number, and tore them to death with tlioiiia and briers 
The towel of Penuel he destroyed, and caused the in- 
liabiianta of the place to he slam To the captured 
princes he said, “What manner of men were they 
whom ye once slew at Tahor And they answer ed, 
“As 111 DU ait, they looked like the sons of a king'’ 
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“They WBie my brstliren, the sons of my mother, ” 
Gideon answered "As Jehovah liveth, if ye had 
saved them alive I would not slay you Stand up,” 
he called to his first-born son Jether, " and slay them ” 
But the youth feared and drew not his swoid, for he 
was yet young " Slay us thyself,” said the prisoneis, 
" for as the man is, so is his skength ” This was done 
When the booty was divided Gideon claimed as his 
share the golden ear-rings of the slain Midianites 
They WBiD collected m Gideon's mantle, and the weight 
leached 1700 shekels of gold, beside the purple raiment 
of the dead kmgs, and the moons and chams on the 
necks of the camels 

Gideon had gamed a briUiant victory, no more is 
heard of the raids of the Midianites Out of the booty 
lie set up a gilded image (ephod) at Ophia ^ He over- 
threw the altar of Baal and the image of Astarte in his 
city, and this, as is expressly stated, m the night 
(fiom which we must conclude that the inhabitants 
of,Oplira weiB attached to this worship) , and in the 
place of it he set up an altar to Jehovah on the 
height, and in the city another altai, which he called 
"Jehovah, peace” "Unto this day it is stiU in 
Ophia ” 

After the liberation of the land, which was owing to 
him, Gideon held the fiist place in Israel We are 
told that the Clown had been offered to him and that 
he refused it ^ But if Gideon left 70 sons of his body 
by many wives, if we find that his influence descended 
to his sons, he must have held an almost royal position, 
in which a harem was not wanting He died, as it 

1 "Wliat la rnaant in Juilgea tui 27 by an opbol is not obar Tha 
words wlnob follow in tba yaise— that all Isi a bI went whoring after 
Gh-deon — are obyiDnsly an addition of tha piophatic rsvision 

* JudgBs -MU 22 
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SBEina, m a goocL old age, and was buried in the grave 
□f his fathers (after 1150 B D^) 

The same need of proteetion which preserved Gideon 
in power till his death had induced some cities to foim 
a league, after the pattern of the cities of the Philis- 
tines, for mutual support and security Shechem, 
the old metropolis of the tribe of Ephraim, was the 
chief city of this league Here on the citadel at 
Shechem the united cities had built a temple to Baal 
Beiith, « e to Baal of the league, and established a 
fund for the league m the treasury of this temple 
One of the 70 sons of Gideon, the child of a woman of 
Shechem, by name Abimelech, conceived the plan of 
estahlishmg a monarchy m Isiael by availing himself 
of Gideon^s name and memory, the desire for order and 
piotecUon from which the league had arisen, and the 
resources of the cities At first he sought to induce 
the cities to make him their chief Supported by them, 
he sought to remove his biothera and to take the 
monarchy into his own hands as the only heir of 
Gideon A skilful warrior like Abimelech, who carried 
with him the fame and mfluence of a great father, 
must have been welcome to the cities as a leader and 
chief in such wild times Abimelech spoke to the 
men of Shechem “ Consider that I am your hone and 
your flesh, which is better, that 70 men rule over you 
01 I only ” Then the citizens of Shechem and the 
inhabitants of the citadel assembled under the oak of 
Shechem and made Abimelech their king, and gave 
liim 70 shekels of silver fiom the temple of Baal 
Beiith, “that he might be able to pay people to serve 
him " With these and the men of Shechem who followed 

^ QiiloDn’ti 4ato can only bo lIxQi VDiy iniDfimtely IIs and tba 
gonOTfitinns uftoi him must hftyo bulongDcl to tho ascond af the 
twc'lfHi CQiitiiry n v 
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bim ks marchpd aDcl slew all kia brBtkren at Opkia in 
his father’s house (one only, Jotham, escape cl liim), and 
Israel obeyed him Abimelech seemed to have reached 
his object Perhaps he might have maintained the 
throne thus won by blood had he not, thiee yeais 
afterwards, [j^uarrelled with the cities which helped him 
to power The cities rose agamst him Abimelech 
with his forces went agamsL the chief city, Shechem 
The city was taken and destroyed, the inhabitants 
massacied About 1000 men and women fled for refuge 
into the temple of Baal Berith m the citadel , Abime- 
lecb caused them to be burned along with the temple 
Then he turned from Shechem to Thebez, some miles 
to the north When he stoimed the city the inhabit- 
ants fled into the strong tower, closed it, and went up 
on the roof of the tower Abimelech pressed on to 
the door of the tower to set it on fue, when a woman 
thiew a stone down from above which fell on Abime- 
Icch and broke his skull Then the king called to his 
armour-bearer, “Draw thy swoid and slay me, that it 
maj^ not be said, A woman slew him ” The youthful 
monarchy was wiecked on this q^uairel of the citizens 
with the new king 

Aftei this time Eli the priest at the sacred taber- 
nacle, a descendant of Ithamai, the youngest son of 
Aaron,^ is said to have been m honour among the 
Isiaelites l^ot only was he the priest of the national 
shiine, but counsel and judgment were also sought from 
him But Ell’s sons, Hophni and Phinehas, did evil, 
and lay with the women who came to the sacred taber- 
nacle to offer piayer and saciifice ® 

' Joaepli “ Anti^” 5, 11, 5 = ^ 22 — 25 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT DF THE MONAEDHiT IN ISRAEL. 

More than a century and a half had passed since the 
Isiaelites had won their land m Canaan The greater 
pait of the tribes, beside the bleeding of cattle, were 
occupied with the cultivation of vines and figs, and 
legulai agriculture, the minority had become accus- 
tomed to life in settled cities, and the eailiest stages 
of industry , but the unity of the nation was lost, 
and in the place of the religious fervour which once 
accompanied the exodus from Egypt, the rites of the 
Syrian deities had forced then way in alongside of the 
worship of Jehovah The division and disorganisation 
of the nation had exposed the Israelites to the attacks 
of their neighbouis , the attempt of Abimelech to 
establish a monarchy in connection with the cities had 
failed , the anarchy still continued Worse dangers still 
might be expected in the future The f Dices of the 
Moabites, Midianites, and Ammonites were not superior 
to that of the Israelites, the attacks of the tubes of the 
desert were of a transitory nature , but what if the cities 
of the coast, supeiior in civilisation, art, and combined 
power, should find it convenient when the affairs of 
Israel were in this position to extend their borders to the 
inteiior, and Israel should be gradually subjugated fcom 
the coast From the Phenicians there was nothing to 
fear navigation and trade entiicly occupied them, 
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from tlie beginning of the eleventh century their ships 
devoted their attention to discoveries in the Atlantic 
Ocean, beyond the straits of G^ibraltar (p 83) The 
case was different with the warlike cities of the Philis- 
tines If the Philistines were behind the Isiaelites in 
the extent of their texntoiy and dominion, their forces 
were held together and well organised by means of 
the confedeiation of the cities Bounded to the west 
by the sea, and to the south by the desert, the only 
path open to them for extending their power was in 
the direction of the Hebrews Por a long time they 
had been content to put a limit upon the extension of 
the tribes of Judah and Dan, but in the first half of the 
eleventh century B d the condition of Israel appeared 
to the federation of the Philistmes sufficiently inviting 
to induce them to pass from defence to attack Their 
blows feU first on Judah, Simeon, and the part of Dan 
which hadiemained in the south on the holders of the 
Philiatines , tubes which had hitherto been exempted 
from attack, whose territory had been protected by 
the deserts on the south, and the Dead Sea on the 
east But now they were attacked from the direction 
of the sea. The stiuggle with the Philistmes was not 
a matter of rapine and plunder, but of freedom and 
independence The aim of the five prmces of the 
Philistmes (I 348) was directed towards the extension 
of their own borders and their own dominion, and the 
war against the Israelites was soon carried on with 
vigour. The tribes of Judah and Dan were reduced 
to submission ^ If the Israelites did not succeed in 
uniting their forces, if they could not repair what was 
neglected at the conq^uest, and had since been at- 
tempted m vain, the suppression of their independence, 
their religious and national life, appeared certain The 
^ Judges xm 1 , xiv 4 , xt 11 , 1 Seuh xv 9 
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g^UBstion was wliethei ths nation of Israel, accustomecl 
to an iniependent and defiant life in small communities, 
and corrupted by it, possessed sufficient wisdom and 
devotion to solve the difficult task now laid upon it 
It was a melanclioly time for Isiael when the Philis- 
tines ruled over the south of the land Later gener- 
ations found some comfort for this national disgrace 
in the narratives of the strong and courageous Samson, 
the son of Manoah, of the tribe of Dan, whose deeds 
were placed by tradition in this period He had done 
the Phihstmes much mischief, and slam many of them , 
even when his foolish love foi a Philistine maiden 
finally brought him to rum, he slew more Philistines 
at his death than in his life — “about 3000 men and 
women ^ Whatever be the truth about these deeds, 
no individual effort could avail to save Israel when 
the Philistmes aeiiously set themselves to conquer 
the northern tribes, unless the nation roused itself 
and combined all its foiees under one definite head 

^ In. Samson, who ovdiddiiibb tho hon, and sends out the foxes 
■with fiiebiania, who ovoitluD'ws the pillars of tho temple, and hunes 
himself undai it, Steinthal (“Zoitaehiift fur YolkerpsychologiB,” 2, 
21) reDognises the sun-gtid of the Syrians The name Samaen means 
as a fact “ the sunny one " The long hair in which Samaen’s atrergth 
lay may aymbohse the growth of nature m the summer, and the 
cutting off cf it the decay of crsati've power in the ■winter so too the 
binding of Samson ma.y eigni^ the impnaoned powei of the ann in 
Wintei As Molkarth m the winter went to lest at hia pillara in the 
fai west, at tho end of hia wandoimgs, ao Samaon goes to hia rest 
between the two pillais in the ciby on the dioio cf the woatem sea If, 
finally, Samacn becomes the SOI vant of a miatieaa Dahlah — i e “the 
tender ” — ^thia alao is a ii ait which belongs to the myth of Melkaith , cf 
1 371 It IS not to he denied that tiaita of this myth hays forced 
thou way into tho fcim and Icgond of Samaon, although tho long hair 
holonga not to Samaon only, but to Samuel and all the Nazaritea, yet 
We must net from those traits diawthe conduaion that the son of 
Manoch la no moio than a mythical figure, and cyan these tioxtamuat 
hayo gone through many atagoa among tho laiashtea bofoio they could 
assume a foim of such ■ngoious hyohneaa, auch broad reality, aa we 
find pourtiaycd in the nariatiye of Samson 
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TliB Philistines invaded the land of Ephiaim with a 
mighty army, and forced their way beyond it north- 
wards as far as Aphek, two leagues to the south of 
Tabor At Tabor the Israehtes assembled and at- 
tempted to check the Philistmes, but they failed, 4000 
IsiaelitBs were slam Then the elders of Israel, in 
order to encourage the people, caused the ark of 
Jehovah to be brought from Shiloh into the camp 
Ell, the piiBst at the sacred tabernacle, was of the age of 
08 years Hophni and Phinehas, his sons, accompamed 
the sacred ark, which was welcomed by the army with 
shouts of joy In painful expectation Eli sat at the 
gate of Shiloh and awaited the result. Then a man 
of the tribe of Benjamin came m haste, with his clothes 
rent, and earth upon his head, and said, Israel is fled 
before the Philistines, thy sons are dead, and the aik 
of Gl-od IS lost ” Eh fell backwards fi om his seat, broke 
his neck, and died About 30,000 men are said to 
have fallen in the battle (about 1070 b d ) ^ 

1 The simpb&t motliutl of obtauung a fixed stJiting-pQmt foi tba 
data of tbs fouxidatioii of tbsmonaicbymlsiaalis to leckon baclrwaids 
from tbo captuie of JeiusalBin, and the destiuction of tba templo by 
Nsbucbadnezzai AcDoiding to tba canon of Ptolemy, Nobuebad- 
nezzai’b leign beganin tbe yaai BD4 B€ , tba temple and Jamsalem 
WBiB bimnad domiin tba mnetaantb yaar of king Nabncbainazzai (2 
Kings XXV 8, Jei In 12), i e m tba yeai 586 b d From tbis y box tbe 
Habiawa lecskoned 430 yaais to tbe commencement of tba bnilding of 
the temple (43 D = 37 years of Solomon since tbe begmning of tbe 
building 261 yaais fiom tbe death of Solomon to tbe taking of 
Samaiia + 132 yaaia from the taking of Samaiia to tba destinction 
of tba temple) Hence the bnildmg of the temple was commenced 
in the yaai 11)15 b o Since tbe commencement of tbe bmldmg is 
placed m the fourth year of Solomon, bis accBsaion would fall in tbs 
yeai 1018 b o , and as 40 yeois aie allotted to David, bis accession at 
Hebion falls in 1058 B a , and Saul’s election about lOBO B D In tbe 
present text only tbe number two is left of the amount of tba years of 
bis reign (1 Sam xiu 1), tbe years of bis life also aae lost, we may 
peibaps assnma 22 years for bis reign, since Eupolemus gives bun 21 
yeais (Alex, Polyh Frag 18, ed Muller), and Josephus 20 (“ Antui” 
b, 14, 9 10, 8, 4) His ffontemporary, Nahasb of Ammon, is on the 
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At the sacred tabemaele at Shiloh Samuel the son 
of Elkanah had served under Eli Elkanah was an 

tliTDiiB t afore tLa election of Saul, anl continues Leyond tke deatli of 
Saul and latbogliBtli, and even 10 yeais into tie reign of Dayid 
NaLaali must Laya had an unconunonly long reign if Saul reigned 
moie than 22 yaars It makes against tho dates 1D8D B 0 foi Saul, 
1D5B B a for Dayid, 1018 B 0 foi Solomon, that they laat upon tne 
suDoeasion of kings of Judah, from the diyiaion of the kingdom down 
to the faU of Samaiia, which is reckonad at 2 Cl yaarg, while the 
succession of kings of Israol duiing the same paiiod only fills 241 
yeais Moyers (“ Phooniz 2, 1, 140 ff ) has attempted to i omo\ a this 
difficulty hy assuming as a s'aitiug-pDint the statements of Monaiidei 
of Ephesus, on the succession of kings m Tyia, pioseivedin Josephus 
(‘'c Apion,” 1, 10) Josephus says that from tha buililing of the 
temple, which took place in the twelfth yeai of Iliiam king of Tyie, 
down to the founding of Daithago, which took place in tho seyenth 
year of Pygmahon king of Tyie, 143 ^eais B months elapsed Eiom 
the date giyen hy JusUn (18, 7) foi the foundmg of Daithnge (72 
yaaxs bafoie the founding of Rome, 72 -j- 73 i), ( c from R2B B fl , 
Moyais leckons back 143 yoais, and so fixes the hmlding of the 
temple at the yoai SCO B 0 , on which reckoning ISelomon’s accession 
would fall in the yoai fl72 b d, Da'vil’s in tho yooi 1012 b d , and 
SauVa election in 1034 B D But since the moio tiustwoilhy dates 
foi the yeai of the founding of Oaithago, B46, 826, and 816, hays an 
Bijual claim to acoeptanoe, we aie aq^ually justified in leokomng hack 
from 846 and BIG to Saul’s accession 
Aoooidmg to tho canon of the Assyiians, the epochs in which woie 
fixed hy the ohseiyation of tho solai eclipse of July 16 m the year 
703 BO, Samana was taken m the yeoi 722 BO If from this we 
reckon backwards 261 years for Judah, Solomon's death would fall m 
the year 9B3 b □ , his aecession in 1023 B a , Dayid’s accession in 1063 
B 0 , Saul’s election m 1035 BO If we keep to the amount giyen for 
Israel (241 yeais + 722), Selemon’s death falls in 963, his acoesgion in 
10D3, the hmlihng of the tomple in IDDD B 0 , Dayid’s accession in 
1043 B 0 , Saul’s accession in 1065 B 0 But ueithei hy letaming the 
whole sum of 430 years, accoiding to which the building of the temple 
begins 1015 n o (430 + 386), and Solomon dies in 978 bo, nor by 
putting the death of Solemon m tho yeai 983 or 963 B 0 , do we bring 
the Assyiian monuments into agiooment with tho ohiDnological state- 
ments of the Hobiews If we place tho date of tho diyision of tho 
kiugilem at the year 978 B o , Ahab’s loign, according to tho numbeis 
giyen by the Hobiowe fui the kmgtlnm of Isiaol, extends from 916 to 
894 B D , if wo placotlio diyision at 903 B a , it extends, according to the 
same calculation, from 901 to 879 B 0 On the ether hand, the Assyiian 
monuments proye that Ahab fought at Kaikai against Shalmanesar II 
in the yoai 851 d o (bolow, chop 10) Smeo Ahab aftoi this oariiod on 
a War against Damascus, in which wai ho died, he must in any case 
VDL ir i 
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EphraimitSj he dwelt at Eamah (Eamathaim, and 

Lave bBBn alive in 853 B a Hence even the lowBr data taken foi ALab’s 
iBign fiom the Hebre-w Etatements (9D1 — B79 B o ) -wDiild Lave to be 
biQngb,t d.O'wn 26 years, and. as a neaessaiy oonaeq^uance the daatli 
of SDlemon would fall, not in the year 9S3 B 0 , but m the year 
937 B c 

If we could conclude fiom this statement in the Assyrian monuments 
that tke leigns of tbe kings of Isiaol weie extended by tliB Habiews 
beyond tbe truth., it follows fiom another monument, the insciiption 
of Mesha, that abbi eviations also took place Accoi dmg to the Second 
Book of Kings (m 5), Masha of Moab levolted ft-om Israol whan Ahab 
died The stone of Mesha says “ Omii took Medaba, and Israel 
dwelt thaiein in his and his son’s days foi 40 yeais , m my days Damns 
restoied it , ” Noldeke, “Insduift deg Mesa ” Hence Dmii, the father 
of Ahab, took Medaba 40 years befoia the death of Ahab Ahab, 
accoi ding to the Hebi ows, reignod 22 years, Omri 12 According to the 
stone of Mesha the two leigns must have together amounted to more 
than 40 yeais Since Omri obtained the thione by force, and had at 
fiist to cany on a long civil war, and establish himself on the throne 
(1 Kings xvL 21, 22), he could not make wai upon the Moabites at the 
vaiy begmiung of his reign Heie, theiefoie, there is an abbreviation 
of the leign of Omii and Ahab by at least 10 years 

Hence the oontiadiction between the monuments of the Assyrians 
and the numbeis of the Hebrews is not to be romoved by meiely 
bimging down the division of the kmgdom to the year 937 bo In 
oidei to obtam a chiouologicol airongement at all, we are placed m 
the awkward necessity of making an attempt to brmg the canon of 
the Assyiians mto agieament with the statements of the Hebiews by 
assumptions moie oi less aibitioiy Jehu slew Joram king of Israel 
and Ahaziah of Judah at the some time Kiom this date upwards to 
the death of Solomon the Hebrew Sciiptuies reckon 98 yours for 
Israel, and 95 foi Judah John aeconded the thione of Israel m the 
year 843 B o at the latest, since, according to the Assyiion monuments, 
he paid tribute to Shalmanegai II m the year 842 B D If we reckon 
the 98 yeais for Isiaol upwards from 843 B 0 , we arrive at 941 B D for 
the division of the kingdom, and if to this we add, as the tune which 
has doubtlessly fallen out m the leigns of Dmri and Ahab, 12 years, 
953 B D would be the yoai of the death of Solomon, the year in which 
the ten tribes separated from the house of David If we keep the year 
953 for the division, tho yoar 993 comes out for the accession of 
Solomon, the yoai 990 for the hagmumg of the huilding of the temple, 
the year 1933 for the accession of David at Hehion, and the year 
1955 for tho election of Saul KifLoen years may be taken for the 
contmnance of the heavy oppressiou hefoie Saul Kor the changes 
which we must in conseinence of this assumption estahlish in tbe 
data of the leigns from Jerohoam and Rehoboam down to Athaliah 
and Jehu, i e m the period fiom 933 n c to 843 b o , see below 
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liBDce among the Grreeks Arimathia^) Samuel was 
born to him late in life, and, m gratitude that at last 
a son was given to her, his mother had dedicated him to 
Jehovah, and given him to Mi to seive in the sanctuary 
Thus even as a boy Samuel waited at the saciifices in 
a linen tunic, and peiformed the sacred iites He 
grew up in the fear of Jehovah and became a seer, who 
saw what was hidden, a soothsayei, whom the people 
consulted m distress of any kind, and at the same time 
he announced the will of Jehovah, for Jehovah had 
called him, and peimitted him to see visions, “so that 
he knew how to speak the word of God, winch was 
laie in those days,” and “Jehovah was with him and 
let none of Samuera woid? fall to the ground ” ^ After 
the ciushing defeat at Aphek it devolved on Samuel to 
pBifoira the duties of high piie&t He summoned the 
people to Mizpeh in the tube of Benjamin and prayed 
for Israel Large libations of water were poured to 
Jehovah When the Philistmea advanced Samuel 
Omii’s iBigu occupies the peiioi from 899 — 875 s d (24 years instead 
of 12), e a pGiiod 'wliicli agrees -witib. tLe importance of this reign 
among the Moabites and the Assyrians, Ahab reigned from 875 — 853 
s 0 According to 1 Rings xvi 31, AJiab took ifezabelths daughter 
of Ethhaal the king of the Sidomons to wife If this Ethhaal of Sidon 
IS identical with the Ithohal of Tyie in Josephus, the chronology 
deducod Lorn our assumptions would not he impossible O-ranted the 
assertion of Josophus that the twelfth year of Hu am king of Tyie is 
the fourth year of Solomon (990 B o ), Hiiam’s accession would fall in 
the ycai 1001 n o , according to Josophus, Ithohal ascended the throne 
of Tyre 85 years after Hiram’s acoession, when he had slam Pheles 
He hYed accoiding to the same authority 98 yeais and leignecl 32 
ycais, 1 , e from 91b — BBl u o Ahab, oithci bofoie oi after the year 
of his accession (875), might very wcU have token the daughtoi of this 
piinoo to Wife And if wo assume that the statement of Appian, that 
Daithage was in existence 700 yoaia hefoie hoi destruction hy the 
Homans, i e was founded m the yooi 810 BO, the 1433 oi 144 yoaia 
oi Josophus hetwoQu tho hiulding of the temple and the foundation of 
Oarthago, reckoned backwards 6om 846 b o , lead us to the yoar 990 
B 0 foi the huildmg of the temple 

1 Now Beit-Bima, north- oast of the latei Lydia 
* 1 Sam ui 1, 19 

I 2 
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sacrificed a sucking lamb (no doubt as a sin-offering), 
and burned it " Then on that day Jebovah thundered 
mightily out of heaven over the Philistmea, and con- 
founded them so that they were defeated ” 

This victory remamed without lasting results On 
the contiary, the slavery of the Israelites to the Philis- 
tines became more extensive and moie severe In 
ordei to brmg the northern tubes into the same sub- 
jection as the tribes of Dan, Judah, and Simeon, the 
Philistines established fortified camps at Michmash and 
Greba (Gibeah) in the tube of Benjamin, as a centre 
from which to hold this and the northern tubes m cheek. 
The men of the tubes of Judah and Simeon had to take 
the field against their own countiymen These airange- 
ments soon obtained their object All Israel on tins 
side of the Joidau was reduced to subjection In 
order to make a rebellion impossible, the Israelites 
weie deprived of then arms , indeed, the Philistines 
WBie not content that they should give up the arms in 
their possession, they even removed the smiths from 
the land, that no one might provide a sword or javelin 
for the Hebrews The oppression of this dominion 
pressed so heavily and with such shame on the Israelites 
that the books of Samuel themselves tell us, if tlie 
plough-shales, bills, and mattocks became dull, or the 
forks WBie bent, the children of Israel had to go down 
into the cities of the Philistines in order to have then 
implements mended and sharpened ^ 

At this period Samuel’s activity must have beer 
limited to leading back the hearts of the Israelites t[ 
the dod who brought them out of Egypt, he mus’ 
have striven to fill them with the faith with which hf 
was himself penetrated, and the distress of the timi 
would contribute to gain acceptance for his teaching 
^ 1 Sam xm 19 —23, from Uio olilor aDODunt, 
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and Ins presEiipts The people sought his woid and 
decision ^ he is said to have given judgment at Bethel, 
Grilgal, and Mizpeh He gathered scholars and disciples 
round him, who praised Jehovah to the sound of haip 
and lute, flute and drum, who m violent agitation 
and divine excitement awaited his visions, and ‘'were 
changed mto other men ” ^ From the position which 
tradition allots to Samuel, there can be no doubt that 
he brought the belief m and worship of the old god 
mto renewed hfe, and caused them to sink deeper 
into the heaits of the Isiaehtes The oppiessioii of 
his people by the Philistmes he could not turn away, 
though he cherished a lively hope m the help of 
J ehovah 

The tubes on the east of the Jordan lemained free 
from the dominion of the Phihstines , yet for them 
also servitude and destruction was near at hand, The 
Ammonites were not mclmed to let slip so favourable 
an oppoitunity As the land on the west of the 
Jordan was subject to the Philistines, the tribes on 
the east would prove an easy prey The Ammonites 
encamped before Jabesh in Gilead, and the inhabitants 
were ready to submit But Nahash, the king of the 
Ammonites, as we are told, would only accept their 
submission on condition that every man in Jabesh put 
out his right eye Then the ciders of Jabesh sent 
messengers across the Jordan and earnestly besought 
their countrymen for help. 

The tribe of Benjamin had to feel most heavily, no 
doubt, the oppression of the Philistines In their 
territory lay the fortified camps of the enemy Here, 
at Gibeah, dwelt a man of the race of Matri, Saul the 
son of Kish, the grandson of Abiel Kish was a man of 
substance and influence, his son Saul was a courageous 

^ 1 Sam X. 6, 5, xiz 20 — 24, 
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man, of remarkabls stature, “ higher by a head than 
the rest of the nation ” He was in the full strength of 
iis years, and suirounded by valiant sons Jonathan, 
Melchishiia, Abinadab, and Ishbosheth One day, 
“just as he was returning home fiom the field behind 
his oxen,” he heard the announcement which the 
messBiigeiR ol Jabesh brought Himselt under the 
enemy’s yoke, he felt the more deeply what threatened 
them His heart was fired at the shame and rum of 
his people Eegaidlcss of the Phihstines, he formed a 
bold resolution , assistance must be given to those most 
m need He cut two oxen m pieces, sent the pieces 
round the tribes,^ and raised the cry, “Whoso comes 
not after Saul, so shall it be done to his oxen ” The 
troop which gathered round him out of compassion 
for the besieged m Jabesh, and m obedience to his 
summons, Saul divided mto three companies With 
these he succeeded in surprising the camp of the 
Ammonites about the morning watch, he dispersed 
the hostile army and set Jabesh fiee 

Whatever violence and cruelty had been exercised 
since the settlement of the Israelites in Canaan, 
however many the feuds and severe the vengeance 
taken, however gieat the distress and the oppression, 
the nation, amid all the anarchy and freedom so 
helpless against an enemy, still jireserved a healthy 
and simple feeling and vigorous power And at this 
ciiais the Israelites were not found wanting, SauTs 
bold resolution, the success in setting free the city in 
her sore distress, the victory thus won, the first joy and 
hope after so long a period of shame, gave the people 
the expectation of having found in him the man who 
was able to set them free from the dommion of the 
PhdiatinBB also, and lestore mdependencc, and law, 

^ Oompars the diviaion of the corpbB by the Lavite, above, p 9&- 
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and peace When the thank-offeimg for the unex- 
pected victory, for the hheration of the land of Grilgal, 
was offeied at Grilgal on the Joidan, as far as possible 
from the camp of the Phihstines, '' all the people went 
to Grilgal, and there made Saul king befoie Jehovah, 
and Saul and all the men of Israel lejoiccd gieatly ” 
(1055 B D). 

The heavy misfortunes which the land had expeii- 
enced for a long time, the seveie oppression of the 
dominion of the Philistines, had at length taught the 
majority that rescue could only come by a close con- 
nection and union of the poweis of the tribes, and. 
an established authoiity supreme over all To check 
anarchy from within and oppression fiom without re- 
ijuired a vigorous hand, a rulmg will, and a lecogmsed. 
power What the people could do to put an end to the 
disorganisation was now done, they had placed a man 
at the head whom they might expect to be a brave 
leader and resolute guide The Israelites had used, 
their sovereignty to give themselves a master, and. 
might hope with confidence that by this step they had 
laid the foundations of a happier future which they 
might certainly greet with joy ^ 

^ Owing to the later oonceptiona that the king neeiled to he Donaooratecl 
hy the piophcta, that Jeheyah la himaolf the King ef laiael, an 
ahnoat inexphcable oonfuaian haa coma into the naxiatiyo of Saul’a 
elevation Not only have we an oldei andlatei account oxiatmg aide 
hy Bide m the hooka of Samuel, not only haa thoro heen even a thuil 
hand at work, hut the attempts to hiing the contiaiictory accounts 
into haimony have inci eased tho evil Ini Sam viii we aiotold 
The elders of laiaal and the people reijuirod fiom Samuel a king at 
Ramah, heoauashe waa old andhisaaua walked not in his wtiya Jehovah 
eaya to Samuel They have not rej acted theo, but me, yet Samuel 
accedes to the req^ueat of the Israehtea Samuel gives the ciders a 
terrifying daaoiiptiDn of the oppression which the monaichy would 
exaraiBBupon them, a deaoiiption which evidently prodatea the expen- 
enoes made under David, Solomon, and latei kings, w'horeaa at the 
time ^oken of the nation had suffered only too long fi om wild anai ohy 
The reasons, moroovKr, given hy the eldeia, why they deaiiod a king, 
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ImmediatBly aftsr Ins electiDn on the Jordan, Saul 
was fiimly lesolved to take up arms against the 

do not ELgi 06 vitli tli 0 situation, but rathsp -witli tho tune of Eh, who 
also had foolish sons In spito of Samuel’s waaning the people peisist 
in theu -wish to haya a king. Euithei -we aae told m ohap ix 1 — x 
IQ, how Saul at his father’s bidding sets out in ij^uest of lost she-asses, 
and goes to inquiie of Samuel, foi the fouith pait of a silyei shekel, 
whithoi they had stiayBi At Jeho-yah’s eommani Samuel anoints 
the son of Eish to be king, when he comes to him , he tells Tn-m 
where he will End his asses, and impEuta to hi-m two othei propheciBS 
on the way Then we aie told m chap x 17 — 27 that Samuel 
summons an assembly of the people to Mjzpeh, lepeats his wainmg 
agamst the monarchy, hut then causes lots to he cast who shall be 
king oyer the tribes, and familieB, and mdiyiduals The lot falls upon 
Saul, who makes no mention to any one of the anomtmg, but has 
hidden himself among the stuff EmaUy, m chap xi wa find the 
account giyen in the text, to which, m older to brmg it mto harmony 
With what has been ahoady related, th^woidsaie pi efixei m yer 14 
“ And Samuel said to the people. Dome, let us go to Ghlgal to rauew 
tho kingdom , ” but m xi 15 we find “ Then want all the people to 
G-ilgal, and made Saul kmg before Jehoyah m Silgal ” The contra- 
diotions aie sti iking The eldeis lequue a kmg fiom Samuel, whom 
they could choose thamselyes (2 Sam u 4, y 3, 1 Kings xu Ij 2D, 
2 Kings xiy 21), and whom, according to 1 Sam xi 15, the people 
actually choose Jehoyah will not haye a kmg, hut then permits it 
Kor is this peimission oU , he himself points out to Samuel the man 
whom he is to anoint Anomted to he kmg, Saul goes, as if nothmg 
had taken place, to his home He comes to the assembly at Mizpeh, 
and agam says nothmg to any one of his new digmty Aheady king 
by anointment, he is now agom made kmg by the castmg of lots He 
letuins home to till his field, when the messengeis from Jabesh were 
sent not to the kmg of Isiael, hut to the iieople of Israel, to ask for 
help In G-ibeah also they do not apply to the kmg, not till he seeS 
the people weepmg m Giheah, does Saul learn the message Yet he 
does not summon the people to follow him as kmg, he leijuests the 
foUowmg ju&t as m oaiher tunes mdiyiduals m extiaordinary cases 
sought to louse the people to take up aims It is impossible that a 
kmg should he chosen hy lot at a tome when the biayest wainor was 
needed at the head, and simple hoys, who hid themaelyes among the 
stuff, were not suited to lead the aimy at such a dangerous time At 
the time of Saul’s yery first achieyements hia sou Jonathan stands at 
his Bide as a wanioi , at his death his youngest son Ishhosheth was 
4D years of age (2 Sam ii ID) Saul must therefoi e haye been hetween. 
40 and 50 years old when he became king The req^uest of the elders 
for a king, and Samuel’s resistauoe, belong on the other hand to the 
prophetic narrator of the books of Samuel, in whose acoount it was 
followBi by the assembly at Mizpeh and the castmg of lots The same 
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Philistines for the liberation of the land He tnrnecl 
upon their camp in the distiict of hia own tribe 
While he lay opposite the fortifications at Michmash, 
and thus held the garrison fast, his son Jonathan suc- 
ceeded in conqLuermg the detachment of the Philistines 
stationed at G-eba But the princes of the Philistines 
had no mmd to look on at the union of Israel. They 
assembled, as we aie told, an army of 3000 chariots, 
6000 cavalry, and foot soldiers beyond number, with 
these the tribes of Judah and Simeon were compelled 
to take the field agamst their brethren ^ Whether the 
numbers are correct or meoirect, the armament of the 
Philistines was sufficient to cause the courage of the 
Israelites to smk Saul summoned the Israelites to 
the Jordan, to Gilgal, where he had been laiaed to be 
their chief. But in vam he caused the trumpets to be 
blown and the people to be summoned The Israelites 
ciBpt into the caves and clefts of the rock, and thorn- 

nairator attempts to Lnng tho achiBVomont at Jalbesli, and tliD rsoogiu- 
tion of Saiil as lulsi and kingwlncli followed it, into Harmony with his 
nanatiye hy the addition of the lestoration of the kingdom and some 
other mteipolations The Philiatmee WDuld hardly have pemuttai 
nunnte preparations and presoiihed assembliasfor the election of king 
The simple elevation and lecogmtion of Saul as king after his first suo- 
cessfnl exploit in war corresponds to the situation of affairs (of 1 xii 
12) And I am the moi e decided m holding this account to be bi^onoally 
coriect, because it does not presuppose the other accounts, and because 
the men of Jabesh, accoidingto the older aocount, fetched the bodies of 
Saul and his sons to Jabesh from Beth-shan and bmned them theie, 
1 Sam xxTi 12, 13 The older account in the books of Samuel knows 
nothing of tho reg[U 0 Bt of the elders for a king After the defeat which 
caused Eli's death, it nariates tho carrying back of the ark by the 
Philistines, and the setting up of it at Beth-shemesh and Eiijath- 
jeanm Then follows Saul’s anointing by Samuel (ix 1 — ID, 16) , then 
the lost statement about the age of Saul when he became king, and 
the length of the reign , then the great exploits of Saul against the 
Phihstmes (xm 1 — 14, 46), xm 8 — 13 stands m piecise relation 
to X 9 That the achievement of Jabesh cannot have been wanting 
in the older account follows from the express reference to it at the 
death of Saul 

1 1 Sam xm 3—7 , xiv 22 
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LuslieSj into the towers and the cisterns, and fled 
hejond Jordan to find refuge m the land of Grilead 
Only the king and his brave son Jonathan did not 
q^iiail before the numbers or gallantry of the enemies, 
though only a small troop — ^it is said about 600 men — 
gathei ed round Saul. The great army of tb e Philistines 
had first marched to the fortified camp at Michmash, 
and from this pomt, after leaving a garrison behind, in 
which were the Israelites of Judah and Simeon, it 
separated into three divisions, in order to march 
through Israel m all directions and hold the country 
in subjection One column marched to the west m 
the duection of Beth-horon, the second to the north 
towards Ophra, the third to the east towards the 
vaUey of Zeboim ^ This division made it possible for 
Saul to attack He turned upon that pait of the army 
which was weakest and moat insecure, the garrison at 
Mishmash, and made an unexpected attack on the 
fortification Jonathan ascended an eminence in the 
rear, while Saul attacked m the van In the tumult 
of the attack the Hebrews in the camp of the Philis- 
tines joined the side of their countrymen, and Saul 
gained the fortification The Phihstines fled The 
kmg knew what was at stake and strove to push the 
victory thus gained to the utmost ^ Without restmg, 
he uiged his men to the pursuit of the fugitives 
That none of his troop might halt or sLray in order to 
take food, he said, “ Cursed is the man who eats bread 
till the evening, till I have taken vengeance on mine 
enemies” Jonathan had not heard the command of 
his father, and as the pursuers passed through a wood 
in which wold honey lay scattered he ate a little of 
the honeycomb Por this he should have been put to 
death, because he was dedicated to Jehovah (I. 49 D) 

1 1 Sam. xm IB — IS 2 1 Sam xiy 1—23 
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But tliB wairiors ware milder tlian tlieir customs 
^'Skall Jonatlian die/’ cried the soldiers, “who has 
won this great victory m Israel that be far fiom us 
as Jehovah liveth, not a hair of his head shall fall to 
the giotind, for he has wrought with Grod this day , ” 
“and the people rescued Jonathan that he died not 

This success encouiagcd the Isiaelitea to come forth 
horn their hiding-places and gather round their king 
But only a part of the hostile army was defeated, and 
the Philistines were not so easily to he depiived of 
the sovereignty over Israel “And the strife w’as hot 
against the Philistines so long as Siul lived,” and 
“king Saul was brave and dehvcred Israel ftom the 
hand of the lobbers,” is the older of the two statements 
piesBived in the Books of Samuel 

Saul had rendered the service which was expected 
by the Israelites when they elevated him he had 
saved his nation from the deepest distress, from the 
brink of the most certain destruction. Without him 
the tribes beyond the Jordan would have succumbed to 
the Ammonites and Moabites, and those on this side of 
the river would at length have become obedient sub- 
jects of the Phihstmes He found on his accession a 
disarmed, discouraged nation By his own example 
he knew how to restore to them courage and self con- 
fidence, and educate them mto a nation familiar with 
war and skilled in it The old militaiy virtues of 
the tribe of Benjamin (p. 96) found in Saul their full 
expression and had a most beneficial result for Israel 
The close community in which from old time the small 
tribe of Benjamin had been with the large tribe of 
Ephraim, by the side of which it had settled, was an 
advantage to Saul ® The strong position which he gamed 

1 So tlia older aoccnint, 1 Sam xiv 24—45 

2 Nmnteis u 18—24, Joshua xym 12 — ^20, Judges y 14 That 
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by the recognition of these two tribes conli not but 
have an effect on the others^ and contribute with the 
importance of his achievements and the splendour of 
their results to gain firmness and respect for the young 
monarchy, and win obedience for hia commands In 
the ceaseless battles which he had to cairy on he was 
mainly supported by his eldest son Jonathan, who 
stood beside him as a faithful brother m arms, and his 
cousin Abner, the son of Ner his father’s brother, whom 
he made his chief captam “And wherever Saul saw a 
mighty man and a brave he took him to himself”^ 
Thus he formed around him a school of brave wamors- 
He appears to have kept 3000 warriors under arms in 
the district of Benjamin, and this formed the centre 
foi the levy of the people ^ 

But the Israehtes had not meiely to thank the king 
they had set up for the recovery and vigorous defence 
of their independence and their territory, he was also 
a zealous servant of Jehovah He offered sacrifice to 
Him, built altars, and imjuired of Him by His piiests, 
who accompanied him even on his campaigns “ He 
observed strictly the sacred customs , even after the 
battle the exhausted soldiers were not allowed to eat 
meat with blood in it He wels prepared to allow 
even his dearest son, whose life he had unconsciously 
devoted, to be put to death He removed all magi- 
cians and wizards out of the land with great seventy * 
How earnestly he took up the national and religious 
opposition to the Ganaamtes is clear from his conduct 
to the Hivites of Gibeon, Chephirah, Beeroth, and 

Ephiaim lemauiBi trus to Saul foUava from the rBOognition of 
IshtoBlLBth. afliBi Saules death, 2 Sam, u 9, ID 
^ 1 Sam xiT 52 2 1 Sam Tnn. 2 

® 1 Sam XLT 3, 19, 37, xxvm 6 
* 1 Sam xxvm 3, D. 
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Kirjath-jeanm, wlio had once made a Isague with 
Joshiiaj and m consequence had been allowed to 
remain among the Israelites (I 494) "Saul sought 
to slay them in his zeal for Israel,” and the Gribeonites 
afterwards mamtained that Saul had sought to anni- 
hdate them, and Ins purpose was that they should be 
destioyei and exist no more in all the land of Israel^ 
The ark of the covenant, which had fallen into the 
hands of the Philistines at the battle of Aphek, was 
brought back to Israel in his reign The possession of 
it, so the Hebrews said, had brought no good to the 
Philistmes They had set it up as a trophy of victory 
in the temple of Dagon at Ashdod But the image of 
the god had fallen to pieces, and only the fish-tail was 
left sbanding (I 373) , the people of Ashdod had been 
attacked with boils, and then crops destroyed by mice. 
The same occurred at Grath, when the ark was brought 
there, and, in consequence, the city of Ekron had 
refused to accept it Then the Philistines had placed 
the ark upon a wagon, and allowed the cows before it 
to draw it whither they would They drew it to 
Beth-shemesh in the Iribe of Judah But when the 
people of Beth-shemesh looked on the ark a grievous 
mortality began among them, till the men of Kirjath- 
jeaiim (not far fiom Beth-shemesh) took away the ark, 
and Abinadab set it up in a house on a hill m his field, 
and established his own son Eleazar as guardian and 
priest (about 1045 B o^). The Books of the Chronicles 

^ 2 Sam 2 X 1 2, 5 

* The ark was Lrouglit ty Da-yicl fi om Kuj ath-j aanm to Zion That 
DOiild. not taka placa beforo the ysor 1025 B 0 Saul’s cleath falls, as 
-was assiimsd aboys, in tha year 1033 B a But the ark is said to haye 
been atKugath-jeanm 20 years (1 Sam yu 2 , yi 21), it must there- 
fore haye been oairied thither lOiS B 0, or a few yeais later The 
stay among the Phihatmes must haye been moie than seyen months, 
as stated in 1 Sam yi SI , the stay at Beth-shamesh "was apparently 
Dnl 3 ’' a shoit one The battlo at Tabor and Eli’s death cannot, as shown 
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mention the gifts \\hicli Saul dedicated to the national 
sanctuary ^ 

As king of Israel, Saul remamed true to the simplicity 
of his eaiher life Of splendour, courts, ceremonial, 
dignitaiiBS, and haicm we hear nothing If not in the 
field he lemained on his farm at Griheah, with his wife 
Ahinoam,® his four sons, and his two daughters Abner 
and othei approved comrades m arms ate at his table 
His elder daughter Meiah he married to Adriel the sou 
of Baizillai Michal, the younger, he gave to a youthful 
warrior, David the son of Jesse, who had distingmshed 
himself in the war agamst the Philistines, whom he had 
made his armom-bearer and eompamon of his table, 
entrustmg him at the same time with the command 
of 1000 men of the standmg army® ‘'What am I, 
what IS the life and the house of my father in Israel, 
that I should become the son-in-law of the kmg I am 
but a poor and lowly man ” So David said, but Saul 
remamed firm m his puipose 

Of Sauhs later battles agamst the Philistines tiadi- 
tion has preseived only a few fragments, from which it 
is deal that the war was earned on upon the boideis 
by plundering meui SI ons, which were mterrupted from 
tune to time by greater campaigns * But the piepon- 
derancB of the Phihstme power was broken And Saul 
had no only to fight against these “He fought on 
aU sides,’' we are told, “agamst all the enemies of 
Israel, agamst Moab, and against the sons of Ammon, 
and against Edom, and agamst the kings of Zobah, 

above, be placei jnudi lator iinix 1D70 B d Accoiiuig to 1 Sam xiy 
3 , xvm 19, tbe arli was m Saul’s army at the battlg of Miobmasb., 
aui Abijali (Ahimslech), tba great-graudsou. of Eli, was its keeper 
1 1 Chi on xxvi 2B 

® Only one concnbine is inentionei, by whom Saul had two sons 
® 1 Sam xvin 3, 17 — 20, 28, xxn 4 
* 1 Sam xvn , xvm , xxiu 2S 
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and whithersoBver ha turned Ha was victorious”^ 
Wlisn the Amalakitas from their deserts on the penin- 
sula □£ Sinai invaded the south of Israel, and forced 
their way as far as Hebron, he defeated them there at 
Maon-Caimel,^ and pursued them over the borders of 
Israel into their own land as far as the desert of Sur, 
“ which lies before Egypt,” and took Agag their king 
prisoner It was a severe defeat which he inflicted on 
them® “ Saul's sword came not back empty/' and 
“the daughters of Isiael clothed themselves in puiple,” 
and “adorned then garments with gold” from the 
spoil of his victoiies ^ The Israelites felt what they 
owed to the monarchy and to Saul ® 

1 1 Sam, XIV 47, 4S 

^ 1 Sam XV 12 TLe pldCB nsai Halbroii stUl Ibeara tha name 
Caimel 

^ Nuldaka, “Die AmalakitBi,” s 14, 15 * 2 Sam i 21 — ^24 

B Tina foUaws from tb.3 fact that the monai chy i emEiins BVen after 
Saul's cLaath, ficm the lameutatiDii of the Israehtes fci Saul, and then 
alla^ance to his son Ishhoshath 
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David’s struggle against saul and ishbdsheth 

The poaitiDU winch. Samuel gamed as a priest, seer, 
ani judge after the death of Eli and his sons, and 
CDUtmued to hold under the sway of the Philistines 
must have undergone a marhed change, owing to the 
establishment of the monarchy in Israel, though in the 
later text of the Books of Samuel it is maintained that 
“ Samuel judged Israel till his death ” ^ We know that 
Samuel had set up an altar to Jehovah at Ramathaim, 
his home and dwelling-place (p 115), hut it is not 
handed down that he had again set up theie the sacred 
tabernacle and the worship at the sacred ark, though 
this may yeiy well have been the case after the Philis- 
tines sent back the ark Both the older and the later text 
of the two Books of Samuel represent him as in opposi- 
tion to the monarchy Accoidmg to the later text, 
written from a prophetic pomt of view, Samuel had from 
the first opposed the establishment of the monarchy, 
and both the older and the more recent account know of 
a contention between Saul and Samuel The former 
tells us When Saul immediately after his election took 
up arms against the Philistmes, and these marched out 
with their whole fighting power, and Saul gathered the 
Israelites at Grilgal, Samuel bade the king wait seven 
days till he came down to offer burnt-offenng and 
' 1 Sam All 15 
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tliank offBUiig “And. Saul waitod seven days, but 
Samuel eame not , the people were scattered Then 
Saul said Bring me the burnt-offering and the thank- 
□ffeiing He offered the buint-sacnfice, and when he 
had made an end Samuel came, and Saul went to greet 
him And Samuel said. What hast thou doue'^ Saul 
answered, When I saw that the people were scatieied 
from me, and thou didst not come at the time ap- 
pointed, and the Philistines weie encamped at Mich- 
mash, I said, The Philistines will come down upon me 
to Grilgal, and I have not made supplication to Jehovah, 
so T foiced myself and offered the buint-saciifiBe Then 
Samuel said, Thou hast done foolishly, thou hast not 
obsBivcd the command of thy G-od whicli he com- 
manded thee Jehovah would have established thy 
kingdom over Isiael for evci, but now thy kingdom 
shall not endure ” ^ The more recenb account puls the 
conleiitiDU at a far later date When Saul marched 
against the Amalekites Samuel hade him “curse” 
everything that belonged to Amalek, man and woman, 
child and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass 
After the return of the victorious army Samuel came 
to Gilgal, and said, What meaneth this bleating of 
sheep and lowiug of oxen m my eais Saul answeied, 
I have obeyed the voice of Jehovah and have gone the 
way which J ehovah sent mo, and I have brought with me 
Agag the king of Amalek, and have “ cursed ” Amalek 
But from the spoil the people have taken the best of 
what was “cursed,” m order to saciifice to JchoVtih, 
thy God, at Gilgal Samuel answered in the tone of 
Isaiah, Hath Jehovah dohght in burnt- offerings and 
sacrifice^ To obey is better tlian sacufiee, Saul con- 
fesses that he has sinned and transgressed the com- 
mand of Jehovah and the word of Samuel, “for 1 
^ 1 Sam X B , xm, H -15 
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feared the people^ and obeyed tbeir voice And now 
forgive me my sin, and turn Avith me, that I may 
entreat Jehovah But Samuel said, I will not turn 
back with thee , because thou hast lejected the woid 
of Jehovah he wiU leject thee from being king over 
Isiael Samuel tuined to go, but Saul caught the hem 
of his garment and said, I have sinned, yet honour me 
before the eldeis of my people, and befoie Israel, a-nd 
return with me, that I may offer prayer before Jehovah. 
Then Samuel turned behind Saul, and Saul offered 
prayer before Jehovah And Samuel bade them bring 
Agag the kmg of Amalek hefoie him, and said, As thy 
sword has made women childless, so shall thy mother 
be childless among women, and he hewed Agag in 
pieces before Jehovah at Grilgal And Samuel went 
up to Eamathaim and saw Saul no more ^ In the 
narrative of the first text Saul appears to he thoroughly 
justified by the most urgent necessity, m the nairative 
of the second text he acknowledges openly and com- 
pletely that he has sinned It may have been the 
case that Saul did not appear to Samuel sufidciently 
submissive to liis utteiances, which for him were the 
utterances of God , that he wished to see the rights and 
power of a king exeieised m a different manner and m 
a difteient feeling from that in which Saul dischaiged 
his office 

More dangerous for Saul than any leproach or cold- 
ness on the pait of Samuel was the contention which 
he had m the latter years of his reign with another mn. n^ 
whom he had himself raised to emmence — a stiife 
which cost Saul the rewaid of his laborious and brave 
XBign, and his house the throne, while Israel lost the 
fruits of great efforts, and the fortunes of the people 
were agam put to the hazard 

^ l Sam XV 
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Of tliB fdmily of Pbibz^ of tlie tube of Judab, David 
wa3 the youugBat (eighth) son of a man of some pogaBS- 
sionSj JessB of BGthlEhem He waa antiusted with the 
care and keepiug of the sheep and goats of his father 
in the desBit pastures on the Dead Sea, and his shep- 
herd life had caused him to grow up in a rough school 
It had made him haidy, it had given strength and 
suppleness to his body, he had gained a delight in 
adventure and unshaken courage in danger In defence 
of the flocks he had withstood bears and ventured into 
conflict even with a lion In the loneliness and silence 
which surrounded him he practised singing and play- 
ing , the severe and solemn nature of that legion was 
adapted to impress great thoughts on his mind, to give 
force and elevation to his spirit From such a school 
he came into the ranks of the wainors of Saul, the 
bold deeds whndi even m his youth he had peiformed 
against the Philistines induced Saul to mako David 
one of “the brave,” whom he took into his house (about 
1040 B u) ® lie also made him one of his captains,^ 
and freciucntly sent him out against the Philistines , m 
these inioads he fought with more success than other 
chieftains ^ Thus David was a favourite in the eyes 

^ Eutliiv IH— 22 

* Tn 2 Sam v 4, 3 it la sfcitofl. that Dayiil whon lio 'waa raiaQtt at 
Ilabion to be king of JulUL. was 30 yoais old Tliis took placo 1033 
B □ (p 113, uoto), David muatthoiofoiD havD boon born 10 G3 B o , and 
could not liavc inaicbad out to battle bofoio 1043 B o 

“ 1 Sam xviii 5 

^ Tbo talo of tbo batilo of David ■with tbo giant Qoliatb appeal s to 
bavo aiisen out of a latoi cniiAiot of Da'viil wlicn king with a mighty 
Philistine In 2 Bain xxi 18 — 22 wo aio told, ‘ ’ And thoi o was again a 
battla of Philislinos at Q-ob Then Blhanan, the son of Jau Oigim, a 
BBthlobomito, slow Q-oliath of Glath , the shall of whoso spoar was as a 
weavoi's beam ” Shoitly bofoio it is stilted “ DoMd and his uoivauta 
strovo with tho Philistines, and David was weuiy, and Tshbi thought 
to slay David— tho weight of his speai waa 30D shokels , thou Abish.ii 
(the brolhoi of Joab) aiilod tlie king, and slow tho PIuIihLuiq," 2 Sam 
XXI 15 — 11 . Fiom tho conflict with a giant which David had to 
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of the people and ths servants of the king, and Jona- 
than, Saul's eldest son, made a covenant with Daviil, 
because ‘‘he loved him as Ins own soul”^ In the 
house of Saul David was trusted and honouied before 
the other wairiois , he was his aimoui-beaier and the 
chief of a troop of 1000 men After Jonathan and 
Abner, David was nearest the king , he had the com- 
plete confidence of Saul, and at length became his 
Bon-in law ^ 

Some years afterwards (about 1030 B c^), Saul com 
cBived a suspicion of the man whom he had elevated 
to such a height He imagmed that his son-in-law 
intended to seize the thione from himself, or contest 
the succession with his son Jonathan Aecoidmo to 
the older account it was jealousy of the military 
lenown of David, which threatened to obscuie his 

iuni 0 rgo wliBn.kmg, and the slaughtei of (Johath of B-ath by Elhanan, a 
fellDW-townsman of David’s horn Bethlehom, thslbgand may have axis an 
that David himself slew a great giant Thislagend was then tiansfeii si 
hy the theoDratic narrative into David’s hoyliDDd, in this way he was 
marked fiamtho hcginnmg as the uhoaoninstinmont of Jehovah The 
statemont in 1 Dhion xxi 5 cannot bo made to tell against this view, 
which in Older to explain tho contiadictioii between tbo First and 
Second Books of Samuel explains the giant whom Elhanan slew, the 
shaft of whoso spear was like a weavoi’t beam, to bo a brnthoi of 
Gohath , the loss so inasmuch as the passage fi om the Book of Samuol 
IS repeated woii foi word with this addition, whilo tho hattje of David 
with Ishbi is omittad If David leally slew a distingmshed warrior 
of Gath in Saul’s time, it is the moro difficult to explain how ho 
could afteiwards fly to tho piince of Gath of all othois, and ontor 
into such close lelations with him Tho afton-meutionod national 
song, “ Saul has slam hia thousands and David his tons of thousands,” 
isscarooly apphcahle to the slaying of a giant, however giaal ho might 
be, and probably comas from tho time of David’s reign when ho had 
really gained more biJliant victonos than Saul 

^ 1 Sam xvui 3 

2 1 Sam XVI 22 , xvm 6 , xxn 14 

® This date may ho assumed, if wo put the doath of Saul in the year 
1033 B Q (p 113), smee David’s rebellion in Judah lasted a considerable 
time, and he afterwards rsmamed at Ziklag at least 16 months, 1 
Sam, xxyu 7 , xxix 3 
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own, tliat roused Saul against David/ aEcorcling to 
the latei, Saul feared the partiality winch the people 
displayed towaids David He says to Jonathan, “So 
long as the son of Jesse hves, thou and thy kingdom 
will not continue”^ Accordmg to the same account 
an evil spirit came over Saul, he was beside himself m 
the house and threw a spear at David, who played the 
harp ® David avoided the cast he fled to Samuel at 
Eamathaim into the dwellings of the seers, ^ and fiom 
thence escaped to Achish, the piinee of the Philistines 
of Grath ® In the oldei account also it is an evil spiiil 
of Jehovah which comes over Saul, and causes him to 
tliiuat with his spear at David whrle he is playing the 
harp David escapes into his house At Saul’s com- 
mand the house is suiioundcd, and David is to be 
slam the next moinmg But Michal, the daughter of 
Saul, David’s wife, let him down from a window, and 
in his place she put the tcraphim, ? e the image of 
the deity, into the bed, covered it with a coverlet, laid 
the net of goat’s hair on the face, and gave out that 
David was sick David meanwhile flies to Hob (m the 
land of Benjamin), where was set up a gilded image of 
Jehovah, before which a company of piiesls served, and 
at their head Ahimelech, a gieat-grandson of Eli,® 
who had previously iiuiuired of Jehovah for David ^ 
Ahimelech gave David the sacred loaves, and a sword 
which was consecrated there, and from hence, accord- 
ing to this account, David escaped to Achish Saul 
leproached his daughter for aidmg David, and said, 

^ 1 Sam xviii 9 ® 1 Sam xvm IB, xx. 31 

3 1 Sim x-vm 11 

^ As N.ijntli, 01 ratLoi Nowajoth, luoang dvolIingB, the habitations of 
the pioiiliot’s Lliyoiplog mu^t ho mount 

» 1 Ram XIX ia~21, xxi 11—15 

* 1 8am, xxii 9 


^ 1 Sam. XIV 3 
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“ hast thou allows i my enemy to escape ” 

Then he gave her to wife to Phalti of Grallim 

We aiB not in a position to decide whether David 
leally piiisued ambitious designs, whether, as a matter 
of fact, he conspiied with the piiests against Saul and 
Ins house, as Saul assumed, whethei Saul sawthiough 
Ills designs and plots, or suspected him without reason ^ 

^ Tlia dHbi toxt, 1, XXVI 19, lapiegants Daviii ag saying to Saul 
“If iTeliovali hatL stiiioi thee agaonat me, let Mm accept an ofEaiing, 
Init if men, cuised "be ttey befoie J eliovaJi ” In the Books of Samuel 
the relations of Saul and David aia atiangely confused, for leasons 
’wMck are not fai to seek The oldei account of tke piiastg and tke 
later one of tke piopketg, -wMek aie mixed togetkei in tkese books, 
bad eijually reagon to place in as favourable a kgkt aa possible tke 
foundei of tke power of laiael, of tke united worsMp, tke minstiel of 
tke psilmg, tke piogenitoi of the kings of Judak, and to put Mm in 
tke light as against Saul and the house of Saul To tke older narrative 
belongs tke desciiptiou of David’s skepkeidlife, Ms battle with tbe giant, 
Ms use as a wanioi, — ^tke mtantion is to show that Jekovak is stiong 
in tbe weak Tke skepkeid-koy comes mto the camp in older to bung 
bi ea d to Ms bi etbi en and ckeeso to the captain ILs bietM sn are angry 
that be has left the sbeep, and wish to send Mm back, but he wiU fight 
with the giant who has defied tke army of tke livmg Q-oi Saul 
dissuades Mm fiomtke contest, bub David peisists, lefuseg aimoui, and 
goes foitk m tiust on Jekovab, who giv es not tbe victory by speai and 
shield By this victoiy he is maiked os tke okosen mstrumeiit of 
dekovab In both accounts Saul loses tke favour of Jaknvak by 
disobadiancB to Samuel According to the latei text, Samuel, wben be 
bad bioken with Saul owing to the mcomplete “ ouising” of Amalek, 
took the koin of oil and anomtod the youngest son of Jesse, who was 
fetched fiom the sheep, king ovei Isiael amid Ms bietkien When 
this had been done Saul’s soivants bimg David as a biave keio and 
waiiior, “pmdont in speech, a comely pai son, cunning in playing,” 
1 Sam XVI Yet Samuel had no iigkt to place kmgs ovei tke laiaelites, 
and if ho weut so fai in Ms opposition to Saul, ko made Mmself i eap onai- 
ble foi tko lekLlkon, if he leally mtended tMs, he would have set up 
some otkei than a skopbeid-koy agamst Saul If, on the otkor hand, 
Dai id was leally anointed, Saul was quite justified in puifauing Turn 
Yet it was with tMa anointment, aswitii that of Saul, no one knew 
aiijtkmg of it, and David Mmself makes no use of tMs divine election, 
not even when he oiganises the lobellion in Judak, nor alter Saul’s 
death at Debron, noi in tke atiuggle against lakbo&keth, who was not 
in any case anointed, noi even aftai the death of Iskbosketk he ig 
altoi this chosen by tbe ponple m Debion and anointed king oiei 
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David was not content with escaping the anger and 
pm suit of Saul, with placing himself and his family in 
security He repaired to the enemies of hia land, 

IqinBl It la only tlia P]iili6tmBa m G-atli -wlio kn.o'W anything of 
Dayii'a loyal dignity, "^^liBn lie coniBa to thamfoi thafiiat tima, 1 Sam. 
XXI 11 Wa aaa plainly that thia anorntment la a caiplaaa intBipolatiDii 
of tha piophatic lavisian, to which, tha tbibbs 11 — 15 of tha chapter 
quotai nndonhtailly halong, jnat as chap xvi is inteniei to lagitimi^a 
Daviii The aama accDiint lepiesants Saul as thrnqting twico with hia 
jayahn at Dayii, xym 10, 11, on the yoiy day after ha has alam the 
giant As though nothing had happened, David contmuas m the houso 
of Saul, and Saul confais on him still gieatei honoiiis and dignitiop 
In the older as wall as in the latoi account this is tuinad i cund so ns 
to saam that Saul gave thasa to David as a ''' annia,” that David might 
fall by tha hands of the PhihsUnas, xvm 17, 25 , and with this viaw 
Saul laq^mios IDO foiasluns of the Phihstmos as tho piica of Michal 
It IS obvious that Saul had othoi moans, moio ooitain to aocDmidish 
his object, at his command to dostioy David, if ho laally intundad it, 
aocoiding to the oldoi account Saul lotiuosts Jonathan and his man, 
though in VQin, to slay David, xix 1 Whontho attompt at nssassma- 
tion and the opau bioaoh has tohon placo in both nan ativos, Saul, 
accoiding to tha iiiophctic account, maivola novel thaloas that David 
does not coma to table, xx 26, 27 To tins text also belongs tho fiuthor 
statoment that whan J onathan exoiised David, Saul thinst at him also 
with his spoai, xx 33 In tha oldoi account Ahimoloch, who had aided 
David m his flight, makos tho oxenso that ha know not that David floi 
bufoio tho king " David was the moat honouiod among tha fiiania 
of Saul ” no one thaiafoio know anythmg of those plots and attempts 
of Saul upon David Every one boos that this is impossible Jonathan 
knows David batter than Saul, and always defouds him against hia 
lathai j than David himself coUs on Jonathan to kill him if there is any 
wickedness in him, 1, xx B Tho stoiy of tha airows is vaiy poetioal, 
but the sign is ijuita unnacossary, smeo thay oftoiwaids oonvoise with 
each othoi, 1, xx IB — 43 In the older account also of tho occunonco 
in tho desalt by tho Dead Soa, tho piophotic account has insaitad a 
visit af Jonathan to David Jonathan stiongthcns David’s courago 
although ha is in luhcUion agomst his lalhor “ Poar not," Jonathan 
sa^s to him, “tho hand of my fathoi will not loach thoa, thou shalt 
he king ovoi 1‘iiaol,” xxni 15 — IB Saul was something diTEoient 
from tha madman who hatwixt sauo intoivals and rBOoncihations is 
cunslnutly making flash attacks on David’s lifo, whothoi innocontoi 
guilty Even tho most cmuplala iBCOgiiition of all that David ostah- 
bshad at a latoi timo foi Isinol, and with an iniJuanco oxtanding fai 
boyond Isiaal, doos not make it a duty to oyailook tho way in which 
ha rose to his amiucnoo 
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the Philistines, who would not haws aecepteil at on eg 
an opponent who had done them giievous injuiy, if 
he had not openly hioken with Saul and given them 
to suppose that heneeforth he would support their 
struggle against Saul and Israel Yet David did not 
hiiiig hib father and mother, on whom Saul could have 
taken vengeance, out of the land to Gath, where they 
might have been a pledge of his fidelity to the Philis- 
tines , he put them in the hands of the king of Moab, 
and also enteied into relations with the king of the 
Ammonites ^ It was piobably with the consent of the 
Philistmes that David returned fiom Gath into the land 
of Judah, and there threw himself into the wild legions 
by the Dead Sea, where he had previously pastured his 
fathei’a sheep and goats, m older to bring his own tribe 
of Judah into arms against the king spiung from the 
small tribe of Benjamin ^ The cave of AduUam was the 
place of gatheiing His biotheis, the whole house of his 
lathei, came, and a prophet of the name of Gad, “ and 
aU oppressed peisons, and any one who had a creditor 
and was of a discontented spirit,” and ” David was their 
chief, and had under him 400 men ” ® 

“Saul heard that all men knew about David and 
the men who were with him, and sent out to bring 
before him Ahimelech and the house of his father 
and all the priests of Nob” The king sat on the 
lieighb near Gibeah under the tamarisk, with his spear 
in his hand and his servants lound him “ Why hast 
thou conspired agamst me,” he said to Ahimelech, 
' thou and the son of J esse, that he has lehelled against 
me Thou shalt die, and the house of thy father ” 

1 1 Sam xxu 3 , 2, X 1 

2 In 1 Sam xxix 3, AdusL says of Da-viii, "Hb has now be on 
TV ith me for yaais ” 

J Sd thD older acaonnt, 1 Sam xxii 1— j 
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And he commanded his Lody-guard who stood near 
him "Come up and slay the priests of Jehovah, their 
hand is with David" Then B5 men were shun who 
WDie the linen tunic , and Nob, the city of the priests, 
Saul smote with the edge of the sword, one only, 
Ahiathai, a son of Ahimelech, escaped with the image 
of Jehovah to David ^ 

David had no doubt calculated on greater success m 
the tube of Judah So long a'=\ his following was 
confined to four or six liundred men, he could only 
live a robhei life with this troop But by this couise 
he would have loused against himsclT those whom he 
lobbed, and strengthened the attachment to Saul So 
he attemiited to kcej) a middle path He sent to 
Nabal, a iicli man at Oaimel iieai Hcbion (p 127), who 
poHscbsed 31)00 sheep and 1000 goats, a descendant of 
that Caleb who had once founded himself a kingdom 
heie with his sword (T 505), and })ado his messengers 
say David has taken nothing of thy flocks, send him 
therefore food for him and liis people But Kabal 
aiiswDied Who is David, and who is the son of Jesse 
There arc now many servants who run away ,fiom 
their masters ” Thou David set out in the night to 
fall upon Nabafs house and flocks On the way 
Abigail, Nabafs wife, met him In fear of the fi ee- 
hooteis slic had caused some slaughtered sheep, loaves, 
anil pitch eis of wine, some figs and cakes of raisins, to 

8i) tho olilui slfjiy, 1 iSain xMi Tlio piiostly pomi fjl vinw fiom 
it is-wiitli3i) umsus iL, in niioi to prove tlio hiuoodih'b of the 
piii"nti, tn iu])i(iHi'iit D.ivilI as faiiyinp: rm liia flii^lit to Almur>IuUi tliat he 
liail a li.i'ily iniHsiim liom Ihn kinp, so that Alum nlocli ran oxplaxulo 
Haul that hii know iiotluiig abant thn flight Fioin tho saiuo point 
nl VH'wwo nuiHi ili’iiri) tho Hliitmuoiit thnt tho htnly-guaiil lioHitati il to 
lay liiuiils nil llio holy inrn, nutl that^^nn Etloinitn blow them Thnt 
Iho puniMliuiont of Nuh took place long after DaviiVs flight uiul 
ii'hi'lJiiiii, IS rlt'iir fiinn tho fmt that tho fugilivn Ahmthai hnils Da'vid 
Lilir ulv 111 piis‘,i'>-s]i>n nl Kogiliih, 1 Ham xxu 21), xvin D, 7 
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be laid on asses m order to bring them secretly into 
David's camp Praised be tby wisdom, woman, said 
David by the life of J ehovah, if thou hadst not met 
me theie would not have been alive at bleak of day 
a suigle male of Nabal and bis bouse Nabal died ten 
days after tbis incident David saw that siicb a wealthy 
possession in tbis region could not but be advantage- 
ous Saul's daugbtei was lost to bim, be sent, tbere- 
foiB, some servants to Abigail to Caimel They said, 
David lias sent us to tbee to take tbee to bim to wife 
Abigail stood up, bowed berself witb ber face to eartb, 
and said Bebold, tby handmaid is ready to wash the 
feet of the servants of tby master Then she set out 
with five of ber maids, and followed the seivants of 
David and became bis wife ^ As a fact this mariiage 
appears to have fuitbeied the undertaking of David, 
the places in the south of Judah, Aioer, Hormab, 
Eamotbj Jattu, Esbtemod, and even Hebron, declaied 
for him ^ Fiom this pomt David sought to foice bis 
way faitber to the north, and possessed himself of the 
fortified tuwn of Kegilab (Keilab) ^ 

When Saul was told that David was in KegiLib, be 
said Grod has deliveied him into my band in that 
be has shut himself up in a city with gates and bars 

^ 1 Sam xxv 2 — 12j 18 — 42 

® 1 Sam S.XX 2 b — 31 

3 That Da^ii saved and won Eegilah fiom the Philistiuos, and 
Dhtomai a giaat victoiy □'vai them, as "we find it in tha oldoi account 
(1 Sam xxm 1 — 5) is moia than impiotahlo David cDitamly could 
not undei take to fight with Saul and tho Philistinos at onatima with BDD 
man How could ho moot an aimy of the Phihbtinas m tho field, when 
ha doaanot tiust himsGlf to momtam tho walla of Kagilah against Saul 
with his tioop Tho Ditivons of Kegdah would haidly hava boon 
piepaiad to give him up, if just befoia ha had dono them such a kind- 
nobs Finally, this battle contiadicta the position in which wo find 
David bafoie and aftoiwaids with rogaid to tha Phihstincs Achish 
at any lata has uuboundod confidenra in David muqq his dosoition, 
and TVill oven make him “ keeper of his head,” 1 Pam xx\iu 2 
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He set out against Kegilah David commanded 
Abiathai tlie priest, who had fled to him from Noh with 
the image of Jehovah, to hung the image, and David 
mij Lined of the image Will the men of Kcgilah 
deliver me and my followeis into the hanil of Sanl 
Jehovah, Grod of Isiael, announce this to me And 
Jehovah said, They will deliver thee ^ Then David 
despaned of lemaming m the city and fled, he retired 
again into the desert hy the Dead Sea near Zipli and 
Maon. But Saul puisued and oveitook lum, nothing 
hut a mountain separated DavnTs tioop from the king , 
David was ahead}?- suiioiinded and lost, when Ihc iioWkS 
was hi ought to Saul, “ Hasten and come, I or the 
Philistines aie m the land” Tins was no doubt an 
incursion made hy the Philistines m aid of the hardly- 
piessed lehels Saul ahandoned the pursuit and went 
against the Philistines David called the inouiiLani the 
rock of escape^ "When the king had driven bai'k the 
Philistines he took 3000 men out of the army to iTusli 
the rebellion utteily David had retired farther to 
the east, on the shore of the Dead Sea, in the iieigh- 
houihood of Engedi, to the "rock of tlie goat,” and 
thcie he was so closely shut in hy SlIuI that he had 
to despaii of lemaming in Judah He escaped witli 
his tioop to the Plulistmes the lebelhoti was at an 
end ^ 


1 1 Ram xxiii g— 13 2 1 Stun xxiu 2,’5— i>H 

2 kSo tlia dIlIdi nrpmuit, 1 Siun xx-vi 1, 2, xxvii 1 — U, ^^lnlo 
S.ml Las cast lug a]ic.ai at Daviil, nutl puiHuuH linu u^(n'y^^lu'^'ll 
yitk un-^oarjiug pilot fjy in oiilor to wlay lum, Daviil givPH liuu Iuh 
lifo ApDQiiliDg to tho dIiIdi (loroniit, Riiiil HlnoiiainliiH inicinupmniitni 
the -wildDinnsg ol Zipli Dayiil with Alnnhiu gontitly onltns iliiH, tuiil 
ho thstinrtly lulusps, wlinn lugnd hy Al)ish.u'ti) Hliiy Hiiul, ti) hstmi 
to him, hDcrui&Q Rani m an “ai'innliul nf JuliDvah,” tiikoM ttii nihiivv 
and. t]i 0 watoi-bowl nf tho Icing, jilantH luiriHt'lf (iti ii inimnlmu in tlm 
ihgtiuicp, anti finm this rnpinaLhoH AlniM Ihutlui has ht^nn ho fiiitdtmH 
in inoMniiig Jill till' ‘'iiJi'Jy ofthnknig Rtiul iHiigiun Imii'licil, m know- 
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DaYid s attempt tQ mduce tlie tribe of Judah to fall 
awajT- fiom Saul was entirely wrecked Driven Irom 
the ground on which he had raised the standard of 
revolt, he no longer scrupled to entei formally into the 
service of the Philistines, and these must have welcomed 
the aid of a brave and skilful leader, who, though 
once their enemy, had already in Judah engaged the 
arms of Saul, the weight of which they had so often 
felt, and which had taken from them then dominion 
over Israel Achish, king of Gath, to whom David 
again fled, was of opinion “that David had made 
himself to stink among his people, Israel, and would 
be his servant for ever,” and gave the border city 
Ziklag to be a dwellmg for him and his band of free- 
boot era ^ David now settled as a vassal of Achish at 
Ziklag At his command he was compelled to take 
the field, and also to deliver up a pait of the spoil 
which he obtained ^ Thus fiom the land of the Phihs- 

ledgas his sms and. foUiss, tegs David to rsturn, and finally gives Inm 
his bleb&ing on his iindBrtakmg David upon this declaias that his life 
■will he legal ded hcfoie Jehovah as he has legal ded Saul’s life, and 
escapes to the Philistines Accoiding to the prophetic account, Saul 
“ CQ-VBig his fast ” in a cavo in the deseit of Engsdi, in -which aie con- 
cealed David and his men These uige David to blay Saul, hut he 
lephes, “Par he it from me to lay my hand on the Loid’s anointed,” 
and meiely cuts off the comer of Saul’s upper gaiment "When Saul 
awakes and gees out of the caVO, Da-vid huiiies after him, prostiates 
himself, and pioves hy the piece in his hand that these did him -wiong 
who said that he sought to do Saul mischief, “ hut thou art seeking to 
take myhfe ” Saul weej)'!, acknowledges "that David is meie ]u&t than 
ha is, may Jehovah rawaid him (Da-nd) for this day “I know,” 
Saul centmues, “ that thou 'wilt he king, and the kingdom of Israel 
■will continue m thy hand ” Let David only swear to him net to 
destiey his seed This Da-vid does, 1 Sam xxiv 4—23 If this 
event, in itsolf ah, hut impobsihle, over took place, it must have had 
seme conseq^uences , yet theie is no change in the relations of Saul and 
David, Saul continues to purbue David If David took the oath not 
to destroy tho descendants of Saul, he hioke it 
1 So the older account, 1 Sam xxyn 12 
® 1 Sam, xxvii 6, 12 
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tines, with his band, which here became fatrengthenei 
by the discontented in laiael ^ who fled to him over the 
bordei, David earned on a petty war against Saul and 
his count] y In these campaigns David was wise 
enough to spaie his former adherents in Judah, the 
cities which had once declared for him, and his attacks 
were only diiected agninst the adherents of Saul, m 
secret he even maintamed his connection with his party 
m Judah, and to the elders of the cities winch clung 
to him he sent piesents out of the booty won m his 
raids and plundeiing excursions ^ 

David had already lived more than a year in Ziklag,® 
when the Pliilistmes assembled all then forces against 
Saul When the piinces of the Philistines marshalled 
their army, and caused it to march past in troops, 
David and Ins men also came among the soldiers of 
ALdiish Then the other jitiucbs said to Achish 
What need of these PTehiews^ Let not David go to 
the battle , he may bceome a tiaitor, and go over to 
his master, in order to win favour with Saul at the 
price of our heads Achish trusted David, and said 
He has alieady dwelt with me for a time, for years, 
to this day 1 have found nothing in him But the 

^ Oliron xui 1—7, 20 

® 1 Sam XXX 2B — 30, suj>ja, p 137 In nriar tp -wofeh DaTiil cloan 
iiom tliD lopxoacli □£ figliling -witli tlip Pliilietmos agamst hia popplo, 
li p'b'iunoi 8 — 11) itot David al-ways maicliad against the 

tiibnH pf tlio dPBQit, that ha cut down tlio inispnois, and tlion loportol 
to Aolusli that ho "had invadod Iho bouth ol Juiltvh ” The position of 
Zikliig was ill-buitoil foi attarks on tho dosort, and Aohish had not 
givon him any commands to fight against tho childion of tho dosoit 
At a hit 01 timo Aohi'jh says oJt David "Smoo his desoilion I havs 
fouiul nothing in him,” xmx 3, B , ho will make him ovon tho protector 
of his own hlo (1, xxviu 2), and such dacoit a5i is hoio attnhutod to 
David piofeupposps that Achish and all tho lust of tho Phihslines woro 
hliiul 

1 Ram x’^vii 7, “ nno yoar and foni months ” xxix 3, Aohibh 
says, ” llo liaF. hnon with mo— M yoais ” 
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other princes insisted on their demand, peihaj)s they 
remembeied the clay of Michmash, when Saul had 
obtained his first victory over the Philistines with the 
aid of the Hehiews m then camp When Achish 
announced to David that he could not accompany the 
army, he answeied What have I done, and what hast 
thou found in thy servant smee I came to thee to this 
day, that I should not fight agamst the enemies of my 
king In spite of his earnest desiie, David was sent 
back ^ 

The army of the Philistmes passed to the north, 
through the land of Ephraim, mto the land of Issachar, 
and encamped at Shunem m the plain of Jezreel On 
Mount Grilhoa, over against them, Saul was encamped 
with the aimy of the Israehtes ^ The battle broke 
out, and the contest was severe Saul saw Ins sons 

^ AccoicLmg to the oliei aBcount, 1 Sam xzyui 2, when Achish 
r0q[niiBS him to maich mth him against Saul, Dayicl leplies, "So 
shalt thou heholi what thy seivant will io ” The noilatiya of the 
sending hack of Dayii at the -wish of the lemaining pimces, and 
DaTLd’b piotest against ib, belong also to the oldei naiiative This is 
lepeatei m Chionieles (1, xiu 19) veiy emphatically, and. witheiit 
any motive m the context, so that it might be possihlc to accept 
the same view which lepiesents David as constantly maiohmg against 
the deseit fi om Ziklag Eci the moial estunate of David, it is sufficient 
that it did not lest with him to jom m the battle 

2 The story of the witch ol Endoi (xtvui 3 H ) belongs to the latei 
aooDunt To begin with, this account contiadicts itself, we are told 
m the mtioduction (veise 3) that Saul had. lemovei the neeiomanceis 
and "wise man” out of Israel, a statement which is lepoated in the 
comae of the story (verse 9) Neveitheless Saul causes a witch to ha 
Sought out, hocausa when aJieady encamped hefoie the Philistmes 
" he is m great feoi of the enemy ” Saul was a brave wariior, who even 
m a worse positiDn had never tiemhlad He sends for this woman in 
Older te speak with Samuel’s ghost If Saul had any desire to see 
ghosts, he would desire to see tha ghost of Samuel least of all, foi ho, 
according to tha sama piophetic account, had anointai David to he 
king against Saul (verse 11) Samuel as a ghost has thus a thn 1 oppor- 
tunity for repreachmg Saul, and telling him " that J ehoyoh had given 
the kingdom to David, because he had not satisfied hia wiath on 
Amalck” (p 129) 
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AbmaiTab and Mslcbisbaa; and finally J ouatlian liim'ielfi 
fall, the Israelites letued, and the aichers of the 
enemy piessed on the king Saul refused te fiy, and 
survive the death of his sons and hia first defeat He 
called to his aimour-beaier Draw thy sword and slay 
me, that these uncueumcised may not come upon 
me and maltieat me But the faithful comrade would 
nothft his hand against hia master Then Saul threw 
himself upon hia swoid, and the armoui-beaicr followecl 
the example of the king The army of the Israelites 
was seatteied in eveiy direction The Philistines 
rejoiced when they found the corpse of Saul on Mount 
Grilboa They took the armoui from the dead king, 
and sent it lound then whole land, that every one 
might be convinced that the dreaded leader of Isiael 
was no longer living Then the armour was laid up 
ill the temple of Astarbe The Philistines cut oIF the 
head of the corpse and hung it up as a trophy in the 
temple of Dagon , the trunk and the corpses of the 
thiee sons of Saul wore sot up m the market-place of 
Beth-shan, not far from the field of battle, in order to 
show the Isiaelites that they had nothing more to 
hope from Saul and his race (1033 B D ) ^ 

Israel was benumbed with tenor The nurse let 
the young sou of Jonathan, Mephibosheth, fall to the 

1 1 Sam XXXI 1 — 11, 1 OhiDii x 10 Acooicling'ta asocondacoDUut 
of tliD (Toatli of Silul in 2 Sam i if , an AmalDkite oamo nnoxpaclBilly to 
Mount Uillbaa Ho fmil'j Soul in lligtit loaning on hi? F<pBai, and Saul 
aaya to him, “Slay mo ” Tho Ainalokito do os ho , talcoa tho oiown 
IiDin tho head of tho king, and his hi<xDolotH, and then Aioa to Ziklag 
in tho toiiitoiy of tho PhiliatmBB in oidoi to hung tho oiown to DaMd 
David oauHo? him to bo Fdcan, huoauso “ho had lifted up hia hand 
agaiuyt tho anoiutod of tho Loid” Tho objoot of this story i? too 
plain — to hung the oiown of Saul into the handa of David in oidoi to 
mako him tho logitimato king, and at the same timo to exhibit David 
aa loyal to Saul oven aftoi lua doath, and avenging his miiidoi — and 
tho impoaaibilitiDfl in it .no too groat David aftoi waids ponnittod tho 
oxocutioii of tho lomainiug doboondauts of Saul 
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groimil wIibu sLb heard the news of Grilboa Many 
retired beyond the Jordan before the Philistines , others 
hastened to Ziklag, to place themselves under DavirVs 
pi otection Bn t fiom Jabesh m G-ilead, which Saul had 
once rescued from the most grievous distiess, valiant 
men set out over the Jordan to Beth-shan Heie, at 
night, they took the corpses of Saul and his three sons 
from the market-place, brought them to Jabesh, and 
buried them under the tamarisk, and the inhabitants 
of Jabesh fasted and lamented seven days for Saul’s 
death ^ The Israehtes had reason enough to sorrow 
and lament foi Saul From one of the songs of 
lamentation sung in these days it is convincingly clear 
what this man had done for them “ The gazelle, 0 
Israel,” so it was sung at that time, "is stricken on 
thy heights I Fallen are thy heroes I Tell it not in 
Gath, publish it not m the streets of Ascalon, lest the 
daughter of the Philistine lejoiee, lest the daughter of 
the uncircumcised triumph Ye mountains of Gilboa, 
let there be no dew noi ram upon you, nor offeiings 
of first fruits • For there the shield of the mighty was 
cast away, the shield of Saul From the blood of the 
slam, from the fat of the mighty, the bow of Jonathan 
turned not back, and the sword of Saul returned not 
empty Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant 
m their lives, and m their death they were not divided 
They were swifter than eagles, stionger than lions 
Ye daughters of Israel, weep for Saul, who clothed 
you delicately m purple, and put ornaments of gold 
on your garments How are the mighty fallen m 
battle 

1 1 Sam XXXI 12, 13 , 2, xxi 12 

^ This lament, -which was inths hook of Jashoi [2 Sam i 18), is 
abcnhei to David ILs moial partnnpation in the issuo o£ tho 
battle m-ast hayo hoen most dIbot to himself, his rehoHLon and deser- 
tion to the Philistmos had wsakonod Saul’s powers of fighting and 
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A Single stroke liarl annihilated all that had been 
obtained in long and toilsome struggles The Philistines 
weiB again masters on this side of Jordan as m the 
unhappy times befoie Saul But in spite of the fall 
of the hero who had been the defence of Israel and 
the tenor of the enemies, the monarchy lemained, 
so firmly had Saul estabhshed it Ishbosheth, the 
youngest son of Saul, had escaped the battle, with 
Abner, the general, he had found safety beyond the 
Jordan Here he took up his abode at Maehanaim, 
and the tubes on the othei side of the Jordan recog- 
nised him as their kmg Abner’s sword was a strong 
support foi Ishbosheth, and the adherence of the 
Israelites to haul’s family soon permitted him to force 
his way fioin Alachanaim over the Jordan Here, 
also, amid the arms of the Philistines, Ishbosheth was 
recognised as king Thus Abner’s courage and bravery 
succeeded in wresting the fruits of the victory at G-ilboa 
from the Philistines, and hberatmg from their yoke first 
Ephraim and Bonjamm, and then the whole region of 
the noithern tribes ^ 

While Abner was engaged in preserving the rem- 
nants of Saul’s dominion for his son, and in driving 
the Philistines out of the land, David looked after his 
own interests The fresh terror of the overthrow at 
Grilboa had driven many Israehlea to Ziklag David’s 
name stood high among the warnois of Israel, and pro- 
tection against the Philistines was certain to be found 
with their vassal The places in the tribe of Judah which 

iapiivDil liim of IbiavQ wainoia , ho had boon leaily to fight in tho 
aimy □! tho PhihatinDB against Saul anil Jonathan Loaat of all couliJ 
Davii sing, "Toll li not m Gath,” sinco ho himsolf wan in tho land ot 
Gath Tho last vorso, I am clistionsed foi thoo, my brotliPi Jonathan,” 
oto , may certainly havo comofrom Da-nd, animay havo boon added to 
tho lament at a lator time Thus tho whole might appeal tu be the 
woik of David 

1 2 Sam 11 8 — ID 

VOL n ii 
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had formerly jomed David now again resorted to liim^ 
and the tribe of Judah had previously been subject to 
the Philistines longei than any other, and was more 
accustomed to their dominion As the traxlition tella 
us, David mquirBd of Jehovah whether he should go 
from Ziklag into one of the cities of Judah, and 
Jehovah answered Gro to Hebion This was done 
“And the men of Judah theie an omted David king 
of the house of Judah, for only the house of Judah 
adhered to David Thus David, after Saul’s death, 
succeeded in the attempt which had failed in Saul’s 
lifetime, he established an independent monarchy in 
the tribe of Judah Here he ruled at Hebron at first 
quietly, under the protection of the Phihstines ® But 
when Abner had again wrested the north and centre 
of the land fiom the hands of the Philistines, when 
Tshbosheth’s rule again umted the whole land as far 
as the tube of Judah, he turned his arms not more 
agamst the Philistines than against their vassal at 
Hebion in order to complete the liberation of Israel 
“ The strife was long between the house of Saul and 
the house of David,” — so runs the older account ® Of 
the events of this war between Judah and the rest of 

1 2 Sam u 1, 3, 4 — 10 

2 This canoluHioii must bs dra-vm bt>tb from the earlaai relation to 
tho PhiLstmes, and fioin tbs fact that David during' this whole timo 
has not to fight mth tho Philistmes, whoiBas aftsrwards, as soon as hs 
hasunitsd tha tnbas nndai his rule, ha has to waga tha fisi cast war 
with thorn , appai antly he was suppoitad against Ishboshath and Abner 
by thaPbihstinas m order to put a stop to Abnai's advanoas Df Ewald, 
“ Q-asohichta dos Yolks Israal,” 2, 572 

^ David reignad seven yaars and kx months at Hebron, 2 Sam ui 
1, 10, 11, 2, V 4, 5, 1 Emgsu 11 lahboshath’s zeignis given at 
two years only Thasa two statamanta can only be brought into 
harmony by supposmg that Ishhoabath was not acknowledged king of 
the noitham tnbss till fiva and a h^ yaars after Saul’s death, t e. 
Abnar reg[uirad this tuna to drive the PhihstinBS out of thasa regions, 
or that David was not acknowledged king of Israal till fivo and a half 
} ears after the death of Ishboshath 
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tils tribes, we only know tkat on a certain day Joab at 
the bead of David’s men, and Abner at the head of the 
men of Isbbosbetb, strove fiercely at tbe pool of Gribeon, 
and Joab’s brother As ah el was slam by Abner For 
several years the war continued without any decisive 
result, tdl a division arose between Ishbosheth and 
Abner which gave David the advantage, and finally 
placed him on the throne of Saul Ishbosheth appears 
to have become distiustful of Abner, to whom he owed 
everything When Abner took Hizpah, the concubine 
of Saul, to himself, Ishbosheth thought that he intended 
in this way to establish a light to the thione, m order to 
wrest the dominion from himself, and did not conceal 
his angel ^ Then Abner turned fiom the man he had 
exalted and entered into a secret negotiation with David 
This was rec eived with j oy by David Orafty as h e was, 
he fiist demanded that his wife Miohal, the daughter 
of Saul, whom Saul after David’s rebellion had married 
to PJialti, should be sent back to him David had 
found out the attachment of the Israelites to the house 
of Saul, and was no doubt of opinion that nothing 
would sooner help him to the throne than the renewed 
connection with Saul’s family , if none of the descend- 
ants of Saul survived but this daughter he would be 
his legitimate heir. Abner sent Michal, and went 
himself to Hebron in order to arrange about the 
transfer of the kingdom They were agreed, Abner 
had done his service He was already on his way 
home to Machanaim, when Joab, the captain of David, 
called him back, Pie came, and Joab took him aside 
under the gate of Hebron, as though he had something 
to tell him in secret, instead, he thrust his sword 
thiough his body David asserted his innocence and 
lamented Abner’s death Abner’s body was buried 
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SDlemnly at Habron David followed tlie bier in 
saekcloth, but Joab lemained unpuui&bed^ He blew 
Abner because the latter bad previously slam bis 
brother Asabel at G-ibeon , but tbis was done m 
bonouiable fight, not by assassination 

When the announcement of Abnei's death came to 
Machanaim “ Isbbosbetb’s bands were numbed, and all 
Israel was troubled ” Tbe Isiaelites lamented Abner’s 
death ‘'Must Abnei die as a godless man dietb'^ ” they 
sang “Thy bands weie never bound, thy feet never 
fetteied, thou bast fallen as a man falls before the 
children of miq^uity ” ^ The pillar of tbe kingdom was 
broken Then two captains of the army of Isbbosbetb, 
brothers of the tribe of Benjamm, hoped to gam favour 
with David While Isbbosbetb was resting at midday 
in his chamber on bis bed, they entered unobserved 
into his bouse, cut off bis bead, and brought it hastily 
to Hebron to David This murder earned David 
q[iiic.kly to his goal, but be would not piaise those who 
committed it, be caused them both to be executed 
The tbione of Saul was empty David, the husband 
of bis daughter, was at tbe head of a not inconsider- 
able power, whom could tbe tribes who bad obeyed 
Isbbosbetb raise to the throne except him, if an end 
was to be put to tbe pernicious division, and the 
people were again to be united under one government 
Tbe eldeis of the tribes were intelligent enough to 
value rightly this position of affairs Hence the people 
met together at Hebron , m full assembly David was 
raised to he king of Israel, and anointed by the elders ® 
Eight years bad passed smee Saul and bis three elder 

^ 2 Sam m 31 — 39 

^ This 'beautifiiL lament is also asenbei to Damd DaTid'was tbe singer, 
and, like the Psalms, other songs also come from him But BaTid could 
not speak of Joab and indirectly of bimsBlf as a “ child of im iputy ” 
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sons fell on Grilboa All was full of joy, union, and 
hope that better timea woulil come again aftei the end 
of the long stiife ri025 B c) ^ 

At length David stood at the goal which he had 
pursued steadfastly under many changes of foitunc 
But there were still some male descendants of Saul in 
existence The Hivitea of Gribeon cherished a deadly 
hatied to theiace of Saul, because Saul’s hand had been 
heavy upon them “m ins zeal for the sons of Israel” 
David oifered to “ avenge the wrong which Saul had 
done to them They demanded, that as their land 
had home no fruit for thiee years, seven men of the race 
of Saul should be given to them, that they might “ hang 
them up before Jehovah at G-ibeah,” the dwelling- 
place of Saul There weie ]ust seven male descendants 
of Saul remaining two sons by Rizpah, liis concu- 
bme, and five gi and children, whom Merab, the eldest 
daughter of Saul, had borne to Adriel These David 
took and "gave them mto the hands of the Gribeon- 
ites, and they hanged them up on the hill before 
Jehovah” There was sLill another descendant of 
Saul’s remaining, Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan , 
but he was only 10 or 12 years of age, and was, 
moreover, lame of both feet, from the fall which he 
had suffered in the hands of his nurse David also 
thought of the close friendship which he had con- 
tracted m earlier days with Jonathan, he gave to 
Mephibosheth Saul’s land at Gibeah, and arranged 
that Saul and Jonathan’s bones should be brought fiom 
Jahesh to Zelah, near Gibeah, and buried where Kish, 
Saul’s father, lay In the tribe of Benjamin, to which 
Saul belonged, and among those connected with his 
house, the acts of David to the house of Saul were not 
forgotten , they hated David, the “man of blood ” 

1 1 Dixon XU 23 II * 2 Sam. xxi 3 
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THE ETJLE OF DAVID 

At the cost of his nation^ in CDllnsion with the 
enemies of hia landj and under the proteetion of the 
Philistines, David had paved the way to dominian 
over Israel He had much to make good He had to 
cause the way wluch led him to the throne to he for- 
gotten, to heal the wounds which the long contention 
must have inflicted on his land, to surpass the great 
sei vices which Saul had rendered to the Israelites hy 
yet gi eater sei vices, by more brilliant exploits, hy moie 
firmly-rooted institutions 

A biave warrior even m early years, David had been 
afterwards tested and strengthened by adventures and 
dangers of every kmd , he had understood how to meet 
or escape even the most difficult situations He had 
the inclination and power for great things, and was 
little scrupulous in the choice of the means which 
brought him most swiftly and completely to his object 
His vision was clear and wide , clever, crafty, and 
quickly decided, he nevertheless knew how to wait 
when the object could not be obtamed at the moment 
It was his in an extraordinary measure to retain old 
comrades, to wm new ones and attach them to himself 
It was not his intention to be at the beck of the 
Philistines longer than he had need of them , with 
his elevation at Hebron came the moment for breakmg 
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witli them He saw that they would not lose without 
a heavy pries the pieponderance m which his rebslliou 
against Saul, his leadership in Judah, his struggle 
against Ishhoshsth had again placed them , that their 
exasperation would he the deeper and more lasting 
because he had deceived the hopes which they had 
placed in him 

He began his reign with an undertaking which 
shows the certainty and width of his views His 
donmiion over the tribes of Simeon and Judah had 
been established for almost eight years, but over 
the northern tribes it was recent, and had to be con- 
firmed The remembrance of Saul was cherished moat 
warmly m the tribe of Benjamin, which lay next 
to Judah on the noith In this land, not far from 
the noithern border of Judah, was a city of the name 
of Jehus, inhabited by the Jebusites, a relic of the old 
population which at the time of the settlement the 
Benjammites had not been able to overcome^ The 
city stood on steep heights, surrounded by deep gorges, 
which formed natural trenches , the walla of the eastern 
height on which the citadel stood. Mount Zion, were 
BO strong that the Jebusites are said to have boasted 
that the blmd and lame were sufficient to defend them. 
This city appeared to David excellently situated for 
protection against the Phihatmes and for Ins own 
royal abode , it had the faithful tribes of Judah and 
Simeon to the south, and was pushed forward like a 
fortification into the territory of BBiijamin aud the 
northern tubes Nor was it useful only in establish- 
ing hiB dominion over Israel Even m Saul’s reign it 
had been difficult when an enemy invaded the open 
cantons of Israel to find time for assemblmg the fight- 
ing powers, the levy of the people , there had been no 
1 JoslmaxT, 63, Judges! 21. 
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foitified point onwhieli the fiist shock of the enemy’s 
onset broke, no city stiongly foitifiecl am] of consiLlei- 
able SIZE in which large nnmbeis coiihl find protection 

Soon aftei the assembly at Hebion, which had tians- 
feired to him the royal authority over all the tubes of 
Israel, David set himself to wm this place Fust he 
cut off the water fiom the city of the Jebusites, and 
then Joab with the veteian band of David succeeded 
in elimbmg the wall in a sudden attack The inhabit- 
ants were spared, at any i ate a part of them must 
have remained, for we afterwards find Jebusites in and 
about Jeiusalem ^ 

The piinces of the Philistmes had begun to arm im- 
mediately upon the announcement of David’s election to 
be king of all Israel ^ David awaited their approach in 
the citadel of Zion which he had just conq[UBred The 
Philistines encamped before the city When they were 
scattered in search of plunder m the vaffey of Rephaim 
David inquiied of Jehovah whether he should go down 
.igainst them The answer was favourable The Philis- 
tines weiB snipiised and defeated But they soon 
appealed a second time under the walls of Zion, and 
the oracle of Jehovah bade David not to go directly 
against them, but to turn aside under the balsam tiees 
If he hcaid the tops of the trees rustle he was to 
hasten on , that was the sign fiom God that he would 
go before him to smite the camp of the Philistines 
So it bcfcl David gained a great victory and was 
enabled to puisne the Philistines as far as Gezer “ 
Yet the war was not decided, but still continued for a 
long time Foni battles took place on the borders 
near Gob and Gatb, and many severe combats had to 
be fought with the Philistmes From aJl the traces 

^ 2 Sam V 5—8 , xxiy 18 , 1 Bangs ix 20 

^ 2 Stim Y 17 3 2 Sam y 22 — 25 
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□f tradition it is clear that this war was the most 
stubborn and dangerous of all that David had to wage 
In Israel theie were stones of the brave deeds of 
individual heioes which were accomplished in these 
battles of Abishai, the brother of Joab, who saved 
the king in battle, when the mighty Philistine Ishbi 
thought to overcome him , of Elhanan, who slew 
Grohath of Grath, and of the deeds of Jonathan, the 
nephew of David, and Sibbeehai against the Philistines ^ 
At length David succeeded in “wresting the bridle out 
□f the hand of the Philistines,” and “breaking their 
horn in pieces,”® he diove them back to their old 
boideis They had suffered such serious blows that 
for a long tune they ahstamed from all further attacks, 
after they had earned on waifare against the Hebrews 
for about 70 ycais Yet even David, in spite of this 
success, made no seiious attempt to advance the bordeis 
of Isiael towaids the sea, or to subjugate the cities of 
the Philistines 

When til e most pressing dangei from the Philistines 
was Dvei, David turned Ins aims to the south and east, 
against the Amalekitcs, the Moabites, and Ammonites, 
who had once caused so much misery and disaster bo 
Israel Against the Amalekitea Saul had already 
aLcoinphshcd the mam task (p 127). David smote 
them with such effect that the name of the Amalekitcs 
13 hardly once mentioned afteiwaids, the remainder 
of the race seem to have been amalgamated with the 
Edomites'* David had at a former time entered into 
connection with the king of Moab , when he fled from 
Saul he placed his parents under his protection The 

1 ALovb) p 131, note 4, 2 Sam xxi 15 — 22, 1 OIudu xsi 4 — 8, 

XIX 1 

® 2 Sam Yui 1 Jdsus, hdh oI Siiaoh., xlvu 8 

® Noiaoke, “ Araalekiter,” s 17—25 
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cauae of the rupture la unknown , we only know that 
David utterly oVBi threw the Moabites and caused two- 
thuds of the prisoners to he put to death. It is said 
that they were compelled to lie down j they were then 
divided by a measuimg cord mto three parts, of which 
two were slain by iron threshing- eaits being drawn 
over them, and only a third part were spared ^ Nahash, 
the king of Ammon, with whom David had also pre- 
viously been in relations (p 136), was succeed ed by his 
son Hanon This prince maulted David’s envoys, he 
caused their beards to be shaved off, and their garments 
to be cut away as high as the middle 

David sent Joab with the levy of the people against 
the Ammonites to a'^enge the insult Hanon called 
on the king of Zobah — Saul had already had to fight 
agamst Zobah — and the rulers of Beth-Eehob, Maacah, 
and Tob in Syria for assistance Hadad-Ezer of Zobah 
sent 30,000 men , fiom Tob came 13,000 , from Maacah 
1000 Joab divided his army, left his brother 
Abishai to oppose the Ammomtes, and turned himself 
with picked men agamst the Syrians and defeated 
them before they co^d join the Ammonites ^ After this 
defeat the Ammonites also retired before Abishai into 
their fortified city of Eabbath-Amm on on the Nahr- 
Ammon But in the next sprmg Hadad-Ezer collected 
his whole force, David marched across the Jordan to 
meet the Syrians, and defeated Hadad-Ezer in a decisive 
battle at Helam , the Israelites carried off the chariots 
of the enemy for spoil, 1700 horsemen and 20,000 
foot-soldiers were eaptuied® David followed up this 
victory and overran the cities of the king of Zobah, 
when the king of Damascus took the field m aid of 
Hadad-Ezer, and the Edomites invaded Judah from 

^ 2 Sam TUI 2 

® 2 Sam Yui 3, 4, X 15 — 19 


® 2 Sam X B— 14 
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tliB south Davii remainBii lu the field against the 
SyrianSj and sent Joab with only a part of the army 
against the Edomites In the salt valley, at the 
southern end of the Dead Sea, Joab and Abiahai 
defeated the Edomites, 12,000 out of 18,000 are 
said to have fallen on this day^ In spite of this 
severe defeat the Edomites made a stubborn resistance 
Joab, m continuous struggles which went on for six 
months, destroyed a great pait of the male popula- 
tion (the son of the king of Edom was carried by the 
servants of his father to Egypt), and subjugated the 
iBst of the inhabitants to the dommion of David 
While Joab was fighting m Edom, David had defeated 
the men of Damascus and brought the war in the 
noith to an end Thoi, the kmg of Hamath, whom 
Hadad-Ezer had previously oppressed, entered into a 
league with David Only the Ammonites still con- 
tinued to resist Joab was sent against them in the 
next year, he laid their land waste, and took one 
city after another The captives were placed under 
saws and axes, and burnt in kilns, or slam like the 
Moabites under iron thresbmg- wagons. At length 
Joab could announce to David that Eabbath- Ammon, 
the chief city of the Ammonites, was reduced to 
extremities , the king must come to enter into the 
city Eabbflth was destroyed (about 1016 B c **) , the 
inhabitants shared the fate of the other Ammonite 
cities From the Syrian campaign David had brought 
back a trophy of 100 war-horses, copper vessels from 
the cities of Hadad-Ezer of Zobah which were captured, 

1 Psalms lx 2 , 2 Sam tui 13 

2 Ttia iata issts on tha fact that Solomon was hom soon altar, and 
-was more than 20 years old whan ho oama to tha thiona, sea balow 
The war against Hadad-Ezar cannot he plaoadhefora 1020, sincaBazon, 
who ascaped, xomainei Solomon’s opponent as long as Solomon hyed 
1 Kings XI 2D 
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and finally tlis golden shields wIiicIl the eommanclBis 
□f this king had cairierl From Ralubath he biought 
home the golden crown of the king of the Ammonites, 
— it IS said to have been a Kikkar (I 385) m 
weight and set with precious stones, — together with 
other utensils of silvei and gold The Moabites, the 
Ammonites, and Edomites were compelled to pay 
tribute Grams ons were put in the strong places , 
even Damascus is said to have received a gairison of 
Isiaelites ^ 

After Saul had first saved Israel out of the hand of 
their oppressors, after these advantages were lost by 
the domestic strife, David had now formed the Israel- 
ites into a luliiig nation from isolated tubes who had 
been so often and so long plundered by their enemies 
He had come victorious out of the most severe struggles 
With reason could Isiael now smg " Saul has slam 
his thousands, David his tens of thousands ” 

It was a rapid and briUiant transformation David 
was ma&tei from the boideis of Egypt, the north-east 
point of the Eed Sea, to Damascus He was not con- 
tent with successfully establishing his rule for the 
moment by these gieat and brilliant deeds of arms, 
he intended to give it a solid support for the future 
He employed the spoils of his victories m order to 
foitify moiB strongly and extend the city which he 
had chosen foi his metropolis, it was now called the 
city of David, and afterwards Jerusalem ^ On Zion, 
the citadel of Jeiusalem, David caused a royal palace 
to be built In the city the remnant of the Jehusites 
had been joined by inhabitants fiom the tubes of 
Judah and Benjamin If David hoped to lessen the 
disaffection of the tribe of Benjamin by establishing a 
royal cita del m their land he had not calculated wrongly 

1 2 Sam Tiu B, 7, 14, x 19 ® 1 ICingg xi 27 
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The ssq^uel shows that Benjamin, which pi evionsly held 
to Ephiaim, now stood fast by Judah 

In possession of a considerable and well -fortified 
metiDpolis, and a stiong royal citadel, David was able 
to rule ovBi Isiael with greater safety and seventy 
than Saul from his rural court at Gibeah Moreover, 
David intended to create independent means and pro- 
perty for the crown, and kept together what he had 
won Fiom the tiibute of the subjugated nations he 
formed a tieasury, which was placed under the care of 
Asmaveth In addition we hear of overseers of the 
royal gardens, ohveyards, vmeyaids, and sycamore 
plantations, and we learn that David kept flocks of 
small cattle, herds of oxen, and camels ^ 

The strongest support of the throne weie his selected 
and thoroughly devoted ti oops of waiiiois David was 
accompanied by a body-guard which was always with 
him (Saul had had round him some “lunners”) It 
appears from the name, Pelethitea and Cherethites, to 
have been entnely composed of foieignera , their leader 
was Benaiah ^ The core of the army was formed not 
by this body-guard, but by the fieeboDters who once 
gathered round him in the cave of Adullam and at 
Ziklag, warriors tried often and in numerous battles, 
They remained in one body in Jerusalem, and were 
mamtained by the kmg This band — it was ap- 
parently about GOO men in number,® and m the ranks 
were also foreigners, Hittites, Ammonites, Moabites, and 
others, who formerly associated with David, or weie 
attracted by the fame of his deeds — was called the troop 
of the mighty, “ Gibborim/’ accompanied by armoui- 
bearers and servants, they took the field. They were 

1 1 Dhran xxTii 25—31 

‘ 2 Sam XX 23 , 1 Ohron. xtui 17 

3 2 Sam XT. 18 
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divided into three portions, under three leaders , at their 
head fought 3 0 selected heroes Ahishai, J oab’s brother, 
was the captain ^ As simple peasants, the Israelites had 
always fought on foot, without horses and horsemen , 
David, after the pattern of the Syrians, introduced 
chariots Josheb Bassebet was the captain of the 
war-chariots ^ Along with the Gibbonm, the chariots 
were intended to give, as tramed divisions, firmness 
and support to the levy of the whole people 

In order to regulate the levy, Joab, the chief cap- 
tain, with some of his subordmates, was commanded to 
enumerate and write down aU the fighting men from the 
Jabbok to Mount Hermon, and from Dan to Beersheba 
Nine months and twenty days were req^mred by the cap- 
tains for this task When the muster was completed, 
captama were appomted for hundreds and thousands , 
but m order that the whole mass of the people need 
not be called out on every campaign and eveiy attack 
of the enemy, — ^in which hitherto, for the most part, 
only those who were eager foi battle had engaged, 
whde those who preferred peace and rest remained at 
home, — ^the whole number of the fightmg men was 
divided mto twelve portions, of which each, in number 
24,000 men, was pledged to service for one month in 
the year Each of these divisions had a separate 
captain. As occasion reqaired, several of the divisions, 
or all, might be called out If we may trust these 
accounts, Israel had at that time 300,000 fighting 
men, and conseq^uently a population of about two 
milhons.® 

1 2 Sam XXTU. IB , 1 Dhion xi 15, 28 — 45 

a 2 Sam xxm. 8 

3 2 Sam xxiY 9 T]i9 numter of the layy Lbtb, aa m aLmost aU 
aDcounts of tliB assBmblmg of tRa poopla, must be grossly axaggsiatai 
600,008 are giyeu m Israel, 5DO,DDD m Julali only Ohromoles raises 
tbs first uumbei to 1,100,000, and rsduoes tbs SBoond tg 30,000, 1 
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Hitherto the ieseeiidaiits of the oldest families^ the 
heads of the tribes, the successors of those who m the 
conquest of the land had won for themselves separate 
localities and valleys, had enjoyed a pre-eminent 
position within the cirde of the various tubes (p 91) 
To them, or to brave warriors, the Israelites had gone, 
— to men who had become of importance owm,^ to their 
possessions, and who had the reputation of passing 
sound judgments, — or to priests and soothsayers, when 
they sought for advice, protection, and justice Since 
the establishment of the monarchy the king was the 
supreme judge Davxd exercised this olSce as Saul 
had done ^ But though he retained the right of 
deciding in the last instance, David seems to have 
appointed the princes and judges of the tubes, he 
charged certain of his adherents with the duty of 
giving justice to the tribes and communities, although, 
of course, every man had the right of appeal from his 
decision to the decision of the king Jurisdiction 
and administration not yet being separated, we may 
suppose that a regular government, which secured to 
the throne the execution of its will and of the orders 
given, was established by this means already m David’s 
iBign We find that, beside the captains of the army, 

xxu 5 Ths statsmBut giyan m ChromDlBa about tie diTiaipn pf tho 
levy into 12 tioopa, ani tba atrougtb of thaaB troops (1 xxyiu 1 — ]5], 
ooutiadiota thsaa numbaia As this arraugeuiBut of tba army is 
mautiouadin GbrozuclBS only, wbiob boobs sbow a giaat tandencyto 
systaniatiSB, tba diyisiou luto 12 rsmaius unoaitam That tboro waa 
a uumbaiiug of bba people is not to be doubted It is oouutol as 
one ofDayid’s srrors, and Jeboyab strikes tbepsople with peatilanoa 
This naiiatiyeis connected -with the oomiaand to redeem tbo firstborn, 
the boys (yol i 499), the orlmanco giyon in Exod xxx 12, wiidi la 
CDunectsd with tbs sama oencoption When tbou takeat the sum of 
the cbildren of Israel after tbeir number, tbeu shall they giye eyery 
man a ransom for bis soul to J eboyab that there be no plague amoug 
them ” 

' 2 Sam yiii 15 
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tlie nfficpiB of the hoiiaB and tieasuiy, ths king Lad a 
cLancellor, a sriiLb, and oversBer of the taxsa ALi- 
tLopLel was tliB man on wLdsb advice David mainly 
Llependedj Lis most trusted friend was HusLai, and 
in tlie last twenty years of Lis life tLe propLet NatLan 
enjoyed a LigL place m Lis favour ^ 

It was a marvellous career tLat lay beLind David 
He Lad giown up in a Lardy youtL ^ early approved as 
a brave warrior and skilful leadei, Le was then raised 
to tLe aide of Saul and JonatLaUj after this Le 
experienced the most sudden reverse of fortune, and 
at length by very perplexed paths Le reached the 
highest stage On this he Lad been able to retiieve 
many mistakes , he came victoriDus out of every con- 
flict Saul’s deeds were surpassed, and Israel was 
proud of the successes of David and the respect which 
he won for her He had securely established his 
authority , it was founded so firmly that the crown 
must pass to Lis descendants The religious feelmg 
which impelled him to intjuire of Jehovah before every 
undertaking, which brought him at an eaily period 
into connection with the seers and priests, could not 
but increase as he looked back upon the course of hia 
life Who had greater reason than he to be thankful 
to the God who piotected him and guided him so 
marvellously, who saved him out of every danger and 
had raised him to such power and splendour . In 
eaily days singing and harp-playing had occupied the 
leisure of his shepherd Me , gifted with poetic powers, 
he understood how to give a poweiful expression to 
his gratitude towards Jehovah After these great 
wars he IS said to have sung “Jehovah, my rock, 
my fortress, my shield , the hoin of my salvation, my 
defence I called on Lim who is worthy of praise, and 
^ 2 Sam XX 23 — 26, 1 Ohron xxyu 16 — 22 
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wa-s cleliVBrBLl from my enemiBS Out of tiia palace 
lie iLsarJ. my voice, aad my cry cainB into liis eaia. 
Then the eaith moved and quaked, and tlie foundations 
of the eaitk tisnibled, foi lie was wioth Smoke lose 
out of his nostiils, and a eonsumnig fiie went fiom his 
mouth , coals burned foith fiom him He bowed the 
heavens, and came ilown on the cherubim, and hoveied 
on the wings of the wind He made daikness his veil, 
the tempest and dark cloud his tabernacle Jeliovali 
thundeied, and the Highest gave forth his voice, 
hail-stones and coals of file He shot foith his airows 
and destroyed the enemy, the lightning fell and dis- 
pel sed them With thee, Jehovah, I went against hosts, 
and with my Grod I climbed over walls J ehovah girded, 
me with power , he gave me feet like halts’ feet, he 
taught my hand the battle, so that my aim sUung the 
lion bow I pursued my enemies and overtook them, 
and turned not back tiU I had destioyed them, I 
shatteied them in pieces that they could not use up , 
I scattered them like dust before the wind , I cast them 
foith like dung Thou, Jehovah, didst save me from 
the battles of the nations, and didst place me at their 
head, nations which I knew nob serve me At a 
rumour they obey me, and the sons of stiangeis flatter 
me , they sink away and tiemble out of their castles. 
Praised be my protector, exalted be the Grod of my 
salvation 

It was not in praise and thanksgiving only that 
David gave cxpiession to the grateful feeling which 
filled him towaids Grod, he had it much at heart to 
create a lasting abode and visible centre for the worship 
of Jehovah For 30 years the sacred aik of Israel had 
remained at Kiijath-jearim, in the house of Abinadab, 
who had made one ol his sons the custodian of it David 

1 Psalm xYiu , of Do "VVetto-SLlnAiiBi, "Emloituug,” ^ 315 
VDL II M 
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determined to convey it into Lis metropolis, that it 
might theie be in secure keeping, and receive pioper 
1 BveiencB It was placed on a new wagon , AbinadaVs 
sons, Ahio and Uzzah, led it forth On the way an 
evil omen occurred the oxen which drew the wagon 
broke loose, the aik tottered, and Uzzah put out his 
hand to stay it “Then the anger of Jehovah bioke 
forth against Uzzah, and he smote him, and he died 
there before God” After this mcident David feared 
to carry the ark further, it lemamed on the road, at 
the house of Obed-edom , and not until it was seen 
that it biought prospeiity to the house of Obed-edom 
did David, thiee months after, again take it up and 
carry it to Jerusalem In festal tram the people 
accompanied it with “ shouting and trumpets , ” and 
David, clad in the linen tunic of the priests, “ danced 
before Jehovah” “Lift up your heads, 0 ye gates, 
that the King of glory may come in,” he is said to have 
sung. The tabernacle was already erected on Zion, and 
in it the ark of Jehovah was then placed , and “David 
sacrificed burnt offermgs and thank offerings, and gave 
to all the people, to each man a measure of wine, a 
loaf of bread and a cake of raisins” (about 1030 b d 
A biathar, the son of Ahimelech, of the house of Eli, 
of the race of Ithamai, of the tribe of Aaron, who had 
formerly fled to him with the image of Jehovah from 

1 2 Sam VI 1 — 8, 12 — 15 , Psalm xxlt On the iato see above, p 
125, a 2 M Niebiihr (“Assui uni Babel,” s 35D) explains the 
number of 4BBJ years given by Josephus (“Ant ” 20, ID) hy assuming 
that it contams the interval of 430}- years Tvhish the HabrewB give for 
the mteival between the building of the temple and its destruction 
To this amount is aided eight yeais for the captive high pneat Joza- 
dak, down to the time when his son Joshua became high priest, aui 28 
years for Zadok’s pnosthcod befoie the commencement of the building 
of the temple If we reckon the 28 yeais of Zadok backwards for the 
time that we have assumed for the beginning of the temple, 990 n o , 
we arrive at tho year 1D18 B D for the election of the new tabernacle 
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Nob and remaineLl by bis side, and brsidc bim Zadolc, 
of the honsB of Eleazai, of the tube of Aaron^ wlio had 
hitherto been high priest at the place of saciidce at 
Gibson,^ were made by David the custodiins of the 
new tabernacle, which he then adorned with the costly 
spoil of his victories By bunging the aik of the cove- 
nant into his city he gave it a sacred pledge, the 
assurance of the protection and the grace of Jehovah 
His city was the dwelling of Jehovah, the citadel of 
Zion the mount of God. David’s new metiopolis was 
thus at the same time raised to be the central point 
of the national woiship, and in the fullest sense the 
metropolis of the land Service befoie the ark of the 
covenant on Zion could not but throw into the shade 
the old places of saciifice at Shiloh, Bethel, Gibcon, 
Gilgal, and Nob 

The erection of the sacied aik on Zion, the found- 
ation of a central point for the worship, ceitamly met 
the wishes of the pniesta Only by a strictly-iegulated 
and dominant mode of worship, by centralising the 
service, could the piieats hope to bring into vogue the 
arrangement of ritual which they regarded as the tiue 
method appointed by God Relying on the import- 
ance of such a central point, on the authority of the 
crown, they could expect obedience to their regulations 
David on his pait would hardly fail to see what weight 
the influence of an allied priesthood could add to the 
strength of the tin one 

What David did for Israel by the cultivation of 
religious song, by setting up the old national shime in 
the new metropolis, by the dedication of' it to be the 
abode of Jehovah has been of deep-reaching and even 
decisive influence for the fortunes of Israel and the 
course of her religious development It is, of conisc, 

M 2 


^ 1 OhiDD XVI 3P 
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beyond doubt that only a few of the PtJalms 'w^hich 
David IS said to have sung can witb ceitainty be 
traced bnck to him , but fiom the fact that the grenter 
pait of these poems eunld be asciibed to him, it follows 
with the gieatei certamty that he mii&t have given a 
powerful impulse to the religious poetiy of Isiael, that 
the words of thankfulness and tiust in God from the 
lips of the victoiious royal minstrel had the gieatest 
influence on the Isiaelites This influence connected 
with the exaltation and woiship of the national sacred 
relic at Zion gave a new hfe and fiimer root to the 
belief of the Isiaelites, both in the direction of religious 
feelmg and i eligious prescriptions When the chief place 
of sacrifi.CB was marked out indubitably by the sacred 
ark on Zion, and members of the oldest piiestly family 
officiated there, it was natural that by degiees a con- 
siderable number of piiests should collect there, in 
order to share and co-opeiate in the worship in the 
sacred tent, in the tabernacle These priests were 
arranged according to their families or ‘"houses,” the 
greater number claimed Eleazar, the thud son of 
Aaron, as their progenitor, while the less claimed to 
he descended from Ithamai, the fouith son of Aaron ^ 
The eyes of the priesthood were already turned from 
Hebron to the early history of the nation, to the cor- 
rect mode of worship, as Aaron and Moses had formerly 
proclaimed and practised it, which since the settlement 
in Canaan had become almost forgotten and obsolete 
with priests and laymen, since dififeient customs bad 
come into use at diffeient places of sacrifice The 
service at the new and yet ancient sbiine at Jerusalem 
must support the impulse to practise, here at any rate, 
the old conect customs in perfect purity as a pattern 
and example, to insist on the custom of Zion as pleasing 
* 2 Sam XY 24, 27 , 1 Dhrm yii 4 — 13, 5D — 53, xxiu — xxYi 
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to Goil, and establislied hy Mo&ss, and to bring oncB 
moiD into autlioiity and jnacticetliB tine iiigulations of 
the sacrificial iites foi tlie 'wLoIb laud Agisement and 
union m the mods of woiship would Lb most q[iiickly and 
most th 01 ougfily* obtained if the place of the tabeiiuiclB 
could be shown to be the only collect place of sacrifice 
Though the Philistines had opposed the growth of 
the strength of Isiael, the combination and airangement 
of her poweiS; with peiseveiauce and stubboiiiness, the 
cities of the Phenicians seem lather to have welcomed 
the establishment of a stiict ruling authoiitym Israel, 
which pieserved peace m the land and so made trade 
easier Peihaps too they looked with pleasuie on the 
foimation of a powei which could balance that of the 
PlnlistmeSj and pi event them liom advancing as far as 
the gates of Tyie At any late Pliiam, king ol Tyre, 
who began to lule in that city in the year 1001 B D 
enteied into fiiendly lelations with DaviJ lie sent 
him Tyrian aitisaiis, who adorned David’s palace on 
Zion The Isiaelites were not skilled in fine building 
Aftei this palace was completed we must look on 
David’s house and court as splendid and numerous 
There was the chancclloi, the keeper of the treasury, 
the chief tax-gatherer, the senhe with his subordmates, 
there were singers, male and female, the body-guard, 
and the servants “ David had bi ought seven wives 
fiom Hchion to his new metiopolis Miclial, tlie 
daughter of Saul, had boine no Ldiildrcn to David , 
Ills eldest son, Ainnon, was hy Ahinoani of Jezreel, 
the second, Chileab, hy Abigail, the widow of Nabal 
■When he luled tlie tube of Jiuliih finin Hebron he 
inaiiied a foiutli wife, Maacali, the daughter of 

^ If J Dseplius IS light, that the foiiitli year of Suloiunn 'waa tlio twolftli 
3 Bar □£ Iliram of Tyi o 

® 2 Sam i.ix 35 



Thalmai, prince of G-B&liur, m oicler, no doubt, to 
btiengthcn by this connection bis po\vei,thBn so weak 
Maacab boie bim a tbnd son, Absalom, and a daugli- 
tei, Tamar, bis fifth wife, Haggitb, bore a fourth son, 
Adonijab In Jciusalem be took yet more wives and 
concubines mto bis bouse, who, besides these sons, bore 
seventeen sons and several daughters, beside Tamar 
When bis sons became men, the unavoidable conse- 
q^uencES of the baiem came to light the mutual 
jealousy of the sons of the various wives, and the 
ambition of some of the wives to obtain the succession 
for then sons 

The establishment of tlie monarchy bad brought a 
neb return to the Isiaelites Under its guiclance, not 
only bad the enemies of the land been beaten back, but 
Israel bad gamed a leading place in Syria Moreover, 
David bad transfoimed the somewhat insecure leadei- 
sbip conferred on Saul by bis election into a firm and 
deep-1 eacbing supremacy, a meie name, a wavering 
autboiity, be bad raised after the pattern of his neigb- 
boLiis into a strict rule, which could lead the people 
at will, and dispose of them at pleasuie This tians- 
foimation bad taken place so quickly, the euiolment of 
Israel in the forms of Syrian monaieby was earned out 
so tboiougbly, that theie could not fail to be a strong 
reaction The new offieeisweie oppressive, task-work 
for the king, levies of the army foi muster and for 
service beyond the land, were to the Israelites new and 
veiy unwonted burdens When external dangeis bad 
passed away with the bumdiatioii of the neighbours, and 
the days of the old incuisions, distresses, and oppres- 
sions wBie foigotten, it might very well happen that the 
Israelites felt the new ariangement of the community, 
the mode m which they were governed, to he a burden 
latbei than a benefit Inthelatei years of the reign of 
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David a lively aversion to Ins lule was spiead tliiougli 
all tlie tubes , and it la remaikable that it was most 
deeply felt m his own tube of Judah, which had for- 
meily exalted him in Hebion On this feeling of the 
people, Davids third son, Absalom, founded the plan 
of depiiving Ins father of the soveieignty, in order to 
ascend the thione before it came to him by inheritance ^ 
AbsEilom, Davids son by Maacah of G-eshur, was a 
handsome man, without blemish from bead to foot, 
adorned with a heavy giowth of hair, and a favourite 
of the people, though the guilt of a foul deed lay upon 
him The beauty of Tamai, the full sistei of Absalom, 
had loused the passions of Amnon, the eldest son of 
David He enticed hei into his house by deceit, dis- 
honoured hei and thiust her in scoin into the stieet 
As the king did not punish the ciiine, Absalom mvibed 
Amnon to hia plot of Baal Hazor, to the shcep-sheainig, 
and there caused him to be stabbed by his seivants m 
order to avenge hi a sister’s shame After this he Heel 
to his grandfather, the prince of Greshiir After three 
years’ banishment he was allowed to letuin, but might 
not see his father’s face, this was not permitted till 
two year safter his return Amnon was dead , Chileab, 
David’s second son, died, as it seems, in this period. 
Absalom was now again roceivcd into favour, and 
became the legitimate heir to the tlirone 


^ Abgalom’H lebdlion caanot lia^D taton plafo till tliQ Liltut yearn 
ofDaviil Aligabm Tvan bom lulliibiuii, auil tlioinfnin, at Llio loaflt, 
aftei David’s tbaitiotli year, 2 S.iin r d Ho must at tlio bunt liavo bron 
toTTards 20 jeais old -wliQii lie caused. Ajimnu tii bn muidorod Pim> 
ypais passed before Daviil Tvould nlltj-w liiin to ont«r lus piDSOnce, 2 
8am xiii i3B, and XIV 2H Lastly, liis Qftei Is to gam populaiity, and 
tile jnepaiitiDiis for leboUion, must liayo occupied two years If it la 
stated m 2 Sam xy 7 tliat nftn AbaabiuS letiirn fioiu O-Gsliui 40 
yeais elapsed till liis loballion, Absalom must Lave been 63 yonra old 
at tlie time of Ins i ebollion, and Dayid at tbs bast 03 yeais old Ilenco 
in tliB passage quoted four yeais must bo lead instead of 40 
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As a token of liis claims, Absalom piocuied boises, 
and chariots and a letinue of 50 men Early m the 
moining he was at the gates of Jeiiisalem, he in- 
quired of every one whence he came, allowed no one 
to jDiostiate himself before him, but shook all by the 
hand and kissed them If he hejiid that any one came 
for justice, he caused the matter to be told to him, and 
then said Youi cause is good, but you will not be 
heaid, if I weie judge in Israel you would ceitainly 
gam your lights Four yeais aflei his letuin from 
Greshur, when Ahithophel, the most distinguished of 
David’s counsellors, and Amasa, the son of a sistei of 
David, had gone over to his side,^ Absalom consideied 
his piospects favouialde He sent trusty men to all 
the tribes with mstiuctions to pioclaim him king ns 
soon as they undeistood that he was in Hebron Undei 
pretence of offeiing saciifice at Hebion, which city 
perhaps looked with jealousy on the new metiopolis, 
Absalom went f] om Jerusalem to Hebron The tribes 
obeyed this signal foi revolt , everywhere the people 
on this side Jordan declared for Absalom, and great 
numbers gatheied loiind him At their head he set 
out against Jeiusalem, against his father 
David was completely taken by suipiise. His own 
son now brought on him retribution for all that he had 
previously done to Saul Clever and ciicumspect as 
the old king was, he seems to have found his master in 
his son Not secure of the people even at Jerusalem, 
he could not venture to defend himself in his fortified 
metiopolis , nothing remained but to letiic in all haste 
Yet even in this desperate position the punning which 
had so often come to his aid in his varied life did not 
desert him Absalom he feared little , his greatest terror 
was the counsels of Ahithophel Hence he commanded 
^ 2 Slim XV 1— B, xyu 2d, ] Cliion ii 17 
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ITusliai (p IfiO) to rBmam beliind, anti in appearance to 
take Absalom’s part, in older to counteract Ahitliopbel 
If Absalom could be induced not to pursue bis advantage 
immediately, and David could gam time to collect bis 
adherents, mucb would be won Abiatbar and Zadok 
also, the bigb priests of tbe aacied tabernacle, who 
wished to sbaie bis flight, were bidden to remain in 
Jeiusalem Their position as piiests was a sufficient 
protection for them , by means of their sons they were 
to furnish information of what took place in the city ^ 
Accompanied by some of his wives and then children, 
by his moat faithful adheients, the Gibboum, and the 
body-guaid, David left the city m the eaily inomuig 
Over the Kidion, along the Mount of Olives, he 
hastened eastwaida to find piotection beyond the 
Jordan At Bahuriin Sbimei, a man of Benjamin, of 
the lace of Matii, to which Saul belonged, saw fiom 
an eminence the flight of the king He threw stones 
flown upon him and said May Jehovah bimg upon 
thee all the blood of the house of Saul, in whose place 
thou hast become king , see, thou ait now m calamity, 
away, thou man of blood The body-guaid wished to 
take the man and slay him, but David restrained them, 
and said My son, who has come forth from my 
loins, is seeking my life , how much more a man of 
Benjamin, let him curse Perhaps at this moment 
David’s spirit was really hi oken , perhaps lie did not 
wish that the people should he furihei roused by new 
acts of violence , m the seijucl he showed that he had 
neither forgotten nor forgiven the words of Shimei 
On the same day Absalom marched into Jerusalem, 
and among those who greeted him he saw with astonish- 
ment Hushai, the ancient friend of his father He 
believed Hushai’s assurance that he wished to ^‘scive 

^ 2 R.im XT , j — 1 1 
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liim. wliom J&h. avail and all tlie men of Isiasl liad 
clioseu Abitliaphel considsied the success which had 
been oDtained, the lebellion which spiead thiough the 
whole cauntiy on this side of the Jaidan^ and the 
possession of the strong metiopolis and the palace 
without a blow, insuffibient and indecisive He saw 
the situation cleaily, and was convinced that all would 
be last if the king had time to collect lound him his 
old adheients, Ills companions in viitoiy Filled with 
the conviction that the only way to obtain the end in 
view was to make an unmechate use of the gieat 
advantages won by the suipiise, he insisted that 
Absalom should at once set out in puisuit of David 
The people which Absalom had led fiom Hebion were 
mimerouSj of these he wished to leave behind the 
buidensome multitude and select 12,000 for this ex- 
pedition Hushai oiJposed this pioposal with gieat 
skill Thou knowBSt thy father, he said to Absalom, 
he IS a mighty wanior, like a bear depiivedof hei whelps 
ill the forest, and his men are mighty and of fieice 
CDUiage He will not be encamped on the field, but 
will have concealed himself m one of the hiding-places 
If any of oai men fall it will be said, Absalom’s men 
have been defeated, and all thy adheients will lose 
courage Father louse all Isiael, and maich out at 
then head, that we may encamp against David like 
thp sand of the sea, and none of his men may escape 
Absalom followed this advice to his rum Yet Hushai 
was not ceitain that Ahitliophel would not wm over 
Absalom to his opinion, oi go of his own will against 
David , so he sent his maidhefoie the gate to the fullei’s 
well (to the south of the city, wheie the valleys of 
Hinnom and Kidion join), where Jonathan, the son of 
Ahiathar, and Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok, lay concealed 
(Absalom’s men had not allowed them to leave the 
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gats), with iiiatiuctions to them to hasten to the king 
and wain him not to encamp on this side of Jordan 
Though watched by Absalom’s guards and puisued, 
the two men came without disaster to David, who 
agam set out m the night When Ahithophel heard 
that the king was beyond Jordan he despaired of the 
undeitakmg , he saddled his ass, went to his own city, 
set his house in order and hung himself 

Absalom took formal possession of the sovereignty, 
and as a sign that he had broken for ever with his 
father and assumed the government, he took the royal 
harem into his possession A tent was set up on the 
10 of of the palace of Zion, undei which Absalom lived 
with the ten concubines whom David had left behind 
in Jerusalem before the eyes of Isiael When this was 
done he laised the whole people to march against his 
father, and went with numerous troops to the Jordan. 
David was at Mahanaim, like Ishbosheth before him, 
eagerly busied with his army It was due to the 
cunning arrangements made in the flight from Jerusa- 
1 em that he had escaped without dangci beyond J ordan, 
and was enabled to assemble his own adherents there 
while Absalom was calling out and collecting the whole 
army Fiom the Ammonites, whom he had treated so 
harshly, he seems nevertheless to have received support ^ 
AVhile Absalom crossed the J ordan, David divided the 
forces he had at his disposal into three coips, the coiU' 
mand of which he entrusted to Joab, his brother Abishai, 
and Ithai, a Philistine of Gath He remained behind 
in Mahanaim, and bade the captains deal gently with 
Absalom in the event of victory The armies met m 
the forest of Ephraim, n ot far from the J ordan In spite 
of the superiority of the numbers opposed to them, the 
tried and veteran soldiers of David had the advantage 


1 2 Rom 3C-V11 27 
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over the ill-ainiE[l dnil ill-Diganiaed masses of peasants 
Absalom started back on his mule, fell into a thicket, 
and became entangled by his long ban m the branches 
of a laige tercbmth He lemamed hanging while hia 
mule ran away fiom under him Joab found Inm m 
this position, and thrust his spear tin ice thiougli his 
heart Either the fall of the hostile leadei, the author 
of the lebelhon, appeared a sufficient success to David’s 
men, or the advantage gamed ovei Absalom’s aimy was 
not very great, or they found themselves too weak to 
follow it up. Joab led the army back to Mahan aim 
Though the rebellion had lost its leader by the fall 
of Absalom, it was far fiom bemg crushed Absalom’s 
captam, Amasa, the nephew of David, collected the 
masses of the lebellious army, the eldeis of the tribes, 
as well as the people, were ready to continue the 
struggle against David, though some were again in- 
clined to accept then old kmg If the tubes could be 
divided, and Amasa separated from the eldeis of Judah, 
the victory was almost certain On tins David built 
his plan By means of the piiests Abiathai and Zadok 
he caused it to be made known to the elileis of Judah 
that the rest of the tubes had made oveituies to him, 
to lecognise him again asking, which was not the case , 
— would they be the last to lead back their own flesh 
and blood, then tiibesman David? At the same tune 
the piiests weie bidden to olfei to Amasa the post of 
captain-geiieial as the lewaid of las retuin, and this 
offer David confirmed with an oath So might G-od do 
to him if Amasa were not captain all his days in the 
place of Joab ^ The eldeis of Judiili allowed themselves 
to be entrajiped no less than Amasa, who little knew 
with whom he had to do They sent a message to 
the king that he might return over the Jordan, and 


^ 2 S.IIU iix 11 — 13 
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went to meet him at Grilgal David showed hiinself 
placable, and piepaied to paidon the adherents of 
Absalom Shimei, who had cuicaed him on his retiie- 
ment fiom Jeinsalem, went to meet bim at the Joidan , 
and vhen the boat winch cairied David ovei reached 
the hither bank he fell at Ins feet David promised 
not to slay him with the sword ^ Piom Mephibosheth, 
the son of Jonathan, who had decLiied for Absalom, 
he only took the half of Saul’s mhentance® 

The remaining tubes weie enraged at the tiilie of 
Judah, paitly because they had abandoned the common 
cause, paitly because Judah had entiiely appiopiiated 
the merit of bringing back the king Their feelings 
were wavering half weie for submission, the otlicis 
for continuing the lesistanee’ Then rose up a man 
of Benjamin, Sheba, the son of Bichn ‘'What pnit 
have we m David, what poition in the son of Jesse 
he cued to the waveiers, caused the tiumpcts to be 
blown, and gave a new centre to rebellion and lesist- 
ance David commissioned Amasa to call out the 
warriDis of Judah within three days and lead them to 
Jeinsalem While Amasa was occupied with cariymg 
out this command, David sent Joah with the Grihhorim 
and the body-guard against Sheba At Griheon Joah 
met Amasa Is all veU with thee, my brother *2 he 
said, and took him by the heaid with his right hand 
to greet him, while with the left he thiust his swoid 
through his body ^ Thus, after he had been gained by 
ie.ceptiVB promises, the dangerous man was lemoved 
as Abner had been before bun Sheba could not 
withstand the impetuous advance of Joah , the tribes 
submitted Sheba’s first resistance was made far in the 

^ 2 Sam XIX IS — 33 , 1 Kings n 8 

* 2 Sam xvi 3 — 6, xix 24. — 3D ® 2 Sam xix 40 

^ 2 Sam XX 8—13 , 1 King^ u 5 
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north at Dan, in the city of Aliel-beth-maaeliah, anrl 
there he defendeLl himself so stubbornly that a rampart 
was thiDwn up against the city and besieging engines 
bi ought up against the walls When the walls weie 
near upon falling, and the citizens saw destruction 
befoiB them, they saved themselves by euttmg off 
Sheba's head and sendmg it to Joab ^ The reaction 
of the people against the new government, at the head 
of which Absalom, Amasa, and Sheba had successively 
placed themselves, was overcome 

Many years before, at the time when Joab was 
besieging Eabbath, the metiopohs of the Ammonites, 
David had gone out on the loof of his house m Zion in 
the cool of the evenmg This position overlooked the 
houses in the ravine which separated the citadel from 
the city. In one of these David saw a beautiful woman 
in her bath This was Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah, a 
Hittite, who served m the tiooj) of the “mighty" The 
king sent for her to his palace, and she soon announced 
to David that she was with child David gave orders 
to Joab to send Uriah fiom the camp to Jerusalem 
He asked him of the state of the war and the army, 
and then bade him go home to his wife, but Uriah lay 
before the gate of the palace When David asked him 
on the next morning why he had not gone home to 
his house, he answered Israel is m the field, and my 
fellows lie in the camp befoie Rabbath, and shall I go 
to my house to eat and drmk and he with my wife ** 
Remain here, rephed David , to-morrow morning I 
will let thee go David invited him into the palace 
and made him drunken, but, as before, Uriah passed 
the mght before the gate of the palace Then, on the 
following day, David sent Uriah to the camp with a 
letter to Joah Place Uriah in the thickest of the 


' 2 9am xz 16 — 22 
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battlsj find turn away fiom liinij that lip may bc3 
smitten, and die Soon aftei a mesncnger came fiom 
the camp and announced to the king The men of 
Babbath made a sally, we lepulsed them, and diovs 
them to the gate, then the bowmen shot at thy 
servants from the walla, and some of our men weie 
slam, among them Uriah David caused Bathsheba, 
when the time foi mourning was ovei, to come into his 
haiem, and after the death of her fiist child, she bore 
a second child, whom David called Solomon, i e the 
peaceful,^ as the times of war were over with the cap- 
tuiB of Babbath and the subjugation of the Ammonites. 

After Absalom’s death the heii to the ciowii was 
Adonijah, the fourth son ot David, whom Haggith bad 
borne to him while at Hebion Solomon was the 
seventh in the senes of the surviving sons of Davirl, 
and as yet quite young, yet Bathsheba attempted to 
place her son on the throne One of the two high 
priests, Zadok, supported Bathsheba s views, as also 
Nathan the prophet, who acquired gieat influence 
with David in the last years of his reign Both might 
expect a greater deference to pnestly influence from 
the youthful Solomon than from the older and more 
mdependent Adomjah, and the more so if they 
assisted the young man to gam the throne against the 
legitimate successor So Bathsheba prevailed upon 
David to swear an oath by Jehovah that Solomon 
should he his successor m the place of Adomjah ^ But 
Adonijah did not doubt that the throne belonged to 
him, that all Israel was of the same conviction, and 
their eyes turned upon him ® If Zadok was in favour of 
Solomon’s succession, Abiathar, the old and influential 
adherent of David, was for Adomjah, and what was 

' 2 Sam XU 15 — 24 , 1 Ohrou xxii 9 * 1 Kings i 17, 20 

^ 1 Kings u 15, 22 
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more impoitant, ths captain of tLe aimy^ Joab, who 
liad won David’s best victoiies, also declaied for liim 
On tliB other hand, Bathshcba’s paity v on Benaiali, 
the liaptam of the horly-giiaid, so that the powei and 
prospects of both paity were about equal 

When David, 70 yeais old, lay on his death-bed, 
Adoniiah felt that he must anticipate his opponentf 
He summoned his adheients to meet outside the walls 
at the fuller’s well (p 170) Joab appeared with the 
leaders of the army, Abiathar came to offei saciifice, 
and all the sons of David except Solomon The sacri- 
fice was alieady bemg offered, the sheep, oxen and 
calves weiB killed, the proclamation of Adonijah was 
to follow immediately after the sacrifice, when the 
intelligence was carried to the opposite party Bath- 
sheba and Nathan hastened to the dying king to 
remmd him of his oath in favour of Solomon He 
gave orders that Solomon should be placed on the 
mule which he always lode himself and that Zadok 
should anomt the youth undei the wall of Zion east- 
waids of the city at the fount of Grihon Then 
Benaiah with the body-guaid was to bung him back 
into the city at once with the sound of tiumpets, and 
lead him into the palace, m older to set him upon the 
throne there This was done Zadok took the horn 
of oil fiom the sacred tabernacle, and when the new 
ruler letuined in solemn procession to the palace all 
the people cried with joy Long live king Solomon. 
When Adonijah and his adherents heard the shouting 
from the city, and understood what had taken place, 
they gave up their cause for lost, and dispersed in 
dread in every direction David rejoiced over this 
last success,^ he called Solomon to hia bedside, and 
said to him “Do good to the sons of BarziUai the 
1 1 Kings u 5 — 9 
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Gileadite, he received me well wlien I fled over 
Jerdaa befoie tliy biother Abaalem Sbimei, wlia 
cursed me when I fled to Mahauaim, I have sworn not 
to slay , let him not go unpunished, and bung hia 
giBj hairs to the grave with blood What Joab did 
to Ahner and Ainasa thou knowest, let not his grey 
hairs go down to the giave in peace ^ David was 
bulled in the giave which he had caused to be made 
on Zion, where the heights of the citadel meet the 
western height, on which the city lay 

Thus David had succeeded in healing the wounds 
which his ambition had inflicted m past days on Isiael, 
he understood how to establish fiimly the nionaichy, and 
along with it the power and sccuuty of the slate He 
had given such an important impulse to the woi ship, to 
the ridigious poetry, and consciiuGUtJy to the lehgious 
life, of the Hebrews, that his leigii liaaicraainBd of de- 
cisive impoitance for the eutiie development of Israel. 
But beside these gieat successes and high merits he veiy 
dark shadows If wo cannot but admire the activity 
and hravnry, the wisdom and circumspection, which 
distinguish Ilia reign, there stands beside those qualities 
not only the weakness of hia later yeais, which caused 
him to make a capricious alteration in the suecession, 
thereby endangermg the work of his life , other actions, 
both of his earlier and later ycais, show plainly that in 
spite of religious feeling and sentiment he did not hesi- 
tate to set aside veiy fundamental rules of morality 
when it came to winning the object he had in view 

If even m hia List moments he causes Joab to be 
put to death by the hand of hia son, it may bo 

‘ 1 Kings 11 6 — 9 Tli 0 voiaos 2 Sam xxiii 1 — 7 may Lays liDon a 
epoGQli uf Davi(.Vs at Hoino loimoi timo, if tlioy aio iiut an. acltliiion of 
th .0 piopliQt’a Contrti'stDtl'Witli tliovui-v ilofinilo aiul loalistic ci)lniuiiig 
of tlia pasgago quotoil Iiom tlia Book of ICiiiga, tlioy can liaidly be 
oonsiaoroi the la-,t woid'* 

VOIj II N 
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that tills dIcI servant, when he had taken the side 
of the other son in the suGcession, appealed very 
claiigernns fji the lule of the younger son But Joab 
had rendeied the gieatest seiviees to David, he had 
won for him the most brilliant victoiies , and if our 
account makes David give the muider of Abner and 
Amasa as the reason for that command, David had 
made no attempt to punish one deed or the other, on 
the contrary, he had gladly availed himself of at least 
the results and fruits of them We must not indeed 
measuiB those da5’a of unrestiained force and violent 
passion in hatred and love, m devotion and ambition, 
by the standard of our own tamer impulses, the 
manner of the ancient East, above ab of the Semites, 
was too much inclined to the most bloody revenge 
Yet David’s instructions to destroy a man of no im- 
portance, whom he had once in a difficult position 
swoin to spare, out of the giave, by the hand of his 
sou, goes beyond the limit of dl that we can elsewhere 
find in those times and feelings. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


KIN& SOLOMON. 

In tliB last hour of his life David had raised his 
favDUiitB son to the thronB The young king was not 
much moiB than 20 yeais of age,^ and the news of the 
death of the dieaded ruler of Israel could not but 
awaken among all who had felt the weight of Ins arm 
the hope of with Jrawing themselves fiom the burden 
laid upon them The son of the king of Edom, whom 
his fathei’s servants had earned away in safety into 
Egypt, had giown up there undei the pi otection of the 
Phtiiaoh, at the news of David’s death he hastened 
to Edom to summon his people to fieedom and the 
struggle against Isiael A captain of Hadad-Ezer 
of Zobahj whom David overthrew, Rezon by name, 
fled at that time into the deseit, where he collected a 
troop round him and lived by plundering, Now he 
threw himself on Damascus, gained the city, and made 
himself piiucB Moreover, the power of Solomon was 
not fiimly established even in Israel, the people had 
expected the accession of AdonijLih,^ and though he 

1 Batlishoba boDamQ Daviil’fl -wifo not bng befnie the oajitmo of 
Babbatb-Ainmon liar liiBt cIuIlI diutT AccDiiIiug to 1 Kiiig;s m T, 
Bolowou, at tbo timu of lus acces&inn, la htill a boy But suiae, aocDiil- 
ing tu 1 Kings xiv 21, hi', faon Buboboain la 42 jodis old at SolomQn’a 
doatb, aud BDloinon bad isip'nod 40 yoaia, Salomon must bayo boon 
maiD than 20 ut tba doiitbof I)a\id IIbudq, on jt loo aboyo, tbs date 
of tbs aaptuiB of Babbatb-Aiamon is fixod at 1015 b 0 

> 1 Kings 11 15 
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an cl his confs derates retire il at the fiist alarm, there 
was no Icibk of adherents. SeiiDUS dangers and com- 
motiDDS appeared to threaten the new leigri Adonijah 
had fled foi refuge to the altai , he besought Solomon 
for a pledge not to slay him Solotnon promised to 
spaiB Inm if he remained quietly at home Joah did 
not know what commands David had given Solomon m 
his dying hour, but he did know that Solomon would 
not forgive him for supporting Adonijah He sought 
lefuge in the taheinacle of Jehovah, and tonk hold of 
the horns of the altar in the tent Solomon hade 
Benaiah cut him down Benaiah hesitated to pollute 
the altar with blood, he reported that Joab could 
not be induced to leave the altar The young king 
repeated his command, “ Cut him down, and take from 
me and fiom the house of my father the blood of Abner 
and the blood of Amasa ” S o J oah was slain by Benaiah 
at the altai of the sacied tent, and buried in his house 
in the deseit” The high priest Ahiathai escaped with 
his life “I will not slay thee,” so Solomon said to 
him, ‘'because thou didst once suffer with my father," 
He banished him as a “man of death” to his inherit- 
ance at Anathoth Zadok was henceforth sole high 
priest at the saeied tent When Adonijah afterwards 
besought Solomon to give him one of the concuhines 
of David, Abishag the Shunamite, to wife, Solomon 
thought that he sought to obtain* the throne by tins 
means He commanded Benaiah to slay him on the 
spot With the death of Adonijah his party lost their 
head and centre it ceased to exist 

Solomon broke the rebellion of the Edomites not by 
his arms only, hut also by withdrawing from them the 
support of Egypt He sought the hand of the daughter 
of the kmg of Egypt and obtained it^ Thus he not 

^ 1 Einga in 1 From th& statemsnt in. 1 !Eiiigs xi 14 — 21, thia 
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only withcliBW from Edom thou rplicincB on Egypt, lie 
also obtained the active suppoit of his father-in-law 
The Edomites were defeated m battle by Solomon; 
Egyptian soldiers reduced G-ezer for him ^ On the 
other hand, Solomon could not defeat the new king of 
Damascus Rezon mamtamed hia place, and was an 
" advcisaiy to Israel as long as Solomon lived “ 
Hence it is haidly possible that Solomon reduced the 
kingdom of Hamath, noith of Damascus, to subjection, 
as the Chionieles assert / on the other hand, it appears 
that the oasis of Tadmor, in the Syrian desert, north of 
Damascus, was gained, and the city of that name was 
founded and established there Hence, even after the 
loss of Damascus, he had command of one of the loads to 
the Euphiates ^ We may assume that Solomon letamed 
the kingdom of David without any essential alteration 
in extent, that he, like his predecessor, held sway as 
far as the noitli-easl point of the lied Sea, and that 
oven if Ills rule did not extend, like David’s, to the 
Euphrates, yet he possessed a predominant position in 
tins diicction The connection in which Iliram king 
of Tyre stood with Ins father he not only maintained, 
but made it moie close and moie extensive 

With the close of the third yeai of the reign of 
Solomon the wars which the change on the throne 
kindled came to an end It is said to have been David’s 
intention in the last ycais of his leigii to build a 
temple in the place of the sacred tent on Zion. As 

musl liaYD Tdbqh tho daut'litDr of ATaanoplitia, tlie PharaDt who 
'Stii coLubrl the Ling mnntionoil heio, iha fouith Tamte in Monotho’a 
list Bl'Iow, Book IV uhap 3 

1 1 Kings IX IB 2 1 Eitigg xi 23—25. 

® 2 Gluon viii 3 

^ 2 Ohroii vii 3, Till 4, 1 Kings ix IS, Josoph “Antiq^" 8, S, 
1 Tlio pasfl'igo in tlm Book of Kiuga appoais, it la trtiB, to indicata 
Tliamai in Soutliom Juilooa, 
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soon as timas of peace came SdIdoidii set himself fco eairy 
out this purpose Hiram of Tyie promised to cleliver 
■wood from the forests of Lebanon at a puce, and to put 
at his disposal architects and moulders of biass To 
the north of the palace which David had built on Zion 
the mountain, on which the citadel was, rose higher 
Here the new temple was to be elected. The first task 
was to level the height, a ten ace was raised upon it 
by 1 amoving some parts and filling up otheis, and 
building substructures , this terrace was intended to 
form the precincts and support the temple itself The 
surrounding hills and the neighbourhood provided 
an ample supply of stones for building, stone of 
a better quality was quarried in Lebanon and earned 
down The trees felled in Lebanon were earned to 
the coast, floated lound the promontory of Carmel 
as far as Japho (Joppa), and agriin diagged up fiom 
this point to Jerusalem^ The vessels and the orna- 
ments of brass intended for the temple were east “ in 
clay ground"’ beyond the Jordan, between Succoth and 
Zarthan, by the Tyrian Hnam^ A wall of huge 
stones, on which were built the dwellings of the priests, 
surrounded the temple piecmets The temple itself 
was a building of moderate dimensions, but iichly 
adorned A portico of 20 cubits in breadth and 10 
cubits in depth, opening to the east, foimed the 
entrance into the temple Before this portico, after the 
Syiian manner, stood two pillars of brass, one called 
Jachin, the other Boaz The temple, exclusive of the 
portico, was GO cubits in length, 20 cubits in breadth, 
and 30 cubits in height The breadth was limited by 
the unsupported span of the beams of the roof On 
both sides of the temple itself leaned side-buiJ dings, 
which rose to the height of half the mam structure. 

^ 1 Kin gs v *7 — ID, 15 — 17 ^ 1 Kings vu 4B 
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Ths front space of the temple was liglited by trellised 
openings over these side-buil dings Tins front space, 
which was the largest, and. entered, fiom the poitico 
by a door of cypiess wood, adorned, with eaived work 
ovErlaid. with gold, was richly ornamented The 
floor was laid, with cypiess wood, oveilaid. with gold, 
the walls and the roof were covered with panels of 
cedar wood, which in nehly-eaived work displayed 
cheiuha and palm-hianehes, so that not a stone could 
be seen in the interior In this spaec of the temple — 
the “holy^' — was an altai oveilaid with gold for 
ofiering frankincense (foi the smoke-offering), and a 
sacied table for the saciifieial bread Neaier to the 
inner space of the temple — ^the “holy of liohes” — 
were ten candlesticks, and furthci m a candlestick with 
seven branches The holy of holies, i s the smaller 
inner space of the temple, which was intended to 
receive the sacied ark, was divided from the holy hy 
a wall of cedar wood, in which was a double door of 
□live wood, hanging on golden hinges Only the 
high priest could enter the holy of holies, the walls 
of which were covered with gold-leaf, and even from 
him the sight of the ark was hidden by a curtain 
of blue and red purple, and approach was barred by a 
golden chain. Immediately before the ark were two 
clieriihs of carved olive wood oveilaid with gold, 10 
cubits high, with outspread wings, so that fiom the 
point of one wjug to the point of the other was also a 
distance of 10 cubits^ 

The saciifieBS of animals were offered in the open air 
of the court in front of the temple For this object a 
great altar of hra^is was elected m the niiddle of the 
court, 10 cul)its in height and 20 in tlic si^uaro 
Southward of this allai was placed a great haam, in 
1 1 Kings , YU 13- 61 , 2 Oluon lu 4, 10 
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wliicli the piiests liad ta perform, their ablutions and 
puiifications , this was a much-admired work of the 
artisan Hiram, and called the sea of brass Suppoited 
by twelve biazen oxen, arranged in four sets of thiee, 
and turned to the four q^uarteia of the sky, the round 
howl, whrch was of the shape of a Irly broken open, 
measured five cubrts in depth and 30 in circumfercnee ^ 
Beside this great basin five smaller rron bowls were set 
up on erther side of the altar These rested on wheels, 
and were adorned wrth eheruba and Irons, palms and 
flowers, wrth the greatest skdl They were intended 
to serve for washmg and purifying the animals and 
implements of sacnhee 

Solomon commenced the building of the temple in 
the second month of the fourth year of his reign (D90 
B 0 ) After seven years and six months it was finished 
m the eighth month of the eleventh year of Solomon’s 
reign (D83 B o) The elders of all Israel, the priests 
and Levites, and all the people “from Hamath to the 
brook of Egypt,” flocked to Jerusalem In solemn 
pomp the sacred ark was drawn up to the temple 
height, oxen and sheep without number were sacrificed 
for seven days, and from that time forward the king 
offered a solemn sacrifice each year at the three great 
festivals m the new temple ^ 

The house which David had built for himself on 
Zion no longer satisfied the reijuirements of Solomon 
and hrs larger couit When the temple was finished 
he undertook the buildmg of a new palace, which was 
carried out on such a scale that the completion occu- 
pied thiiteen years ® The new palace was not built on 

^ A BiTDilar YB&sel of atone, 30 fast in. LiiDTiinfBrBnco, adorned witli 
tliB image of a Imll, lioa among th.0 fiagmanta of Amaidius in Cyprus 
D MuUar, “ AicliaeDlDgiB,” § 24D, Anm 4 

* 1 Kingg ix 23 a 1 Kings th 1—12 
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Zion, but on the western ridge, wliicb supported the 
city to the west of Zion and David’s palace It con- 
sisted of sevBial buildings, auirounded by courts and 
houses for the aeivants, and enclosed by a separate wall 
The largest building was a house of stone thiee stones 
high, the atones and loof of which weie supported by 
cedar pillars and beams of cedar, the length was 100, 
the breadth 50, and the height 30 cubits (about 50 feet) 
A l)alustrade or stancase in this house was made of 
sandal wood which the ships of Ezion-geber had 
bi ought fiom OphiL On this building abutted three 
colonnades, the hugest 50 cubits long and 30 bioad, 
the thud was the hall of the tin one and of justice.^ 
Hero stood the magnificent thione of Solomon, “ of 
which the like was never made in any kingdom,” of 
ivoiy overlaid with gold Six steps, on winch weie 
twelve lions, led up to it, beside the arms of the 
seat weie also two lions ’ Then followed the dwelling 
of Solomon, fiom which a separate stair- way was 
macle leading up to the temple, together with the 
^ambers for the wives of the king, — their number is 
l|vGn at 700, the number of the concubines at 300,^ — ' 
lastly a separate house for his Egyptian consort, 
who passed as the first wife, and was honoured 
and distinguished above the rest lu the four-and- 
twentieth year of Solomon’s reign (D70 B c ) tins 
building was brought to an end, “ and the daughter 
of Pharaoh went up fiom the city of David into the 
house which Solomon had built lor her ” ® 

Solomon felt it incumbent on him to secure Ins land, 
and not merely to adorn the metropolis by splendid 

1 1 King*? T 12 , 2 Olirou ix U M Kmga yii 7 

^ 1 Kings X is — 2D 

* Tko iSong of Sobmon. says, “TLoro aio GD ijuoQna, 80 conoubiUQS, 
ani mauls witkout numboi ” 

« 1 Kmgs IX 10, 24 . 
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buildiiigSj but to make it macEBSSibls to attack To 
protect UDithem Israel against Rezon and Damascus 
be fortified Eazoi, whose king had ones so grievously 
oppressed Israel, and Baalath , to protect the western 
bolder he foititied Megiddo, Gezer, and Beth-horon^ 
The defensive works which David had added to che 
old foitifications of the metiopolis he enlarged and 
extended The gorge which, running from noith to 
south, divided the city of Jerusalem on the western 
height from the citadel of Zion on the east he closed 
towards the north by a separate fortification, the tower 
of Millo By another fortification, Ophel, he protected 
a depression of Mount Zion between David’s palace 
and the new temple, whieb allowed the citadel to be 
ascended fiom the east The space over which the 
city had extended on the western height opposite the 
temple, in eonseq^uence of the growth of a suburb tlieie 
towards the north, the lower city, he surrounded with 
a waU ^ He raised the number of the chariots of war, 
which David had introduced, to 1400, for which 4000 
horses were kept He formed a cavalry force of 12,000 
hoisBS, he built stables and sheds for the horsemen and 
chariots If we include the body-guard the standing 
army which Solomon mamtamed may very well have 
reached 20,000 men ® 

The exf’ellent arrangement of Ins military means and 
forces must have contributed to make Israel respected 
and to preserve peace m the land In Solomon’s 
reign, so we are told in the Books of Kings, every one 
could dwell in peace under bis own vine and bis 
own fig tree ^ This peace from without, uuited with 
the peace which the power and authority of the 
throne secured m the country, must have invigorated 


^ 1 Kings 13 15 — 19 
® 1 Kings IT 23 , X 23 


® 1 Kings XI 2*7 , ix 15 — 24 
* 1 Kings IT 29, 25 , T 4 
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•jacle, favoured industry, and eonsiderably inei eased 
:]iB welfare of Israel The example of the court, the 
splendour and magnificence of which was not increased 
oy buildings only, made the wealthy Israelites ac- 
;(uaintBd with needs and enjoyments hitheito unknown 
Lo their simple modes of life If hitheito the Israelites 
had sold to the Phenicrans wine and oil, the wool of 
jheu flocks, and the surplus pioducts of then lands for 
itensils and stuffs, the finer manufactures of thePheni- 
Lians now found a demand in Israel If the king of 
Carael was friendly to the Phenicians, he allowed them 
1 road by land through his ten itories to Egypt , now 
that the Ammoiiites, Moabites and Edomites had 
been subjugated he could close or open the caiavan 
road past Pabbath- Ammon, Kir Moab, and Elatli to 
South Arabia (I 320), and when Tadmor was lu his 
hands he could permit or piohibit a road to the 
Euphiates beside that past Damascus Solomon pro- 
hibited none of th*se, on the coniiary, he promoted 
the Intel course of the merchants by erecting resting- 
places and warehouses on all the lines of traffic which 
ciosaed his dominions^ The exportation of chariots 
and war-hoiscs from Egypt to Syria, which the 
Pharaoh no doubt permitted in an especial degree 
to hia aon-m-law, Solomon carried on by means of 
mei chants commissioned by him ^ Another trade 
undertaking, at once much more fai- seeing, and 
promising far greater gams, he commenced in union 
with the king of Tyic It was of great importance to 
the Pliciiiciana to obtain an easier connection with 
South Arabia m the place of, or at least in addition 
^ 0 , tlio dangerous and very imcertaiu caravan routes 
past Damascus and Dumah (E 320), or past Elath 
along the coast of the Bed Sea, to SouLli Arabia The 
1 1 ICing'i 19 ® 1 Kings x 20, 
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circuit by BdbylDn was very distant, and not much, 
mole SBcuiB The tliIb of Solomon ovei Edom pointsd 
out tliB way, and sscured the possibility of reaching 
South Aiabia by the Red Sea At Eziongeber, near 
Elath, Tynan shipbuilders built the vessels which wbib 
to explore the coasts of South Arabia, the coasts of the 
land of gold Guided by Phemeian pilots, Phenicians 
and Isiaelites sailed into the unknown sea, and to 
unlinoAvn and remote coineis of the earth They 
succeeded not only in reaching the South Arabian 
coasts and the coasts of East Africa, but m passing 
beyond to Ophir, ^ e, as it seems, to the mouths of 
the Indus After an absence of three years the first 
expedition brought back gold in quantities, silver, 
ivory, sandal wood, precious stones, apes aud pea- 
cocks The piohts of this expedition are said to have 
contributed as Solomon’s share 420 Kikkars of gold, 
i e towaids 20,000,000 thalers (about £3,000,000) ^ 
With the increased sale of the pioducts of the 
counrry, the improvement and security of the great 
routes of tiaffic, the entrance of Israel into the trade 
of the Phenicians, and the influx of a considerable 
amount of capital, money seems to have become very 
rapidly and seriously depreciated in puce m Israel 
Before the establishment of the monarchy a priest is 
said to have received 10 silver shekels, with food and 
clothing, for his yearly seivice at a sacred place ^ The 
amount from which Abimclech is said to have main- 
tamed his retinue (p 107) is placed at only 70 shekels 
of silver Before the epoch of the monarchy the piophet 
received a quarter of a shekel as a return lor his 
services David purchased the thieshmg-floor of 

1 1 Kinga IX 213 — 28 , x 22 

® Julgosxvn 10 TLs Hebrs-w silver shekel is to be reckonei at 
more than 23 Gd , tha goli shekel from 3S to 4os Gf YdI i 304 
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Araunali at Zion with two oxen for 50 shekels of 
silver^ On the other hand, Solomon appeals to liave 
paid the keepers of his vineyards a yeaily salary of 
200 silver shekelSj and m his tune 150 shekels weie 
paid for an Egyptian hoise, and 600 shekels (500 
thaleis = £30) for a wai-chariot ^ 

The prosperity of the land allowed Solomon to 
increase the income of the tin one by taxation of the 
people His income fiom the navigation to Opliir, 
from tiade, fiom the royal demesnes, and the taxes of 
Israel is said to have brought in a yearly sum of 
666 Kikknis of gold, i r about 30,000,000 of thalers 
(about £5,000,000) ^ He applied these levenues to 
the suppoiL of his army, to his foitifirations, sheila, anil 
splendid buildings, to the erection of the stations on 
the trade roads, and finally to the ailoiinnent of the 
court “He built m Jeiusalein, on Lebanon, and. in 
the whole land of Ins dominion,” say the Books of 
Kings We hear of conduits, pools and country 
houses of the king on Antilibanus, of vincyaids and 
gardens at Baal-Hammon The splendour of bis rouit 
IS described in extravagant terras All the drinking- 
vessels and many other utensils in tlie palace at Jeiu- 
salem, and in the forest-honse in Autilibanua, are said 
to have been of pure gold, and the servants were 
richly clad ® In a costly litter of cedar wood, of which 
the posts were of silver, the aims of gold, and the seat 
of puiple, Solomon was conveyed to his vineyards and 
pleasure-hDUscs in Antilibanus, surioundedby aietinue 
of GO men chosen from the hody-giiaid “ At solemn 
processions the body-guard earned 500 ornamented 

2 Sam x\iT 21 

^ Sung dI Sulnmun viii 11 , cl Muvor’g " Pliccnizioi,'' 3, 4311, 91 ff 

® 1 Kiuga X 14 * 1 Kingg ix 19 

<* 1 Zinggx 21, 2 Oliron ix 20 “ Song of Solomon ui 7 — ID 
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sliields 200 WBiB of pure gold, — foi each GOO shekels 
WBiB usedj — 300 of alloyBcl gold ^ ThB number of male 
and female singeis, of the seivants for the king and 
crowded haiem, and the kitchen, must have been veiy 
gieatj as may be inferred fiom the very considerable 
consumption of food and drmk m the palace From 
the couit and from trade such an amount of gold 
flowed to Jerusalem that silver was in conseijUBnce 
depreciateO ® 

The new arrangement of state life, which was partly 
established, partly introduced, by Solomon, the lei- 
sure of peace, the close contact with Phoenicia and 
Egypt, the entrance of Israel mto extensive trade, the 
increase of prosperity, the richer, more various, and 
more complicated conditions of life, the widei range of 
vision, could not be without their influeiice on the 
intellecbual life of the Isiaehtes From this time an 
increased activity is displayed They weie impelled 
and forced to obseivation, compaiison and consideia- 
tion m i 5 [uitB another manner than before The results 
of these new reflections giewinto fixed lules, into pio- 
veibs and apophthegms In this intellectual move- 
ment Solomon took a leading part A man of poetical 
gifts hke his father, he composed religious and other 
poems (1005 m number, according to the tradition) 
The impulse to knowledge and the sense of art which 
he excites must fiist have found room within himself, 
his vision, like hia means, leached the furthest. Hence 
we have no leason to doubt that he was one of the 
wisest in his nation God,” says the Book of Kings, 
“gave Solomon a spiiit beyond measure, as the sand 
of the sea And the wisdom of Solomon was greater 
than the wisdom of aU the sons of the East, and the 
wisdom of Egypt. He was wiser than all men, and 
1 &iig9 X 27 * 1 Einga x 27 
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liB spoks of ths trsea, from tlis cedar on Lebanon to 
the hyssop which grows on the wall, and of tlie cattle 
and the birds, and the worms and the fishes ” ^ 
Beside poetry and extensive knowledge of nature, in 
which he surpassed hia wisest countrymen, Ethal 
and Heman, Chalcol and Dai da, it was his keen 
observation, his penetrating knowledge of mankind, 
his experience of life which made the greatest impres- 
sion His proverbs and lules of life seemed to the 
Israelites so pointed and exhaustive that they attri- 
buted to Solomon the entme treasuie ot their gnomic 
wisdom, which was after wards collected into one body 
Among these pioveibs scorcely any ean with complete 
ceitainty be ascribed to Solomon, but the fact that 
all aiB attributed to him is a sufficient pi oof that 
Solomon possessed a veiy stiiking power in keen 
observation of human nature and human affairs, in 
the pregnant expression of practical experience, in 
combining its lessons into pointed and vigorous 
sentences 

As a proof of Ins acuteness and the calm penetra- 
tion of hisjudicial decisions, the people used to narrate 
the story of the two women who once came before 
Solomon into the hall of justice One said I and 
that woman lived in one house, and each of us bore a 
male child In the night the son of this woman died. 
She rose, laid her dead son at my breast, and took my 
living child to her bosom When I woke I had a 
dead child mmy arms , but in the morning I perceived 
that this child was not the son which I had borne 
The other woman auaweied No , the living boy is my 
son, and thine is the dead, child The king turned to his 
retinue and said Cut the living chili into two parts, 
and give half to one and half to the other. Then 
^ 1 Kings 17 , 29 — 34 
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tendeinGSS for ]ier cliild arose in the motliBr of the 
living chilli I pray yon, my lord, she said, give her 
the living child, hut slay it not And the king gave 
sentence This is the mother, give her the child It 
IS fiuther nairated that the fame of Solomon's wisdom 
reached even to distant lands, and kings set forth to 
hear it. Tiom Arabia the queen of the SabEeans 
(Sheba, I 315) is said to have come with k long tram 
of camels, carrying spices, gold, and pietious stones, 
in Older to try Solomon with enigmas And Solomon 
told her all that she asked, and solved all the enigmas, 
and nothing was hidden from him When the queen 
perceived such wisdom, and saw the house which he 
had built, and the food on his table, and his counsel- 
lors, and his cup-beaieis, and servants, and the burnt 
sacrifice which he offered in the house of Jehovah, 
she sent him 120 Kikkais of gold, and such an amount 
of spices as never afterwards came to Jerusalem This 
narrative may not be without some foundation, in fact 
we saw above how old was the trade of Egypt and 
Syria with the land of frankmcense We shall after- 
wards find queens among the Arabians in the eighth 
and seventh centuiies b c Zabibieh, Sam si eh, and 
Adijah, and even at the head of the tubes of the 
desert To this day the East preserves the memory 
of the wise king Solomon, who, in their legends and 
stones, has at the same time become a great magician 
and exorcist 

However great the splendour of Israel in Solomon s 
reign, this advance was not without a darker side 
The new paths in which Solomon led his people 
brought the Israelites comfort and opulence, the 
advantages and impulses of a higher civilisation and 
more active mtellectual hfe But with the splendour 
and luxury of the court, and the increasing wealth. 
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tliB oli Simplicity of manners disappeared The land 
liad to bear tbe burden of a rule wbich was completely 
assimilated to tbe forms of court life, and the mode of 
government established in Egypt and Syna, in Babylon 
and Assyria The court, the army and the buildings 
req^uired heavy sums and services, and these for the 
most part had to be paid and undertaken by the people 
Solomon not only imposed on the tribes the mainten- 
ance of his standing troops, the cavalry and the 
chariots, he also demanded that they should support 
the court by contributions in kmd This service was 
not inconsiderable Each day 30 ICor of fine and 60 
Kor of ordinary meal were reijuired, 10 stalled oxen, 
and 20 oxen fiom the pasture, and 100 head of small 
cattle Besides this, deer and fallow-deer, gazellea 
and fed geese were supplied. The assistance which 
Hiram king of Tyre gave to Solomon's buildings, the 
wood from Lebanon, had to be paid for, each year 
20,000 Kor of wheat and 20,000 Bath of oil and wine 
were sent to Tyre, and this the Israelites had to provide 
Further, the people had to pay a regular yearly tax m 
money to the king ^ StiU more oppressive was the 
task-work for the buildmgs of the king It is true that 
the remnant of the tribes subject to the Israektes, the 
Amorites, Hittites, Hivites and Jebusites, were taken 
chiefly for these tasks, for Solomon had compelled 
them to do constant task-work,*® but the Israehtes 
themselves were also employed in great numbers m the 

1 1 Kings ly 22, 23, 23 — ^28 

* 1 Kings IX 29, 21 In orier to proya that Solomon usai thaso 
and no othars for his workmen, the Ohroniolas (2, ii 13, 17) reokon 
this remnant at 153,000 man, ^ e oxaotly at the nnmber of task work- 
man with thair oyorseers giyen in the Look of Kings Aooordmg to 
this the inor edible number of half a imlhon of Oanaanitea must haye 
sattlad among tha Israelites The general assertion of the Books of 
Kings (1, ix 22) IS supported by the detailed eyidenoa in the same 
books, 1, y 13 , XI. 28 , xu 4 £E 
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iDmIliiiig Ovei eaGli tribe of Israel SolDiiiDn placed an 
Dverseer of the task-work, ani these overseers were all 
subordinate to Adomram, the chief task-master The 
Israelites summoned for these services are said to have 
had two months’ lest after one month of work, and there 
was a regular system of release In the years when 
the buildmgs were earned on with the greatest vigour, 
80,000 workmen aie said to have been engaged m feU- 
ingwood in Lebanon, in quarrying and hewing stones 
under Tyrian artisans, while 70,000 others carried out 
the transport of this material. Though the workmen 
were constantly changed and the extension of the task 
was not unendurable, these burdens were unusual and 
certamly undesirable In order to introduce regu- 
larity mto the payments m kind and the taxes of the 
land, the country was divided mto twelve districts, — 
no doubt on the basis of the territorial possessions of 
the tribes, — and over these royal officers were placed 
Each district had to provide the requirements of the 
royal house for one month in the year These over- 
seers of the districts were subordinate to a head over- 
seer, Azariah, the son of that Nathan to whom, next 
to his mother, Solomon owed the throne^ Yet in 
spite of aU the services of subjects, in spite of aU 
means of receipts, Solomons expenditure was in excess 
of hia mcome. When the settlement with Hiram'^fol- 
lowed the completion of the buddmg of the temple and 
palace, it was found that Hiram had stiU 130 Kikkars 
of gold to receive As Solomon could not pay the 
sum, he ceded to Tyre twenty Israelite places on the 
border No doubt the king of Tyre was well pleased to 
complete and round off his territory on the mamland.^ 

1 1 Kings lY 11 — 15, y 13 — ^19 

3 1 Smgs IX 10 — 14 TliB DDiitra,iiotDiy atatamaat in Ohrouiclaa 
(2, yui 2) Dannot La takan mto oonaiiBratiou 
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The example of a lavish and luxuriDUS court, the 
spectacle of a crowded harem, the influence and de- 
meanour of these femEilBS, was not only injurious to the 
morals of the people, but to their leligious conduct 
If the national elevation of the Israelites under Saul 
and David had forced back the foieign rites which had 
taken a place after the settlement beside the worship of 
Jehovah, it is now the court which adopts the cultuie 
and manners of the Phemcians and Syrians, and by 
which the worship of strange gods in Israel agam be- 
comes prominent Among the wives of the king many 
were from Sidon, Ammon, Moab and Edom Solomon 
may have considered it wise to display tolerance towards 
the worship of the tributary nations, but it was going 
far beyond tolerance when- the king, who had built 
such a richly-adorned and costly temple to the national 
god of Israel, erected, in order to please these women, 
altars and shrines to Astarte of Sidon, to Camus of the 
Moabites, and Milcom of the Ammonites ^ 

Yet the impulse which Solomon’s leign gave to the 
worship of Jehovah was far the most predominant 
It IS tiuB that the idea of raiamg a splendid temple to 
Jehovah in Jerusalem aiose out of the model of the 
temple-service of the Phemcians and Philistines and 
their magnificent rites (I 367), whereas the Israelites 
hitherto had known nothmg but places for sacrifice 
on altars on the heights and under the oaks, — ^nothing 
but a sacred tent The temple itself was an approxi- 
mation to the worship of the Syrians , but it was at 
the same time the completion of the woik begun by 
David. This building of the temple was the most 

1 Kings XI 1—9, 33 Tlisugli this account helongs to tunes no 
earlier than the author of Deuteronomy, yat smce the destruction of 
these places of -worship “ set up hy Solomon" is expressly mentioned 
undor Josioh (2 Kings xxiu 13), it cannot he doubted 
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important of the acta of Solomon durmg his reign, 
and an undertaking, which in its origin was to some 
degree at variance with national feeling, not only con- 
tributed to the maintenance of the national religion, but 
also had very considerable influence upon its develop- 
ment Solomon, after hia manner, may have had the 
splendour and glory of the structure chiefly in view, 
— yet just as the monarchy comprised the political life 
of the nation, so did the specious, magmAcent temple 
centralise the religious Me of the nation, even more than 
David's sacred tent By this the old places of sacrifice 
were forced into the shade, and even more rarely visited 
The building of the temple mereasei the preponder- 
ance of the sacrifice offered m the metropohs The 
priests of the altars m the country, who mostly lived 
upon their share m the saerifiees, turned to Jerusalem, 
and took up their dwellmg m the city Here they 
already found the priesthood, which had gathered 
round Abiathar aud Zadok (p 164) The union of a 
large number of priestly families at Jerusalem, under the 
guidance of the high priest appomted already by David, 
caused the feehng and the consciousness of the solid 
commumty and corporate nature of their order to rise 
in these men, whde the priests had previously lived an 
isolated hfe, at the places of sacrifice among the people, 
and hardly distinguished from them, and thus they were 
led to a far more earnest and systematic performance of 
the sacred worship It was easy to make use of the 
number of priests already m existence in order to give 
to the rites the richer and more brilliant forms which 
the splendour and digmty of the temple required For 
this object the arrangements of the sacred service must 
be divided, and the sacred acta allotted to special 
sections of the pnests at hand 
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TliB organiaation of the pnestheod needed for these 
divisions was naturally brought about by the fact that 
those entrusted with the office of high priest supposed 
themselves to be descendants of Aaron, and that even 
in David’s reign these had been joined by the priests 
who claimed to be of the sameorigm These families, 
the descendants of Eleazar and Ithamar, retained the 
essential arrangements of the sacrifice and the expia- 
tion, the priesthood in the stricter sense. Even the 
families, who side by side with these are said to have 
belonged to the race of Aarou, which, like Aaron, are 
said to have sprung from the branch of Kohath, were 
not any longer admitted to this service. The priestly 
families of this and other origin, which are fiist found 
at a later date m Jerusalem, who retained their dwell- 
ing outside Jerusalem, were united with the races of 
Gershom and Merari, and to them, as to the famikes 
of the race of Kohath which did not come through 
Aaron, were transferred the lesser services in the 
worship and in the very complicated ritual Those 
men of these races who were aeg^uamted with music 
and singing, together with such musicians as were not 
of pnestly blood, were also divided into sections 
They had to accompany the sacrifice and acts of 
religious worship with sacred songs and the haip 
Others were made overseers of the sacred vessels and 
the dedicatory offerings, others set apart for the puri- 
fication of the sanctuary and for door-keepers All 
these services were hereditary in the combinations of 
families allotted to them This organisation of the 
priesthood cannot have come into existence, as the 
tradition tells us, immediately after the completion of 
the temple , it can only have taken place as the effects 
of a splendid centre of worship m the metropolis of 
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the kingdom hecame more widely felt, and was finally 
hi ought to completion under the guidance of the 
priests attending on the sacred ark ^ 

Thus there was connected with the building of the 
temple by Solomon, not only the reunion of the families 
of the tube of Levi — ^if these even previously hadfoimed 
a sepaiate tube , — ^by means of adoption from all the 
families which for generations had been dedicated to 
the sacred rites, the formation and separation of the 
priestly order became perfect ^ At fiist, without any 
independent position, this order was dependent on the 
protection of the monarchy, which budt the temple for 
it, and the importance of the priests was increased with 
the splendour of the woiship At the head of the new 
order stood the priests of the ark of Jehovah, who had 
already, m earlier times, mamtained a pre-eminent 
position, which was now increased considerably by the 
leform in the worship But they also were dependent 
on the court, though they soon came to exercise a 
certam influence upon it As David had made Zadok 
and Abiathar high priests, so Solomon removed 
Abiathar and transferred the highest priestly office to 
Zadok, of the branch of Eleazar Ear more important 
than the position of the priesthood at the court was 
the feeling and consciousness of the mission given to 

^ 1 Ohron xxiv — X3cvu Here, as is usual m His Ohramcles, the 
liYiaiDn pf ilia pneatg is given systematically, and tke idea of sucli a 
division IS asBiiljad to the last yeais of David "Tlie Lavites ■vrara 
nuinTjared accoidingto David’s last commands,” 1 Ohion xxiv , cf 
cap xxvu ThxougliDut the DhronicleH maka a point of exhiibitmg 
David as tha originator, and Solomon as tbe executive instrument 
We must coutant ouisalves'with. the result tkat the temple is of dacisiva 
imp 01 tan ce in aspaiating the pneatsfiom the people, andfor gathenng 
tngathei and organising the older 

® It appears that the lists of the piieatly families 'ware taken down 
in wiiLmg when the orgarusation of the order was concluded Nehem 
vii R4 
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them, of the duties and rights, to which the priesthood 
attained when combined m the new soeietj As they 
were at pains to practise a worship pleasing to Jehovah, 
they succeeded even before Solomon in discovering an 
established connection between the past and the pre- 
sent of the nation, in reeognismg the covenant which 
Jehovah had made with hia people. From isolated 
records, traditions, and old customs they collected the 
law of ritual in the manner which they considered as 
Bstabhshed from antiq[Uity, the observation of which 
was, from their point of view, the maintenance of the 
covenant into which Israel had entered with his Grod 
This was the light in which, even in David’s time, the 
fortunes of Israel appeared to the priests, and fiom 
this point of view they weie recoiiled in the first 
decade of David’s reign The order which the priests 
reoLuiied for the woiship, its unity, centralisation and 
adornment, the exact ohedience to the ritual which was 
considered by them true and pleasing to G-od, the posi- 
tion wbich the piiesthood had now obtained, or claimed, 
appeared to them as already ordamed and current m the 
time when Jehovah saved his people with a mighty 
arm, and led them from Egypt to Canaan They had 
been thrust into the background and forgotten, owing 
to the guilt and backsliding of later times Now the 
time was come to estabhsh in power the true and 
ancient oidinances of Moses m real earnest, and to 
restoiB them It was of striking ethical importance, 
that by these views the present was placed in near 
relation and the closest combination with a sublime 
antiq^uity, with the foundation of the religious ordi- 
nances The impulse to religious feeling which arose 
out of these views and efforts found expression m a 
lyrical poetry of penetratmg force David had not 
only attempted simple songs, but also, as we have seen, 
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more extendecl mvocatioiiB of Jeliovali , and the BkiUed 
musical accompaniment wliicli now came to the aid of 
religious song in the familiBS of the musicians, must 
have contributed to still greater elevation and choice 
of expression The mtensity of religious feelmg and 
its expression m sacred songs must also have come mto 
contact more especially with that impulse which had 
hitherto been represented m the seers and prophets, 
who beheved that they apprehended the will of 
Jehovah m their own breasts, and, in conseq^uence of 
their favoured relation to him, understood his com- 
mands by virtue of internal illumination All these 
impulses operated beyond the priestly order In 
umon with the lofty spiritual activity of the people, 
they led, m the first mstance, to the result that m 
the last years of Solomon the annalistic account of 
the fortunes of the people and the record of the law 
was accompanied by a narrative of greater liveliness, 
of a deeper and clearer view of the divine and human 
nature (I 386), which at the same time, m the fate 
of Joseph, gave especial prominence to the newly- 
obtained knowledge of Egyptian life, the service 
rendered by the daughter of the king of Egypt to the 
gieat leader of Israel in the ancient times, the bless- 
ing derived from the friendly relations of Israel and 
Egypt, and the distress brought upon Egypt by the 
breach with Israel 
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THE LAW OE THE PEIESTS 

Out of tliB peculiar relation m which Iiarael atood from 
all anti[iuity to hia Grod, out of the piotection and 
prosperity which he had granted to the patriarchs 
and their seed, out of the liberation from the oppres- 
sion of the Egyptians, which Jehovah had prepared 
for the Israelites with a strong arm, out of the bestowal 
of Canaan, % e. the promise of Jehovah to conquer the 
land, which the Israelites had now possessed for 
centuries, there grew up in the cu’cles of the priests, 
from about the time of Samuel, the idea of the covenant 
which Jehovah had made with the patriarchs, and 
through them with Israel Jehovah had assured 
Israel of his protection and blessing, on the other hand, 
Israel had undertaken to serve him, to obey his com- 
mands, and do his will. If Israel lives according to 
the command of Jehovah, the blessing of his God wiU 
certainly be his in the future also , the reward of true 
service will not and cannot be withheld from him 
The will of Jehovah which Israel has to obey, the law 
of Jehovah which he has to fulfil, was contained in 
the moral precepts, the rules of law, and rubrics for 
purification and sacrifice, the writing down of which in 
the frame-work of a brief account of the fortunes of 
the fathers, the slavery m Egypt, the liberation and 
the conquest of Canaan, on the basis of older sketches 
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of separata parts, was brouglit te a cdiicIusiqii at 
Hebron, in the priestly families of the tribe of Aaron, 
about tbe first decade of David’s reign (I 385) In 
this writing were laid down tbe views held by the 
priesthood on the Me pleasing to G-od, on the past of 
the nation and the priests, and of the correct mode of 
worship It was the ideal picture of conduct in morals, 
law and worship which the priests strove after, which 
must m any case have existed m that great period 
when Jehovah spoke to the Israehtes by the mouth of 
Moses, And, as a fact, the foundations of the moral 
law, the fnndamental rules of law and customs of 
sacrifice, as we found above (I 484), do go back to that 
tune- of powerful movement of the national feehng, of 
lofty exaltation of rehgious emotion against the dreary 
polytheism of Egypt 

It IS doubtful, whether the families of the priests and 
sacrificial servants who traced back their lineage to Levi, 
the son of Jacob (p 197), and were now united by David 
and Solomon for service at the sacred tabernacle, for 
sacrifice and attendance at the temple, had of antig^uity 
formed a separate tribe, which afterwards became dis- 
persed (I 4BS), — or if this tribe first was united under 
the impression made by the idea of true priesthood, 
which those writings denoted as an example and 
pattern, and under the influence of the change intro- 
duced by the foundation of a central-pomt for the 
worship of Israel in the tabernacle of David, and then 
m the temple of Solomon, for the priestly families 
scattered through the land, by means of a gradual 
union of the priestly famdies , at all events, a position 
at least eijual in dignity to the rest of the tribes ought 
to be found for the tribe of Levi, which knew the will 
and law of Jehovah, and the correct mode of sacnfice 
It was not mdeed possible in Israel to give the first 
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and most ancient place to tlie tribe of tbe priests, as 
has been done m other nations where a divisiDn of 
orders has crystallised into hereditary tribes. In the 
memory of the nation Reuben was the first-born tribe, 

<1 e the complex of the oldest families, the oldest 
element of the nation, and the impoitanee of the 
tubes derived from Joseph and the tribe of Judah in 
and after the conquest of Canaan was so firmly fixed 
that the tribe of Levi could not hope to contend with 
them successfully in the question of antiquity But 
what was wanting in rank of derivation could be 
made up by special blessings given by Jehovah, and 
by peculiar sanctity According to an old conception 
the first-born male belonged to Jehovah In the 
sketch of the fortunes of Israel and of the law, 
Jehovah says to Moses, he wdl accept the tribe of 
Levi ui place of the first-born males of the people 
The number of the first-boin males of one month old 
of all the other tribes was taken — they reached 23,373 ; 
the number of all the men and boys down to the age 
of one month in the tribe of Levi was 23,000 These 
23,000 Levites Jehovah took m the place of the first- 
born of the people, and the romainmg 373 were ran- 
somed from Jehovah at the price Of five shekels of 
silver for each person ^ Thus the Levites were raised 
by Jehovah to be the first-born tribe of Israel Levi 
was the tribe which Jehovah had selected for his 
service, the chosen tribe of a chosen nation Moses 
and Aaion were of this tribe, and if, instead of a few 
families who stood beside Moses when he ]ed Israel 
out of Egypt, and restored the worship of the tribal 
deity, the whole tribe of Levi was represented as 
active m his behalf, and as a supporter of Moses, the 
consecration of age was not wantmg to this tribe, and 
1 Exoil xiii 2, Numbers ui 6—31, ym IB 
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reverence was naturally paid to it m return for sucli 
ancient services 

Tlie Levites were not to busy themselves with care 
for their maintenancBj they were not to woik for hire, 
or possess any property, they were to occupy them- 
selves exclusively with their sacred duties Instead of 
mheritance Jehovah was to be their heritage^ It is 
true that the plan for the mamtenance of the tribe of 
Le7i, sketched in the first text on the occasion of the 
division of Canaan, the 48 cities allotted to them m the 
lands of the other twelve tribes (13 for the priests and 
35 for the assistant Levites^), could never be carried 
out , yet claims might be founded on it Moreover, 
the necessary means for support were supplied in 
othei ways The firsthngs of corn, fruits, the vintage, 
the olive tiee, were offered by bemg laid on the altar 
No inconsiderable portion of other offerings was pre- 
sented in the same manner All these gifts could be 
applied by the priests to their own puiposes ® But by 
far the most fruitful source of mcome for the priesthood 
was the tithe of the produce of the fields, which was 
offered according to an ancient custom to Jehovah as 
his share of the harvest The law required that a 
tenth of corn, and wine, and oils, and of all other 
fruits, and the tenth head of all new-born domestic 
animals, should be given to the priests * The statements 
of the prophets and the evidence of the histoiical books 
prove that the tithes were offered as a rule, though 
not invariably As the Levites who were not pnests 
had no share in the sacrifices, the law provided that 
the tithe should go to them, but the Levites were in 
turn to restore a tenth part of these tithes to the 
priests FmaUy, the law required that a portion of 

^ Numbers xvm, 20--2B * Vol i 489, 5D2 

* Numbars xTui B — ^20 * Layit xxYU. 29—33 
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the booty taken m war should go to the Levitfe^; 
that m aU numberings of the people and levies each 
person should pay a sum to the temple for the ransom 
of his life ^ 

Only the descendants of Aaron could take part 
m the most important parts of the ceremoniEd of sacri- 
fice From his twenty-fifth or thirtieth year to his 
fiftieth every Levite was subject to the temple service ^ 
The law prescribed a formal dedication, with purifica- 
tions, expiations, sacrifices, and symbolical actions for 
the exercise of the lower as well as the higher priest- 
hood, for the offeimg of saenfiee and the sprinkling 
of the blood as well as for the due performance of the 
door-keeping At the dedication of ^ priest these 
ceremonies lasted for seven days, but the chief import 
of the ritual was to denote the future priest himself as 
a sacrifice offeied to Jehovah. Only those might be 
dedicated who were free from any bodily blemish 
“A blmd man, or a lame, or he that hath a flat nose, 
or anything superfluous, or a man that is broken- 
footed, or broken-handed, or crook-backt, or a dwarf, 
or that hath a hlemish m his eye, or be scurvy, or 
scabbed, or hath his stones broken shall not come nigh 
to offer the offering of the Lord made by fire ” “ 

No priest was to make baldness on his head or shave 
off the corners of his beard, or make any cuttings m hia 
flesh , * before the sacrifice he might not take wine or 
any intoxicating drmk; he was required to devote 
himself to especial purity and cleanlmess, and observe 
in a stricter degree the laws concerning food, he might 
not marry a widow or, a woman divorced from her 
husband, still less a harlot, he was to avoid most 

^ Henasis ziy, 20, xztxu 22 

* Exod XXX 11 — IG , xxxTUi 25 — 2B 

® Lent XXI. 16—21 * Lent xxi, 6 
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carefully any centact ■witL. a corpse only in the case of 
his nearest relatives was this defflement allowed The 
clothing of the priests was definitely pres cubed He 
must wear a robe of white Linen (byssus), woven in 
one piece , and this robe was held together by a giidle 
of three eolourSj red, blue and white The priest also 
wore a band of white linen lound his head, and trousers 
of white Imen in order that he might not discover his 
nakedness when he ascended the steps of the altar ^ 
The foiemost place among the consecrated priests 
was occupied by the high priest He alone had the 
right to enter the inner space of the sanctuary, the 
edl m which stood the ark of the covenant — the other 
pnestB could enter the onter space only, he alone 
could DfiTer sacrifice in the name of the whole people, 
he alone could announce the wiU and oracle of Jehovah, 
and consecrate the priests The ritual for the high 
priest was most strict In the belief of the Hebrews 
the most accurate knowledge and the most careful 
circumspection was needed m order to offer an effective 
sacrifice and avoid arousmg the anger of Jehovah by 
some omission m the rite, and if the law required of aU 
priests that they should devote themselves to especial 
punty and holiness, this demand was made with 
peculiar severity upon the high priest He might 
marry only with a pure vmgm of the stock of his 
kmdred , he must keep himself so far from all defile- 
ment that he might not touch the corpse even of his 
father and his mother , he might not, on any occasion, 
rend his garments m sorrow The distinguishing garb 
of the high priest was a robe of blue linen, which on 
the edge was adorned with pomegranates and bells , 
the bells were mtended, as the law says, to announce 
the coming of the priest to the God who dwelt m the 

^ Sxol. XX 25 
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shrine of the temple^ that the priest might not die ^ 
Over this rohe the high priest wore a short wrapper, 
the so-called ephod or shoulder-garment, and on his 
breast in front the tablet with the holy Urim and 
Thummim, by means of which he inD[uired of Jehovah, 
if the king or any one from the people asked for an 
oracle The other priests also, at least in more ancient 
times, wore the ephod with the Urim and Thnmmim, 
but the ephod of the high priest was fastened on the 
shoulders by two precioas stones, and the front side of 
his breastplate was made of twelve precious stones set 
in gold, on which were engraved the names of the 
twelve tribes The head-band of the high priest was 
distinguished from that of the other priests by a plate 
of gold bearing the mscription, “Holy is Jehovah,” 
he might not even uncover his head ^ 

The mode of worship was regulated by the law in 
a systematic manner Beside the Sabbath, on keeping 
which the law laid special stress, and regarded it as a 
symbol of the relation of Israel to Jehovah, the Israel- 
ites celebrated feasts at the new moon and the full 
moon,^ and held three great national festivals m the 
year These festivals marked in the fitst instance 
certain divisions of the natural year Yet the first, 
the festival of spring, had from ancient times a peculiar 
religious significance It has been remarked above 
that at the spring festival not only were the firstlings 
of the harvest, the first ears of corn, offered to the 
tribal Grod, but that also, as at the beginning of a 
new season of fertility, a sm offering, the vicarious 
sacrificB of a lamb, was made for the first-born which 

1 Exoi xxTUi 31 — 35, xxxix 22 — 2^ 

2 Exai xxvm 4 — 30, 3B — 43 

B 1 Sam xz 5, 24, 27, animanypasso^ges in the prophets, Numbars 
zxTui. 11, zxix 5 , EwBld, "AltarthtunBi,’' s. 360 
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■wsre not offered The spring festival was also the 
festival of the sparing of the first-born^ tbe Passah or 
pass over of Jehovab (I 414) The priestly ordinance, 
which sought to give a definite historical cause for 
the customs of the festival, and to mark the favours 
which Jehovah had granted to his people, connects 
the old usages of this festival with the exodus from 
Egypt, and we have already seen how from this point 
of view old ceremomes of this festival were trans- 
formed, and new ones were added (I 445) As the 
spring festival was kept in the first month of the 
Hebrew year, Niaan (March — April) (it began on the 
evening of tbe day after the new moon, at the rise of 
the full moon, when the sun is in the Earn), the 
exodus from Egypt was supposed to have taken place 
on the mormng which followed this night The 
Passah continued for seven days, in which, from the 
mornmg of the second day to the evemng of the 
seventh, only unleavened bread could be eaten, i e 
the firstlings of the coin m their original form, and no 
business could be carried on On each of the seven 
days of the feast, aceordmg to the law, two young buUa, 
a ram and seven yearling lambs were offered as a burnt 
offering for Israel m the temple, and besides these a 
goat, as a sin offering The neglect of the festival, 
the eating of leavened bread on any of the days, was 
threatened by the law with extirpation from the com- 
munity ^ As the greater number of the tribes attained 
to a settled life and agriculture, the feast of the ripe 
fruits or harvest natuiaUy rose to importance beside 
this festival of the earhest fruits Seven full weeks 
after the commencement of the Passah, or six weeks 
after the end of it, the feast of new bread was cele- 
brated The sheaves were brought, tbe corn trodden 
1- Eznd XU, 16— Id , Numbeia ix 13 , xzviu IB — ^24 
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out, tliB first new meal prepared According to tliB 
law, each Iidusb in Israel, i e , no donfit, each, which 
possessed land and fiocks, had to brmg two leavened 
firatbng loaves of new wheaten meal and two yearling 
lambs as a thank oflfermg Before these were offered 
no one could eat bread made from the new corn^ The 
festival of autumn, which took place in the seventh 
month of the Hebiew year (September — October), from 
the fourteenth to the twenty-first day of the month, 
was merrier and of longer duration It was the 
festival of the] completion of the in-gathering, and of 
the vintage, and consequently can hardly go back 
beyond the time of the settlement in Canaan It 
was customary to erect arbours of palm leaves, willows, 
and oak branches, as was mdeed necessary at a time 
when men were occupied m remote orchards and vine- 
yards, and m these the feast was kept, unless it was 
preferred to keep ib at some important place of 
sacrifice, m order to offer the thank offering theie,® and 
m this case those who came to the feast also passed 
the day in tents or arbours Like the fcaist of spring, 
the feast of tabernacles continued for seven days 
According to the law, Israel was to offer 70 bulls, 14 
rams, and seven times 14 lambs at this festival as a 
burnt offering To this feast also a historical mean- 
ing was given, the tabernacles were erecLcd to 
remind Israel of the fact that he had once dwelt in 
tents m the wilderness. 

At these three festivals, “thrice in the year, all 
the males of Israel must appear before Jehovah.”* 
Such was the law of the priests It was the mtention 

^ LeTit Am 9 — ^21 

* At tb£ iiTiBion of tha kingiom Jaroboam is sail to have ehangal 
this festival to tha fiftaanth lay of tha eighth mouth, 1 Euigs vn 33 
^ ^ 1 Sam 1 3 j 1 King s xu 27 — 32 

‘ Ezod xxm la, zxxiv 23 
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of tlie priests that the three great festivals should 
be celebrated at the dwelling of Jehovah, e at 
the tabernade, and aftei wards at the temple, hence 
at the great festivals the Israelites were to go to 
Jerusalem But the stiiet carrying out of such a 
common celebration was opposed to the character 
of the festivals themselves We saw that even when 
the sacred ark still stood at Shiloh, pilgrimages 
were made thither once a year at the festival of 
Jehovah After the eieetion of the tabernacle and the 
temple this, no doubt, took place more frequently, 
and the numbers were gieater Yet the object of the 
priests could not be completely realised The paschal 
festival was the redemption of the separate house, of 
each individual family This meaning and object was 
veiy definitely stamped on the ritual. In a similar 
manner, the feast of the begmning of harvest and 
of the fiist fruits requited eelebiation at home, on the 
plot of land, and this was still more the case with the 
festival of thanksgiving for the completed harvest 
Before the people rejoiced m the blessing of the 
completed harvest at the feast of tabernacles, all mis- 
deeds which might have defiled the year to that time 
must be cancelled and removed by a special sacrifice 
For this object the law on this occasion made arequue- 
ment never demanded at any other time Fiom the 
evening of the ninth to the evening of the tenth day 
there was not only a cessation of business, but a strict 
fast was kept Every man among the people must 
subject hunself to this regulation, and he who trans- 
gressed it was threatened with the loss of his hfe ^ The 
high priest had first to cleanse himself and the other 
priests, and then the dwellmg of Jehovah , for even the 
sanctuary might be defiled by the inadvertence of the 
^ Layit. X3QU 29 
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priests When the high priest had bathed he must clothe 
himself m a coat and trouseis of white linenj with a 
girdle and head-band of the same material, and offei a 
young b all as a sin offering B earing a vess el fille d with 
the blood of this Tictim, and with the censer from the 
altar of incense in the interior of the sanctnary, which 
contained burning coals and frankincense, the high 
priest went alone into the holy of holies, behind the 
curtain before the ark of the covenant Immediately 
on his entrance the clouds arismg from the censer must 
fill the chamber, that the priest might not see the face 
of Jehovah over the cherubs and die Then the high 
priest sprmkled the blood from the vessel seven times 
towards the aik, and when thus cleansed he turned 
back to the court of the sanctuary, in which two goats 
stood ready for sacrifice He cast lots which of the 
two should be sacrificed to Jehovah and which to 
Azazel, the evil spirit of the desert When the lot 
was cast, the high priest laid his hand on the head of 
the goat assigned to Azazel, confessed all the sins and 
transgressions of Israel on this goat, and laid them on 
his head, m order that he might carry them into the 
desert-land into which the goat was driven from the 
sanctuary. Then the high priest slew the other goat 
assigned to Jehovah, and, returning into the holy of 
hohes, spiinkled with his blood the ark of the coven- 
ant for the second time, in order to purify the people 
When the altar of mcense, in the outer port of the 
sauctuary, had been sprmkled in a similar maimer, the 
high priest declared that Jehovah was appeased. 
After a second bath he put on his usual robes, and 
offered three rams as burnt offerings for himself, the 
priesthood, and the nation ^ 

All sacrifices were to be offered at the tabernacle, 

^ Lavit XTi., xxm 28 — 32 
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“before the dwelling of Jebovab/’ and afterwards 
in like manner in tbe temple The law of the priests 
threatened any one with death who sacnficed else- 
where ^ The most essential regulations for the offenng 
of saenficB are perhaps the following — Any one who 
intended to bring an offering must purify himself for 
several days Wild ammals could not be offered In 
the Hebrew conception the sacrifice is the surremjer 
of a part of a man's possessions and enjoyments 
Hence only domestic offerings could be offered, because 
only these are really property Cattle, sheep, and 
goats were the ammals appomted for saciifice The 
poorer people were also allowed to offer doves Each, 
victim must be without blemish and healthy, and it 
must not be weakened and desecrated by labour 
Before the animal was killed the sacrificer laid his 
hand on its head for a time, then he who offered 
the sacrifice, whether priest or layman, slew the 
victim, but only the priest could receive the warm 
blood m the sacrificial vessel With this vessel in his 
hand the priest went round the altar and sprinkled 
the feet, the corneis, and the sides of it with the 
blood of the victim In the Hebrew conception the 
life of the victim was in its blood, and thus the sprink- 
hngs which were to be made with it form the most 
important part of the holy ceremony From ancient 
times the burnt offering was the most solemn kmd of 
sacrifice Only male animals, and, as a rule, bulls and 
rams, could be offered as burnt offerings When they 
had been slain and skmned these offerings were 
entirely burnt in the fire on the altar, without any 
part being enjoyed by the sacrificer or the priest, as 
was the case m other kmds of offermgs ; only the skin 
fell to the share of the priests. As the burnt offering 


Lavit xvu 3 — 5 
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was intBndcil to gam the favour of Jehovah, so were 
the sm offerings intended to appease his anger and 
blot out transgressions For am offermga female 
fl.Tnma.Ia were used as a rule, as male animals for the 
burnt offerings,^ but young bulla and he-goats were 
also offered as expiatory offermgs foi the whole people, 
and for oversights or transgressions of the priests in 
the ntual, and for am offermgs for princes In sin 
offermga only certain parts of the entrails were liurnt, 
the kidneys, the liver, and other parts , and in this 
sacrifice the priests aprmkled the blood on the hoiiis 
of the altar , the flesh which was not burned belonged 
to the priests In thank offeimga and offerings uf 
slaughter (so called because m these the slaying and 
eatmg of the victim was the prmcipal matter) only the 
fat was burnt, the priests kept the hi east and the 
right thigh,® the rest was eaten by the saciificer at a 
banc[UBb with the guests whom he had invited , but 
this ban[iuet must bo held at the place of sacrifice, on 
the same or at any rate on the following day Drink 
offerings consisted of hbations of wine, which were 
poured on and rouud the altar (libations of water 
are also mentioned, though not m the law, p 115) , 
the food offerings m fruits, corn, and white meal, which 
the priests threw into the file of the altar , in bread and 
cookery, which, drenched with od and sprinkled with 
salt and mcense, was partly burned, and partly fell to 
the lot of the pnests Lastly, the luccnse offerings 
consisted m the burning of incense, which did not take 
place, like the other sacrifices, on the larger altar in 
the court of the sanctuary, but on the small altar, 
which stood m the space before the holy of holies 
of the tabernacle, and afterwards of the temple ® 

^ Lavit 1 — -vi “ Levit tii 23 — 34, and in othor passagaa 

® Supr p 183 Esgd xxx 1 — 9. 
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A.ccording to the law, a service was to be Dontinu- 
ally going on in the dwelling of Jehovah. The sacred 
fire on the altar m the interior of the tabernacle was 
never to be [jnenched., before the holy of hohes on 
the saeied table twelve unleavened loaves always lay 
sprinkled with salt and incense, as a symbolical and 
continual offering of the twelve tubes Each Sabbath 
this bread was renewed, and the loaves when removed 
fell to the priests Before the curtain of the holy of 
holies the candlestick with seven lamps was always 
burning, and every mommg and evening the priests 
of the temple were to offer a male sheep as a 
burnt offering at the dwelhng of Jehovah, and two 
sheep on the morning and evening of the Sabbath. 
The high priest had also to make an offermg of com 
every morning and evening,^ 

Beside the sacrifice, the law of the priests rBc[uirBd 
the observance of a whole senes of regulations for 
punty It IS not merely bodily cleanliness which 
these laws required of the Israelites, nor is it merely a 
natural abhorrence of certain disgusting objects which 
lies at the base of these prescriptions, it is not 
merely that to the simple mmd physical and moral 
purity appear identical, that moral evil is conceived 
as a defilement of the body, nor are these regula- 
tions merely intended to place a certain restriction 
on natural states and impulses These factors had 
then weight, but beside them all a certain side of 
nature and of the natural life was set apart as im- 
pure and unholy. The laws of purity among the 
Israehtes are far less strict and comprehensive than 
those of the Egyptians and the Indians , but if we 
unite them with the ritual by which transgressions of 


^ LsTlt Tl 12, 13 , IX. n 
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tliBse rules were done away and made good, they form 
asystam entering somewhat deeply into the life of the 
nation 

For the laity also the law required and prescribed 
cleanliness of clothmg Stuffs of two kmds might not 
be worn j pomegranates must be fixed on the comers 
of the robe The field and vineyard might not be 
sown with two kinds of seed, nor could ox and ass be 
yoked together before the plough ^ Ceitain animals 
were unclean, and these might not be eaten The 
clean and permitted food was obtained from oxen, 
sheep, goats, and in wild animal s from deer, wild- 
goats, and gazelles, and m fact from all animals which 
rummate and have cloven feet Unclean aie all flesh- 
eating animals with paws, and more especially tlie 
camel, the swine, the hare, and the coney Of fish, 
those only might be eaten which have fins and scales , 
all fish resembling snakes, like eels, might not be 
eaten Most water-fowl are unclean, pigeons and 
quails, on the other hand, were permitted food All 
creepmg things, winged or not, with the exception of 
locusts, are forbidden ® Moreover, if the permitted 
animals were not slam m the proper manner their 
flesh was unclean , if it had “ died of itself,” or was 
strangled, or torn by wild beasts,® the use of the 
blood of the animal was most strictly forbidden, " for 
the life of all flesh is the blood , ” even of the animals 
which might he eaten the hlood must be poured ou the 
earth and covered with eaith * As the eating of for- 
bidden food made a man unclean, so also did all sexual 
functions of man or woman, and all diseases connected 
with these functions, mcludmg lying m child-bed. 
Every one was also unclean on whose body was ^^a 

1 Numbargxv 3B, Leyit xix la a Levit xi 1—41 
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rising; scab or bright spot,” bat above all the white 
leprosy renclereil the sufferer unclean^ Finally, any 
contact with the corpse of man or beast, whether 
mtentional or accidental, rendered a man unclean. 
The house m which a man died, with all the utensils, 
was unclean , any one who touched a grave or a human 
bone was tainted.^ 

The priestly regulations set forth in great detail 
the ceremonies, the washings and sacrifices, by which 
defilements were to be removed The unclean person 
must avoid the sanctuary, and even society and contact 
with others, till the tune of his purification, which in 
serious defilements can only begm after the lapse of a 
certam time In the more grievous cases ordinary 
water did not suffice for the cleansing, but firom the 
ashes of a red cow without blemish, which was slam as 
a sm offering and entirely burnt, the priest prepared 
a special water of purification with cedar wood and 
bunches of hyssop The reception of healed lepers 
required the most careful preparations and most scru- 
pulous manipulations 

Among the regulations of purity is reckoned the 
custom of circumcision, which was practised among the 
Israelites, and retained by the law Yet the reason 
for this peculiar custom, which according to the regula- 
tions of the priests was performed on the eighth day 
after birth, the first day of the second week of Hfe,® 

1 Layit xui , xiy 

3 Tha apoila taken in war are also to ka punfied, Numbers 'ttti 
20—24 

° LaTit XU 3 Tha Arabian tribes m tba north of the pamnsula, 
who wara naaily related to tha Hebrews, obseivel this cuatom, and 
tha PheniDiana also, while the Phihatmes did not ohaarvait, Herod 2, 
1D4 In Qenesia (xxi 4, xyu 12 — 14, 25) it is axpressly mentioned 
that lahmaal was net cii cumeised till his thirteenth year, but Isaaa was 
BiTcumcided at the proper hme, on the eighth day This shows that 
aiToumcision wag a vary anaient onstom among the Israahtas, and at 
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seems to lie m otlier motives rather than in the desire 
to remove a certain part of the male body which was 
regarded as unclean We saw above that according 
to the old conception of the Israehtes the firstborn 
must be ransomed from Jehovah, that the life of all 
boys, if it was to be secured, must he purchased from 
Jehovah (I 414, 448) Hence, if we may follow the 
hint of an obscure narrative, it is not improbable that 
circumcision of the reproductive member was a vicarious 
blood-sacrifice for the life of the boy When Moses 
returned from the land of Midian to Egypt — so we 
learn from the Ephraimitic text — "‘Jehovah met him 
in the inn, and sought to kill him Then Zipporah 
took a sharp stone, and cut off the foreskin of her son, 
and cast it at his feet, and he departed from him ” ^ 
To the Israelites circumcision was a symbol of their 
connection with the nation, of their covenant with 
Jehovah and selection by him 

The moat important part of the purity of the 
people of Jehovah was their maintenance of his wor- 
ship, the strict severance of Israel fiom the religion of 
their neighbours and community with them It was 
now seen what influence livmg and mingling with the 
Canaanites had exeicised in the national worship, and 
it was perceived what an attraction the Syrian rites 
had presented for centuiies to the nation, and what a 
power they still had upon them. Hence even Moses 
was said to have given the command to destroy the 
altars and images of the Canaanites, to drive out 
all the Canaamtes, and make neither covenant nor 


the same tiniB iniLcatBS that among the Araha the hoys wera not oir- 
cumciaed. till later years, -which may haye been the case m the older 
times among the Hehrs-ws also Of Joshua y 1 — 9, Joseph “An- 
til” 1. 12, 3 

^ Exoi ly 24, of Da Wette-Sohrader, “Einleitung," s 2B2 
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marnagB with them^ The law forbade sacrifiees to 
Moloch under penalty of death, any one who did so 
was to he stoned Those who made offerings to other 
gods than Jehovah were to he “aceuisel” (I 495) 
"Wizards were also to he atoned “ “Ye shall not round 
the corners of your heads, neither shalt thou mar the 
corners of thy heaid Ye shall not make any cuttings 
m your flesh for the dead, nor print any mark upon 
you Do not prostitute thy daughter to cause her to 
play the harlot”® All these are commands directed 
fl.g q.in a t the manners, funeial customs, and rehgious 
worship of the Canaanites Strangers were not to he 
received mto the community and people of Israel, 
nor could Israehtes contract marriage with women 
who were not Israehtes , it is only the latei law which 
allows women captured m war to be taken into the 
marriage hed^ These are the “misanthropical” laws 
of the Jews of which Tacitus speaks with such deep 
aversion. 

The law assigned a far-i caching religious influence 
to the priests They alone could turn the favour of 
Jehovah towards his people by correct and effective 
■sacrifices, and appease his wrath, they announced the 
will of Jehovah by his oracle, in regard to diseases 
and leprosy, they exercised pohee functions over the 
whole nation by means of the regulations for cleanli- 
ness and food, they could exclude any one at their 
discretion from the saciifices and, conaeq^uently, from 
the community , and, in fine, they were in possession of 
the skill and knowledge with which the people were 
unacquainted The priesthood arranged the chronology 

' ^ Numbara xxnn 50 — 5B, Bxod xxui 29 fE, xxxiy 12 — IS, 
VdI 1 5DD, 

^ Levit xnu 21 , xx 2, 27 , Exol xzii 18 

® Levit XIX 27 — 20 * Deut xxi 11 — 14 , cf Numbera m 1 
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and tliB festivals, they supervised weights and measures,^ 
they knew the history of the people in past ages, and 
their ancient covenant with the God of the ancestors. 
From their knowledge of the ordinances of Jehovah 
followed the claim which the priests made to watch 
over the apphcation of these ordinances in life, the 
administration of law and justice But at first this 
claim was put forward modestly The old regulations 
about the right of blood in the time-honoured observ- 
ances of justice were added to the law of ritual when 
this was wiitten down (I 385, 484) , they were modified 
h^B and there by the views of the priesthood, and in 
some points essentially extended, and now, like the 
ordinances for the places of sacrifice, mode of worship, 
and purification, they stood opposed in many regulations 
to real life as ideal but hardly practicable standards. 

According to the view of the piiests Jehovah was the 
true possessor of the land of Israel He had given it 
to his people for tenure and use From this concep- 
tion the law derived very peculiar conclusions, which 
might be of essential advantage for retaining the 
property of the families m their hands, for keepmg 
up the family and their possessions, on which the 
Hebrews laid weight, and for proprietors when m 
debt. To aid the debtor againsb the creditor, the 
poor against the rich, the labourer agamst him who 
gave the work, the slave against his master, is in 
other ways also the obvious object of the law 

As aU work must cease on the seventh day, the day 
of Jehovah, So must there be a similar cessation in the 
seventh year, which is therefore called the Sabbath 
year In every seventh year the Israelites were to 
allow the land which Jehovah had let to them to lie 
fallow, in honour of the real owner In this year the 
^ Lent nx 35, 3S 
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land "waa not sowed, nor the YinB-treea cut, nor the 
wild beast driven from the field, eveiy one must seek 
on the fallow what had grown there without culture 
If this Sabbath of the seventh year was kept Jehovah 
would send such mcrease on the preceding sixth year 
that there should be no want^ When this period of 
seven fallow years had oceuzred seven times the eitcIb 
appeared to be complete, and from tins pomt of view 
the law or darned that at such a time everything 
should return to the original position Hence, when 
the seventh Sabbath year was seven times repeated (in 
the year of Jubfiee) not only was agriculture stopped, 
but all alienated property, with the buil ding s and 
belongings, went back to the original owner or his 
heirs “ The DonsequencB was that properties were 
never really sold, but the use of them was assigned to 
others, and hence, even before the year of Jubilee, the 
owner could redeem his land by paying the value of 
the produce which would be yielded lief ore the year of 
Jubilee 

But the priests were far from bemg able to carry 
out these extended ieq[uirBments which proceeded from 
the sanctity of the Sabbath, and from the conception 
that the land of Israel belonged to Jehovah, and 
every family held their property from Jehovah him- 
self, and which were intended to make plain the true 
nature of the property of the Israelites It was an 
ideal picture which they set up, and hardly so much as 
an attempt was made to carry it out They could 
reckon with more certamty on obedience to a law 
which ordained that no mterest was to be taken 
from the poor, and no poor man’s mantle was to he 
taken m pledge® Nevertheless, the law of debt was 

1 Exod xxiu 10, 11 , Layit xxy 20 

3 Levit atxv 24 — 31 ® Exod xxn 23 — 27 , Levit xxy 35 — 38 
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severs If the debtor could not pay his debt before a 
fixed time the creditor was allowed to pay himself 
with the moveable and fixed property of the debtor ; 
he could sell his wife and ehildien^ and even the 
debtor himself, as slaves, or use him as a slave in his 
own service 

For the legal process we find m the law no more 
than the regulation “ that one witness shall not bear 
evidence against a man for his death,” i e that one 
witness was not sufficient to establish a serious charge, 
that “injustice shall not be done in judgment, that 
the person of the small shall not be disregarded, nor 
the person ot the great honoured , ” “ according to 
law thou shalt judge thy neighbour"^ For every 
mjury done to the person or property of another, the 
guilty shall make reparation We know already the old 
ordinances which retjuire life for life, eye for eye, and 
tooth for tooth (I 485) Injury to property and 
possession was to be ffiUy compensated, even the 
injury done by hia beast was toloe compensated by the 
master Theft was merely punished by restoring four 
or five times the value of the stolen goods If the 
thief could not pay this compensation he was handed 
over to the injured man as a slave But any one who 
steals a man m order to keep him as a slave, or to sell 
him, was to be punished with death “ If a murder 
was committed, the avenger of blood, i, e the nearest 
relative and heir of the murdered man, was to pursue 
the murderer and slay him, wherever he met him, as 
soon as it was established by two persons that he was 
really gudty The law even foibade the avenger of 
blood to accept a ransom mstead of taking the life of 
the guilty, because the land was desecrated by the 
blood of the murdered man, “and the land is not 
1 Numbers XXXV 30, Levit xix 16 ■ Exol xxi IB 
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cleaiLsei from tlie blood, spiltj save by tbs blood 
of tbe murderer” An exception was ‘allowed only 
when one man slew another by accident^ and with- 
out any fault of his own, and not out of hostihty or 
hatred In this case the slayer was to fly into one 
of the BIX cities which were marked out as cities of 
refuge^ From the elders of the city the pursumg 
awenger of blood was to demand the delivery of the 
slayer, and they were to decide whether the act was 
done from hatred and hostdity, or was merely an acci- 
dent If the elders decided in favour of the first 
alternative, they weie to give up the guilty mto the 
hands of the avenger of blood, that he might die In 
the other case, the slayer must remam m the city of 
refuge till the death of the high piiest, and the 
avenger was free from the gmlt of bloodshed if before 
that time he met him beyond the confines of the city 
of lefuge and slew him^ The regulations of the 
priests even went so far as to lay down a rule that if 
a savage bull slew a man the bull was not only to be 
stoned, and not eaten as an unclean animal, but his 
master also must die, or at any rate pay a ransom, if 
he knew that the animal was savage, and yet did not 
control him ® 

Among the people of the East the wealthier men did 
not content themselves with one wife This custom 
prevailed m Israel also The law of the priests did 
not, oppose a custom which had an example and 
justification m the narratives of the patriarchs The 
Israehtes also followed the general custom of the East, 
m purchasing the wife from her father, and recom- 
pensing the father for the loss of a useful piece of 
property — for the two workmg hands which he lost 

1 Exod XXI. 12 — 14, NumberB XXXV 31, Joshua xx 7 — 9 

^ Numbars xxxy 25 — 2B ® Bxoi xxi 28—36 
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when he gave away his daughter from his house 
Thus Jacob obtain ed the daughters of Laban by a 
SBivicB of 14 yeaia The price of a wife purchased 
for maiiiage from the father seems to have been from 
15 to 50 shekels of silver (3Gj to 125^)^ The con- 
clusion of the mariiage was marked by a special 
festivity, after which the bride was carried by her 
parents into the nuptial chamber Th e prostitution of 
maidens m honour of the goddess of birth, so common 
among the neighbouring nations, was strictly for- 
bidden by the book of the law The daughter of a 
priest who began to prostitute herself was to be burnt 
with fire, because she thus “ defiled not herself only, 
but also her father ” ^ The man who seduced a virgin 
was compelled to purchase her for his wife, and even 
if her father would not give her to wife he was to 
pay him the usual purchase-money. Adultery was 
punished by the law with even greater seventy than 
violations of chastity before maniage The adulteress, 
together with the man who had seduced her into a 
violation of the marriage bond, were to be put to 
death ^ If a man suspected his wife of unfaithfulness 
without bemg able to piove it against her a divine 
judgment was to decide the matter The pnest 
was to lead man and wife before Jehovah Then 
he was to draw holy water m an earthen pitcher, 
and throw dust swept from the floor of the dwellmg 
of Jehovah into this, and say to the woman, “If 
thou hast not offended in secret against thy husband, 
remam unpumshed by this water of sorrow, that 
bnugeth the curse , but if thou hast sinned, may this 
water go mto thy body and cause thy thighs to rot, 


^ Exod xzi 32, HDaeaui 2, of DButeron. xxu 19, 29 
^ Layit XIX 29, xxi 9 > Leyit. xyui 20, xx 10 
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and may Jehovali make thee a curse and an oath 
among thy people” The woman answered, “So he 
it,” and when the priest had dipped in the water a 
sheet written with the words of this curse, she was 
compelled to drmk it ^ Thus the woman was brought 
to confession, or was freed from the suspicion of her 
husband 

Mainages were forbidden not only with strange 
women, but also within eertam degrees of relation- 
ship, m which were meluded not only those close 
degrees, to which there is a natural abhorrence, but 
also such as did not exclude marriage in other nations 
In this matter the law of the priests proceeded from 
the sound Yiew that mamage did not belong to a 
natural connection alreadym existence, but was intended 
to found a new relationship Not only was marnage 
forbidden with a mother, with any wife or concubine 
of the father, with a sister, a daughter, or grand- 
daughter, a widowed daughter-in-law , but also with 
an aunt on the father s or mother's side, with a step- 
sister, or sister by mamage, with a sister-m-law, or 
wife's sister so long as the wife lived ^ 

The husband purchased his wife as a chattel , hence 
in marriage she continued to hve m entire dependence 
beside her husband The husband could not commit 
adultery as against his wife, it was the right of 
another husband which was injured by the seduction 
of the wife. It rested with the husband to take as 
many wives as he chose beside his first wife, and as 
many concubines from his handmaids and female 
slaves as seemed good to him The husband could 
put away his wife if she found no favour m hia 
eyes,” while the wife, on her part, could not dissolve 


' Numbers v 6 — 31 


* Leyit xnu 
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the marriagej or demand a separation, slie possessed 
no legal wlII Like the wife, the chiklren stood to 
the father in a relation of the most complete de- 
pendence Nor only did he sell hjs daughteis for 
marnagBj he could give them as pledges, or even sell 
them as slaves, hut not out of the land, ^ and though 
the father was not allowed to sell the son as a slave, 
he could turn him out of his house Obedience and 
reverence towards paients were impicssed stiongly on 
children, even in the eailiest legulations deiived from 
the time of Moees The son who cuiaes his father or 
mothei, or atiikes them, must be put to death ^ The 
fiiat-boni son la the heir of the house , aflor the death 
of the father he is the head of thefamdy, and succeeds 
to his lights over the younger sons and the fomalcn 
It is not clear whether the law allows any claims to 
the moveable inhcritauce to any of the sons besides 
the eldest, to whom the immoveable property passed 
absolutely, the sous of concubines and slaves had no 
right of inhentauce if there were sons in existence by 
legitimate mariiage Daughters could only inherit if 
there weie no sons The heiress could not marry 
beyoud the tribe, m order that the iiiheiitanee might 
at least fall to the lot of a tiibesman If there were 
neither sons nor daughters, the hi other of the fatliei 
was the lieir, and then the uncles of the father ® 

The law attempts to fix and amelioiate the position 
of day-labour CIS and slaves The hue of the labourer 
shall not remain with thee till the morrow.” ^ The 
number of slaves appears to have been consideiablo. 
They were partly captives taken m war, and partly 
strangers purchased in the way of trade , partly Hq- 

^ Bioil xKi 7, 8 s Exod xrti 17, Loyit xx 0 

® Nuintois xxxvi 1 — 11, ToLii tu 10, Numboia xxvii 0 

* Lavit XIX 13 
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l)rews wliD; wlien detecbed in tliieving, coulil not pay 
tlie compensation, or who could not pay their debts, 
or Hebrew daughters sold by their parents The 
mairiages of slaves increased then number The law 
leqniied that slaves should rest on the Sabbath day / 
and even the oldest regulations restrict the right of 
the master over the life of his slave by laying down 
the lule that the slave shall be fiee if his master has 
inflicted a severe wound uponliim, and that the master 
must be punished if he has slam his slave ^ The slave 
who was a born Israelite might be ransomed by his 
kindled, if they could pay the sum required ^ The 
Hebrew slave was treated by his master as a hiied 
labourer, and hmd ^ When the Hebrew slave had 
served six years his master was compelled to set him 
free without ransom in the seventh year. A Hebrew 
could only remain in slavery foi ever when, after six 
years of service, he voluntarily declared that he wished 
to remain with his master, then, as a sign that he 
peimanently belonged to the house of his master, his 
ear was pierced on the door-post with an awl 

1 E'loi XK 10 ® Exoil XXI 20, 21, 26, Tol i 483 

3 Lo-vit xxT 4Y ff ^ Loyit xxv 39 — 41 
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JUDAH AND ISRAEL 

The mDiiarcliy m Israsl was estaMislied by the people 
to eheck the destructiDn and rum with whieh the land 
and population weie threatened by the iiicuiaions of the 
neighbouis on the east, by the dangeious aims of the 
Philistines The hist attempt to set up a moiiaiehy in 
connection i^ith the cities ol the laud was soon wiecked 
and swept away, without leaving a tiace behind In 
spite of his support m the wishes of the gi eat maj ority of 
the Israelites, blie monarchy of Saul had not succeeded 
m establishing itself securely by its simple and popular 
conduct It was n ot till the monarchy had fortified the 
royal city and palace, established a body-guard and 
standing troops, magistiates and tax-gatherers, and 
had entered into close relation with the priests, that 
it obtained security and permanence It had indeed 
fulfilled its mission and saved Israel, it had won 
power, glory, and respect for the nation, and imparted 
to it lofty impulses of the most important kind It 
had at the same lime gone far beyond the intention 
of its foundation It was now a Sultanate, which, by 
filling the laud with Syrian trade and customs, and 
allowing the growth ol Syrian modes of worship, 
threatened m one direction the nationality with the 
same dangers which it had removed in another 

The transformation which the manner of life m 
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Israel underwent during the reigns of David and 
Solomon was so thorough that even under David a 
leaetion set in If in the tune before David and 
Solomon the Israelites had led an uniestrained life, 
they were now ruled by a severe monarchy In the 
place of the patriarchal authority of the elders and 
heads of tribes, whose decisions they had formerly 
sought, came the lule of royEil officeis, who could 
exerasB then power capriciously enough If hitheito 
they had lived unmolested, eveiy man on his own plot, 
beneath his vine and fig tree, they were now compelled 
to pay taxes and do task-woik After the burdens Solo- 
mon had laid upon the people, this reaction must have 
been stronger than at the time when Absalom’s rebelhon 
shattered the throne of his father Moicover, Solomon’s 
reign, though it lasted full 40 years, did not give the 
same impression of vigorous power as David’s strong 
arm had done befoiehim, and the monarchy vras not 
so old, nor so firmly established as an mstitution, that 
the Isiaelites could not lemember the times which 
preceded it 

No doubt the tube of Judah could bear the new 
burdens, because it enjoyed the advantages of the 
new polity The king belonged to this tube , the 
temple and metropolis were m its temtoiy But the 
interests of the other tribes were the more deeply 
injured Above all, the tribe of Ephraim must have 
felt itself degraded In this tribe the memory of 
Joshua still lived, the remembrance of the conijuest of 
the land , once it had held the foremost place, and on 
its soil the ark of J ehovah had stood Now the pie- emi- 
nence was with Judah, the tribe which had long been 
subject to the Phihstines, the sacred ark stood at 
Jerusalem, and the ancient places of sacrifice were 
neglected. Of the feeling of the tribe of Ephraim we 
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have indubitable evidence in an attempt at rebellion 
at tlie beginning of the last decade of the reign of 
Solomon j an attempt, it la tiue, which was q^uickly 
suppressed ^ 

When Solomon died, in the year D53 b o, it was 
not the contests between his sons or the intiiguca 
of the harem which now threatened the succession 
Echoboam, Solomon’s eldest son, who was bom to 
him by Naamah the Ammonite, was now in his foity- 
second year, and thus m the vigoui of age This 
vigour ho needed At the news of Solomon’s death 
the people gather ed to then old place of assembly at 
Shechem This self- collected assembly showed that 
the majority of Isiad were mmdful of their right to 
elect the king The gieatest ciicumspection and tact 
WBiB needed to aveit the approaching storm Echo- 
boarn saw that he must not look idly on. He must 
either attempt to disperao the assembled multitude by 
force and maintain the crown by arms, or he must treat 
with it Hence he set forth to Shechem, accompanied 
by the counsellors of his father A deputation of the 
people met him, and said, “ Thy father made our yoke 
grievous , now therefore make thou the grievous service 
of thy father, and his heavy yoke which he put upon 
us, lighter, and we wiE serve thee” Rehob oam 
promised to make an answer on the third day He 
assembled his counsellors The old men among them 

1 1 Kings XI 2B ft plaoB the iBballion of Jaroboam ui the tima wLen 
Splomon built MiUo (p IBB), and give him obylum witb, Sbisliak, 
king of Egypt SolDinon bmlt MiUo, the -waUq of Jeiusalem, and the 
fortifioatiDiis (p IBB) wb-on tba building of tba palaae was finisliai 
(1 Kiiigs IX 10, 15, 24) The bmlilmg of the palace was completed m 
070 B 0 (p ISO), honee the building of Millo must have begun 
about this time It can hardly have lasted more than 10 yeais 
Jeroboam’s lebolhon, theiofore, and Shishali’s aBOOsaion aie not to be 
placed aftoi, but a httle before, 860 B a Lepsius puts Shishak’s acBBs- 
siou at 961 B Q 
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— SO all tlie older text of the Books of Kings tells 
•us — adMsed compliance, and recommended him to 
speak kmdly to the people, the younger, who had 
grown up with the new king, and weie accustomed 
to flatter him, and desired umestncted power over the 
people, uiged him to iB]ect stiongly such claims and 
such rehellion Eehohoam was foolish enough to 
follow advice which could not but be luinous 
Although he can hardly have said to the people the 
wolds which the Books of Kings put in his mouth — 

“ My fathci chastised you with whips, but I will chas- 
tise you with scDipions,” — ^he rejected the demand of 
the Israelites Then a cry arose in the assembly of the 
people, “We have no part m David, nor any mheiit- 
anee m the son of Jesse, to your tents, 0 Israel'’' 
When it was too late Eehoboam attempted to soothe 
the enraged multitude He sent his task-master, 
Adonnam, to them, but the people slew the ill-chosen 
messenger by stoning him to death Nothing 
remained foi BehoboEun but to mount his ehaiiot in 
haste and fly to Jerusalem 

The giieVDUS distress winch 100 years before had 
caused the nation at Grilgal to pi o claim Saul king 
with one consent, and which after the death of 
Ishbosheth had united the tubes round David at 
Hebron, had long passed away The danger which 
division had once biought upon Israel had faded into 
the distance, and was forgotten in the security which 
had prevailed in the last generations against the neigh- 
bouis on every side Nothing was thought of but the 
immediate evil and the coming oppression, if the 
monarchy went further on the lines on which it was 
treadmg At the time of S olomon an Ephraimite named 
Jeroboam, the son of Nabath (Nebat) of Zereda, who is 
spoken of as “ a brave man,” was a second overseer 
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among the task-kboniBra A a he was skilful in tha 
discharge of his duties, Solomon raised him to be the 
overseer of the task-work of his tube. This office, 
which made him known to all his tribe, Jeioboam must 
have dischaigcd in such a way as to gam the favour 
rather than the aversion of the tiibesmen We are 
told m a few words that "Jeioboam raised his hand 
against Solomon,” and that “Solomon sought to slay 
him Jeroboam escaped to Egypt, and found lefuge 
with the Pharaoh Shishak (about 9 GO B D ) Immedi- 
ately after Solomon’s death Jeroboam received a mes- 
sage from his tiibesmen to relui n Eehoboam’s refusal 
to carry on a milder form of government decided the 
choice of Jeioboam as king That choice declared suffi- 
ciently the degree of aversion which the multitude bore 
to the house of David and the monarchy at Jerusalem 
The chief city, the tribe of Judah, the tribe of 
Simeon, so long united in close connection with Judah, 
and a part of the tribe of Benjamin, whose land lay 
immediately at the gates of Jerusalem, remained true 
to the son of Solomon. From the tribe of Judah the 
rise and dominion of David had its commencement, 
to them that dominion was now returned, and was again 
confined within its caily limits, The t^uestion was 
whether Kehoboam could achieve what his grandfather 
David had succeeded in doing — could regain the 
dominion over the whole land from Judah Rehoboam 
thought, no doubt, that he could reduce by the power 
of his arms the tribes which had withdrawn them- 
selves from hiB dominion He armed and assembled 
the warrioiB of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. If 
he soon abandoned tins mtention, the reason hardly 
hes m the warning of the prophet Semaiah, as the 
prophetic revision maintains in a passage interpolated 
into the annals, — we are told at the same time that 
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theiB hail Idbbii “a Eontention betWEBii Kshoboam and 
JiTobDain from thu fiist,” ^ — ^but m tliB fact that a 
mightier Bnemy came upon Eehoboam 

From the time when the Hebrews won their abode 
111 Canaau, they had not been molested in any way 
fiDOi Egypt, wheie the lulers since the reign of Ramses 
III lested quietly by the Nile Solomon, as we saw 
(p ISO), entered mto fiiendly relations with Egypt, 
aud even into affimty But in the later yeais of his 
reign a new dynasty ascended the thione of Egypt in 
the peison of Shishak, which took up a different 
attitude With him Jeroboam had found refuge 
fiom the puisuit of Solomon It was to Jeroboam’s 
mteiest, no less than Shishak’s, that this connection 
should rontinue after Jeroboam became king of Israel 
It IS not improbable that Shishak made war upon 
Rehoboam in oidei to secuie Jeroboam in his new 
dommion Whether Jeioboam sought the help of 
Egypt or not, why should not Egypt have availed 
herself of the bleach in the Isiaelitish kingdom which 
had reached such a height m Syria under David 
and Solomon, and foiced her way even to the holders 
of Egypt P Why should she not establish the division 
and the weakness of Isiael ^ At the same time, in 
all pi ob ability, a cheap reputation for military valour 
might be obtamed, and tdie treasures of Solomon seized 
In the year 949 b d , the fifth year of Eehoboam’s reign, 
the Pharaoh invaded Judah He is said to “ have 
come with 1200 chariots, and 60,000 horsemen, and 
the people who accompanied him from Egypt, Libya, 
and Ethiopia were beyond number ” Rehoboam could 
not withstand the power of Shishak , one city after 
another, including Jerusalem, opened her gates to the 
Pharaoh The glory of Solomon was past and gone. 

^ 1 Emga XU 22, ziy 30 
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Sliialiak took away tke treasures of the temple and 
the reyal palace, and the gold shields which Solomon 
had caused to be made for the body-guard There 
was no thought of a lasting con(][uest and the sub- 
jugation of Syria , the object was merely to weaken, 
plunder, and reduce Judah When this object was 
obtained the Pharaoh turned back to Egypt On the 
outer walls of the temple of Kainak we may sec the 
gigantic form of Shishak, who brandishes the weapon 
of victory over a crowd of conqueied enemies, 133 
bearded figures are to be seen, with their hands tied 
behind them, whom Ammon and Mut aie leading 
befoiB Shishak The lower part of these figuies is 
covered by the name-shields They represent the 
places m the kingdom of Judah, which in equal num- 
ber WBiB taken or were taxed by the Pharaoh Of 
these 133 name-shields about 100 are still legible, but 
few names are found among these which correspond to 
known places in Judsea We may perhaps recognise 
Jehud, Ajalon, Beth-Horon, Gribeon, Bceroth, Eimmon 
in the north of Judah or in Benjamin, Engedi and 
AduUam in the east, Lachish, Adoraim, Mareshah, 
Kegilah (Keilali), and some other places in the centre 
of Judah As there is scarcely one among these names 
which can with ceitamty be apportioned to the king- 
dom of Israel, the conclusion may naturally be drawn 
that the campaign was made with a favourable regard 
to Jeroboam, and was confined to Judah ^ 

1 0 Blau m ” Zsitsclir D M Q- ” 10, 233 fE, and belo-w Tba shield 
■which OhampolliDu read Judaha Malsk os lead Jehud hy Blau, -who 
refais it to Jahud, a place cr tUe Southern Danites Byou the ocour- 
reuDB of names cf towns helongmg to the kingdom □£ Ephraim -would 
not exclude the possibility that Shishak’ s campaign was undertaken 
m fayour of Jeroboam Jeroboam acknowledged ths supremacy of 
Egypt m the meamug of the Fhaiaoh when he called ou Egyptf or help, 
and therefore, oftei ths manner of Egyptian monuments of yictory and 
uisciiptiDns, hia cities could he denoted as subject to Egypt. Hence 



It was a hsavy blow wliicb iai befallen the little 
kingdom^ and^ what was stiU worse, Jeioboam could 
avail himself of it, and the Pharaoh could repeat his 
raid Eehoboam saw that the only way to increase 
the power of resistance in his kingdom and pi event its 
overthrow was to strengthen the fortifications of the 
metiopolis, and change all the larger towns m the land 
mto fortresses He carried this plan out, we are told, 
so far as he conld, and provided them with garrisons, 
arms, supplies, and governors Fifteen of these are 
mentioned in the Chromcles The dominion over the 
Edomites, whom Saul fought with and David overcame, 
and who attempted in vam to break loose under Solo- 
mon, was maintained by E-ehoboam 

After the brief leign of Abiam, the son of Eehoboam 
(933 — 939 B D ), Asa, the biother of Abiam, ascended 
the throne of Judah In his time, according to the 
Chronicles, Serah, the Cushite, mvaded Judah with a 
great army, and forced his way as far as Maresa, but 
m the fifteenth yeai of his reign Asa defeated the 
Cushites, and saciificed 700 oxen and 7000 sheep out 
of the booty to Jehovah at Jerusalem The Books 
of the Kings know nothing but the fact that Asa was 
engaged in constant warfoie with Baasha, the second 
successor of Jeioboam, king of Israel (935 — 901 B d) ^ 

Maketlni, els Biugsch. reafla (Q-escli ^gyptens, s BBl), mayliB Megiido 
or Maksilu in tliQ noith. of Judah, m tha first case tlia axplanation 
giYQH holds good JaLUBalam is not found among the names Yrhich 
can be isad and intc^rpioted 

^ p 112, n ate I havo’remarliod that assumptions thei e noticed 

Eire uscBSSEtry to bring the nebre-w chionology into harmony ■with the 
Assyiian monuments and the stone of Masha That Ahaziah of Judah 
and Joiam of Isiael must haye been slam, at the latest, m the year 
843 B 0 IS a nacBBsary consequanca of -the fact that Jehu paid tribute 
to tha Assyrians as eaily as the yaoi 842 BO In the sEune way the 
Assyrian monuments piova that Ahah of Isiaal cannot haye died 
bafora the yeai S53 B □ As the Uehrow Sciipturea, in the chronology 
of Israel, put Ahaziah with two years, and Joram -with twelye yaars. 
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Baaslia forced hia way as far as Ram ah, % e within two 
leagues of J erusalem This place he took and fortified^ 
and was now enabled to press heavily on the metropolis 
of Judahj by checking their trade and cutting off their 
suppbea Asa^s mibtaiy power does not seem to have 
been sufficient to lelieve him from this intolerable 
position. He “took all the silver and gold that 
remained in the treasures of the house of Jehovah, and 
in the treasures of the king’s house/’ and sent it to 
Benhadad, who was now king of Damascus in the 
room of Rezon the opponent of Solomon, and iiiged him 
to break his covenant with Baaaha, and make war upon 
him that he might leave Judah at peace Benhadad 
agieed to his req^uest He invaded Israel As Jero- 
boam had summoned Egypt against Judah, Judah was 
now jomed by Damascus against Israel Baasha aban- 
doned his war against Israel, and Asa caused the 
wood and the stones of the fortifications to be hastily 

tsWean Ahab’s deatli and Jahu’s accos&ioB, four years must be stiuek 
out and deducted &Dm the i eign of J oiam To meuntam the pai aUebsm, 
tbe same operation must be peifoimed witb the contemporary km ga of 
Judah, and the reign of Jehoram of Judah (for which, eyen if we 
retom the data of the Books of Kings, six years lemom at the most) 
must be reduced from eight yeais to four These four years in each 
kingdom wiU be best added to the first reigns after the diyision, to 
Jeioboam (22 + d = 2B) and Eehoboom (17 + 4 = 21) Twelve years 
must be added to the leign of Omn (p 114, n ) The samo augment- 
atLonmustbe made in the conesponilmg laign of Asa ol Judah, or, 
lather, as the ohionology of Judah fiom Behoboamto Athahoh gives 
thieeyeaiB less than that from Jeroboam to Jehu, 15 yeaia must he 
added to Asa matoad of 12, so that bisreigu reaches 41 + 

Omn’s reign 12 + 12 = 24 years Houoe Eehohoamwas auBoeeded hy 
Ahiam not in the eighteenth, but m, the twenty-second yeai of Jeio- 
hoam, Ahah aacended the thiono not in the thuty-sixth, but in the 
fifty-fourth year ol Asa Fiom these assumptions aie deduced the 
numbers given m the text, I consider it hopeloss to attempt to 
reconeile the divergennes in the comparisons of the two senes of kmgs 
m the Books of Kmgs, e g that Omn should ascend the throne m the 
thirty-first year of Asa, and reign 12 years, while Ahab nevertheless 
ascends the throne m the thirty-eighth year of Asa, 
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earned away from Eamah, and with, tins material he 
entiencliad Greliali and Mizpeh against Isiael ^ 

An addition m the first Book of Kings remarks 
that Asa lemoveil the harlots and the idols out of the 
land, that he threw down the image of Astaite, which 
his mother had set up, and burnt it m the valley of 
the Kidion ^ This was a healthy reaetioii against the 
foreign rites which had crept m in the last years of 
Solomon’s reign Asa’s son Jehoshaphat (S73 — S48 
B D ) went further in this direction The remamder of 
the harlots were removed from the laud, he entered 
into peaceful relations with Isiael The supremacy 
over the Edomites was mamtamed, and they were 
governed by viceroys of the king of Judah ^ We 
find that the Edomites sent contingents to him , and 
his sway extended as far as the north-east point of 
the Red Sea Here, at Elath, as in Solomon’s time, 
great ships were built for the voyage to Ophir ^ 

The ten tubes who had set Jeroboam at their head 
were the mass of the people both m numbers and 
extent of teiiitoiy They might hope to carry on the 
kingdom, they preserved the name of Israel, while in 
the south theie was little more than one powerful tribe 
sepaiated from the lest Shechem, the ancient metro- 
pohs of the tribe of Ephraim, the place at which 
the crown was transferred to Jeroboam, was the re- 
sidence of the new kmg When Jerusalem was no 
longer the chief metiopohs of the kingdom, the temple 
there could not any longer be the place of worship for 
all the tubes It would be nothing less then recog- 
nising the supremacy of Eehohoam if the tribes con- 
tmued to go up to Jerusalem to the great sacrifices 

1 1 Kings XV 16—24, 2 Dluon xvi 1—10 

^ 1 Kuig-s XV 11 — 14, 2 Dhion xiv. 2—5 

s 1 Kangs xxu 48 , 2, vm 2D * 1 Kangs xxu 49 
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and festivals Tke places of worship for the new 
kingdom must be withm its own holders Jeroboam 
conseciated afresh the old place of sacrifice. Bethel, on 
the southern border of the teiiitoiy of Ephraim, the 
place where Abiaham had ofiered sacrifice, and Jacob 
hadrested (I 390,408), and on the northern boundaiies 
of his kingdom he consecrated the place of sacrifice at 
Dan, which the Danites had once founJed on taking 
Laish fiom the Siclomans (p 94) At both places he 
set up a golden calf to Jehovah, and instituted priests , 
and, as W’e are told, the Israehtes came like one man to 
the feasts of Dan, and saciificed at Bethel, where the 
sanctuary also contained a treasury Of other actions 
of Jeioboam, we only know that he built, i e fortified, 
Peniel in the land beyond Jordan, no doubt m order to 
be able to maintain his supremacy over the Ammonites. 
The severe blow which had fallen on the kingdom of 
Judah by the incursion of jShisbak secured him from 
any serious attack on the part of Rehoboam The 
petty warfare on the borders of Judah and Israel 
naturally did not cease during his reign (p 231) 
Nadab, the son of Jeroboam (927 — 925 B 0 ), 
marched against the Philistines iii order to recover 
from them Gibbethon in the land of the southern 
Danites Here in the camp at Gibbcthon he was slam 
by Baasha, one of the captams of his army, and the 
■whole race of J eroboam was destroyed Baasha ascend ed 
the throne, which Nadab had held for two } ears only 
He took up his abode at^ Tirzah, a pleasantly- 
situated place north of Shechem.^ The division of the 
kuigdom of Israel and its conse^iueut debility could not 
but appear a desirable event to the kingdom of Damas- 
cus, which, though overthrown by David, was restored 
by Rezon in Solomon's time (p 179 ) Attacks of Judah 

r Song of Solomon yi 4 
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on Israel conlil not be supported by Damascus, because 
they migbt lead to a leunion, and for the same reason 
Israel could not be allowed to subjugate Judab This 
seems to have been the reason wbicb induced Benba- 
dad of Damascus to accede to the lequest of Asa, king 
of Judab, when Baasbabad entiencbed Eamab against 
Jerusalem. Benbadad’s invasion of tbe north of Israel, 
tbe desolation of tbe district on tbe Upper Jordan and 
tbe lak e of Geneaai etb,^ gave i ebef t o tb e oppr ess ed king- 
dom of Judah (p. 235). Baasba s son Elab was slam at 
a banq^uet at Tirzab, after a sboit reign (901 — 899 bo), 
by Zimri, one of tbe captains of bis army, wbo seized 
tbe crown. But tbe army of Israel, wbicb was agam 
encamped at Gribbetbon, on bearing of wbat bad taken 
place at Trrzab, elected Omn, tbeir leader, king Omn 
broke up tbe siege of Gibbetbon, marched to Tnzab, 
and took tbe city Zimii despaired of maintaining him- 
self m tbe royal castle, and burnt himself in it Yet 
Omii was not master of Israel Half of tbe people 
joined Tibni, tbe son of Gmatb Omn giadually gamed 
tbe upper band, till Tibm's death decided tbe matter 
in bis favour 

With tbe elevation of Omn (R90 — 875 b o ) a third 
dynasty ascended tbe throne of Israel, while in Judab 
the crown continued peacefully in the family of David 
LikeBaasba, Omn founded a newresidence, be removed 
bis seat fiom Tirzab to Mount Sbomron, and here built 
the new city of that namo (Samaria) Notbmgis said 
of the wars of Omn agamst Judab. To Benbadad of 
Damascus be seems to have lost some towns m the land 
of Gilead.^ That be ruled with addiess, vigour, and a 
strong band is cleai from the inscription on a monu- 
ment which Mesba,king of Moab, caused to be erected in 
bis city of Dibon (east of tbe Dead Sea) This tells us 
1 1 Km ga XV 20 * 1 Eing? xx 34 
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that Omii anil his son after him held Moal) m subjec- 
tion for 40 years j that not only was the city of Nebo 
garrisoned by the IsiaehteSj but Omii even took Meda- 
hah, t e the region south of Nebo towards Dihon, and 
occupied it, and “ oppressed Moab for a long time,” 
because “ Camos, the god of the Moabites, was angry 
at his land As Mesha legamed his independence after 
the death of Ahab, the son of Omri, the more severe 
subjection of the Moabites by Omii must have begun 
in the year 893 B D Omri seems to have entered mto 
fiiendly relations with Ethbaal, king of Tyre (917 — 
885 B d), or his successor Balezor (885 — 877 b d) ® 
Omri’s authority and reputation must have been con- 
siderable, since even after the oveithiow of his house, 
in the second half of the ninth century b o , the kings 
of Assyria speak of the king of Israel as ''the son of 
Omri,” and thekingdom of Israel as the "house of Omri.” 

Ahab, Omri’s son (875 — 853 bo), maintained the 
power which his father had won The Books of Kings 
tell us that Mesha, king of Moab, sent him yearly the 
wool of 100,000 sheep and lambs,® and Mesha him- 
self tells us that Omri was followed by his son, who 
also said, " I will oppress Moab , ” and Israel " dwelt at 
Me dab ah for 40 years in the days of Omn and Ahab ” 
That the Ammonites also were subject to Ahab seems 
a just conclusion from the luseiiptions of Shalmanesar, 
king of Assyria ^ 'VYitli Tyro Ahab was in close con- 
nection. His wife Jezebel was the daughter of Eth- 
baal, kmg of Tyre, the aunt of Mutton, the contempo- 
rary lung of Tyre (p 208) He was on friendly terms 
with Judah, which began to rise again (as we saw) 

1 Noliaka, “Inschnft das Masa ” 

^ Infra, cliap xi ® 2 Eings ui 4, 

^ The inaciiption of Huikh ezLiiineTatBa in the army of the Syrians 
at Karkai men fiom Ammon undei Bahsa, tho son ofBuohuh (Eehoh), 
Schroder, " Keihnachiiften uni A T”s 93 
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Tintier the rule of J ehoshaphat J ehoraiUj the aon of 
Jehodhaphat, was maiiieil to Athaliah, the daughter of 
Ahab and Jezebel^ On the vine-clad hills of Jezreel 
Ahab built himself a palace adorned with ivoiy, after 
the pattern of the Phemciaji princes ^ 

The rites of the neighbouring tiibes^ the worship of 
AstartBj Camos, and Milcom, which found their way 
into the Hebrew tubes, and even to Jerusalem in the 
last years of Solomon’s leign, were again removed in 
Judah, as we have seen (p 235), under the reigns of 
Asa and Jehoshaphat For Israel the dedication of 
the places of woiship at Bethel and Dan to Jehovah, 
which Jeroboam instituted, m spite of the election 
of the image of Jehovah, maiked a reaction against 
the iites of the Canaanites But the connection 
into which Ahab entered witb Tyre brought it about 
that the gods of the Phemcians were again looked 
on with iBvercncB in Israel Induced by Jezebel, his 
Tyrian wife, so we are told, Ahab caused a temple 
to be erected in Samaiia, which his father had built, 
to Baal of Tyre, at which 450 priests maintained the 
worship , and a temple was also dedicated to Astarte, 
which gave occupation to 400 piiests ^ 

It was an ancient custom among the Hebrews, as we 
have aheady found more than once, to inD[uirB of Jeho- 
vah what should be done In Israel the custom of thus 
making inijuiry was more widely spread than in other 
nations Before any under takmg mijuiry was made of 
his will Jehovah's voice decided the sentence in the 
judgment coiut It was usual m all cases and tunes to 
appeal to the decision of Jehovah Question and answer 
were made, as has been remarked, by the priests casting 
lots before the sacred ark, the altars, and the images 

^ 2 TTm gti TUI IS ® 1 Eiiiga xxi 1 , xxu 39 , 2, ix 15 ff 

® iKmgax^i 31 — 33, xtiu 19, 2, in 2 
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of Jehovah If a crimmal had to be discoveied, the 
tribes and laces came forward, and he was marked out 
by the lot cast before Jehovah We saw that Sanl 
inq^uired of Jehovah on his campaign (p 124) David 
undertook nothing without mijuiimg of the image of 
Jehovah which he earned about with him (p 139) 
If any one wished to mark out the wisdom of any 
advice, it was said, ‘'It is as if Jehovah had 
answered ” But beside the priests who cast the lots, 
there were men who saw into what was hidden, and 
knew the future To these soothsayeis men went as 
well as to the lot befoie Jehovah , they desired to know 
whether there would be lam di chought, wheie a lost 
beast was to be found, they inq^uned foi lemedies for 
disease The soothsayers even pionounced sentences 
at law, and then sentence was then as the sentence of 
Jehovah It was Jehovah who illummated such men, 
and impaited to them a keener vision, a higher know- 
ledge They believed, as the people believed of them — 
and the behef was stronger as the religious feeling vas 
more intense — ^that they stood in a nearer and closer 
relation to Jehovah If they also foretold events for 
reward, yet they lived in the behef that they knew 
the wih and the conns ek of Jehovah, and in this con- 
viction they gave advice and judgment , they were not 
only soothsayers, but seeis In such a conviction mere 
prediction passed into prophecy, i e into the revelation 
of the wiU of Jehovah by the mental certainty of the 
seer In this position we found Samuel, who, from 
being a priest, had attained to a knowledge of the will 
of Jehovah , he was at once priest, soothsayer for hire, 
and prophet, i e hs not only announced external 
matters still in the future, but also announced the just 
decision, the resolve pleasing to Grod He gathered 
disciples round him, who praised Jehovah with haip 

VOL II B 
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and lute, and waited to aee liia face, and became 
changed into othei men (p 117) Grad and Nathan, 
with whom David and Solomon took counsel, were 
men of this style and tone With the loftier impulses 
which the religious Me received both on the ritual 
and legal side, as well as on the side of leligious 
feeling undei David and Solomon, with the survey of 
the foi tunes which. Jehovah had prepared for his 
people, with the expression of intense devotion in 
that poetry to which David opened the way, the eleva- 
tion of mind in the prophets must have been increased 
and extended, their views must have become deeper 
In the kingdom of Israel, so far as our knowledge 
goes, the seers and prophets had made no protest 
against the worship of Jehovah under an image But 
they came forward with decisive opposition to the 
woiship of Baal and Astarte, the strange gods which 
Ahab and Jezebel had introduced into Samaria and 
Israel Ahab decieed persecution against them, which 
sbrengthened instead of breaking the intensity of their 
faith, their adhesion and devotion to the Q-od of the 
ancestois They were diiven to hve in solitudes, deserts, 
ravines, and caves On their privations, fasts, and 
lonely contemplations m the silence of the desert fol- 
lowed dreams and ecstatic visions By these the close 
and favoured i elation of the persecuted to the G-od of 
Israel became an established certainty. The power 
of piediction passed into the background as compared 
with this awakening by Jehovah, and the duty to 
strive, contend, and suffer for the worship of the Grod 
of the nation against strange gods If a prophet who 
had hfted np hia voice agamst the sacrifice to Baal was 
compelled to fly before the king mto the desert, he 
was followed thither by eager asaociatBS, who had at 
heart the worship and service of Jehovah. These 
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liatenei to his words and promptings , thoss wore his dis- 
ciples. The numbais of the awakened and lUnminatei 
increased , amid danger and m privation their religious 
life became more earnest j their zeal for Jehovah and 
their hatred of the strange gods and their worshippers 
became deeper as the persecution fell heavier upon them 
They became men of word and action 

Strengthened in this conflict for zealous struggles in 
behalf of the ancient Lord, oppressed and perse cutei 
for their faithfulness to the Grod of Israel, their i elation 
to him took the shape of aninwaid conviction ot great 
force and intensity Filled with their belief and the 
levelations which Jehovah had impaited to them, they 
came forward in the boldest manner to oppose the 
apostate kings, then zesd for Jehovah lose to the 
wildest fanaticism, which shrunk from no means of 
destroying the servants of the strange gods To bring 
into light the force of their opposition to the wicked 
kings, and the power which Jehovah gives to his faith- 
ful servants, tradition has adorned with many miracles 
the lives of Elijah and Ehsha, the men who m Ahab’s 
time transformed the prognostications of the seers into 
a prophetic censure. Ehjah is said to have ascended 
to heaven in a cliariot of fire, and even the corpse of 
Elisha worked miiacles 

At the urgent retjuest of Jezebel, so we are told, 
Ahab gave orders that the prophets of Jehovah, who 
rouse cl the people against hun, should be diiven out 
of the land or put to death ^ Elijah retired fiom 
Thisbe in G-ilead, first to the region of Jordan, and then 
to Zarephath (Sarepta) m the land of the Sidonians,^ 
and finally he found a place of refuge in the ravines of 
Carmel, on the sea-shore A girdle of skins surrounded 
his loins, and a mantle of hair covered his shoulders , 

> 1 Kings xyiu 4— 13, 17, xix 10 — 14, ^ 1 Kings xni 9, 111 

R !2 
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ravens were said to have bionglit breail anrl flesh to 
the hungry pi ophet in the desert"^ It came to pass 
that there was a long drought in Israel In this time 
of distress Elijah came forth from his hiding-place to 
point out the anger of Jehovah on the king and the 
people for their worship of Baal, and to proclaim relief 
if they leturned to the G-od of Israel He ret^uested 
Ahab to gather the people and all the priests of Baal 
and Astarte to Caimel, and there Jehovah would send 
ram To this ie(][uest Ahab agreed “How long will 
ye halt on both knees, and go after Jehovah as well as 
Baal,” cried Elijah to the assembled multitule “I alone 
am left of the prophets of J ehovah, and the prophets 
of Baal are 450 men Give us then two bulls one 
to me, and one to the priests of Baal We will 
cut them in pieces and lay them on the wood, 
and the God who answeis with file shall be our 
God” The priests of Baal slew their bull, laid him 
on the wood, and called on Baal from morning to 
mid-day, and said, 0 Baal, hear ns I But m vain 
Meanwhile Elijah, so the narrative contmnes, built an 
altar of 13 stones, foi the 13 tribes, and made a trench 
round it, cut the bull m pieces, and laid him on the 
wood of the altar, and thrice poured water over all 
When he called on Jehovah — ^to make ib known on 
that day that he was God in Isiael, and Elijah was his 
servant — fire fell from heaven and consumed the burnt 
offering, and the wood, and the stones, and the altar 
All the people fell on their faces, and Elijah said. 
Seize the prophets of Baal, let none of them escape 
The ^leople fell upon them , they were brought down 
from the mountain, and Elijah slew them at the brook 
Kishnn Then a little cloud was seen from Carmel 
rising out of the sea, of the size of a man’s hand, and 
^ 2 Kings 1 8 , 1, XYU 4 — 6 
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Elijah said to thB king, Hameas thy chariot and haste 
away, that the ram overtake thee not ” The sky was 
quickly covered with black clouds, and heavy lain 
followed upon storms of wind But Elijah ran befoie 
Ahab to his palace m JezreeP Of this naira tive, 
which belongs to the prophetic levision of the annals, 
we may perhaps retain with certainty the facts that 
Elijah declared a severe famine and drought in the land 
to be the punishment of Jehovah for the worship of 
Baal , that the excited people slew the priests of Baal , 
that Ahab accoided to the prophets of Jehovah per- 
mitision to return to then homes and libeity , and 
that the worship of Jehovah in Israel, which had been 
seriously threatened by those rites, regained the upper 
hand and decided victory, though it could not entirely 
drive out the worship of Baal. 

The increase in the strength of Israel under Omri 
and Ahab, the connection into which Ahab entered 
with Jehoshaphat of Judah, the alliance between 
the two houses, must have appeared to Benhadai 
II , the king of Damascus, a serious matter for his 
own position For this or for other reasons he broke 
with Ahab, and renewed the struggle which had gone 
on in Omri’s time between Israel and Damascus He 
invaded Israel with all hia power 32 kings were 
with him — such is the no doubt greatly exagger- 
ated account Ahab fell upon the Aramaeans while 
Benliadad was at a banquet, and though his army 
was only 7000 strong, he obtained a great victory. 
Then, as we are told in the prophetic levision of the 
Books of Kings, Benhadad’a servants advised him to 
contend with the Israelites on the plain , their gods 
were gods of the hdls, and therefore they had 
gamed the victory Benhadad came in the next year 
' 1 Kings xnu 17 — 46 
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mtli an army of AramaBans, winch filled the land 
Neveitheless Ahah again defeated them at Aphek 
(eastward of Lake Merom), and so utterly overthrew 
them that Benhadad sent his servants with sack- 
cloth about their loins, and halters round their heads, 
to Ahab to pray for mercy This Ahab granted, 
and Benhadad in turn undertook to restore the cities 
which hia father had taken from the father of Ahab, 
^ e from Omri 

The princes of Syria had every reason to forget their 
hatred and make up theix quarrels Assurhaiiipal and 
Shalmanesar 11 , kings of Assyria, had attacked and 
subjugated the districts on the Euphrates, and estab- 
lished fortresses there The former forced his way as 
far as the Orontes and the Amanus , the latter had 
already subjugated Cilicia In the year S54 B c 
Shalmanesar TI left Nmeveh in the spring, crossed the 
Euphrates, demanded tribute there, and then turned 
towards Damascus He came upon Benhadad (Bin- 
hidn) of Damascus, to whom Ahab (Achabbu), king of 
Israel, as well as the king of Hamath, and the king of 
Aradus, together with some other Syrian kmga, had 
brought up their forces To the army of the Syrians 
Shalmanesar allowed more than 60,000 men — he 
enumerates 12 prmces who combined to oppose him 
Damascus furnished the strongest contmgent, viz , 

20.000 men and 1200 chariots, then came Israel, 
with 10,000 men and 200 chariots, and Hamath, with 

10.000 men and 700 chariots The armies met at 
Karkar. The king of Assyria claims the victory, he 
professes to have captured the chariots and horsemen 
of the Syrians, and to have cut down their leaders. 
According to one mscnption 14,000 Sjrrians, accord- 
ing to two others 20,500, were left on the field But 
Shalmanesar says nothing of the subjection of the 
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prmcea wIid fjuglit against liini, or of tlie payment of 
tribute by those who are said to be vanijuishedj or of 
cont^uered cities Hence the truth is that the combined 
forces of the Syrians succeeded in lepulsing the attack 
of the Assyiians This was their victory, though they 
may not have obtained the victory on the field ^ 

^ The DbiBBtioua 'wbich Have been made against tHe assumption that 
tHaking □fDamascua andAcHabbu, against "wHom ancltHaii DDiifadaiatas 
SHalmanssai fougHt at Harkar, acBoiiling to tHe moiiumBut of NuikH 
(boI 2), wBiQ Banhadad II of Dainahcus of tHa Books of Kings and 
AHab of Israel aie uutanabla SHalmanasar II marclias four tunas 
against a king of Dama=icua, subaaiiuBntly, four yeaib after His Ubt war 
■witH this king Hb maroHes against a second king of DamnsciiSj "wHose 
name m tha inSBiiptiona is indubitably OHazailu In tHa Books of 
Kings BanHadad, AHab’s oontompoioxy and oiiponent, is ovaitHiown 
by Ha/ael, wHo becomes king of Damascus in BenHadad’s place THiia 
WB obtain a ceitain basis foi identifying tHe BonHadarl ovoithrown 
by Hazael vatH tHe prince of Damascus agamst wHom SHalmanosar 
fougHt four times Heuce on tHe leadmg of tHe name of tHis opponent 
of Shalinaucaai in tHe insoiiptions I cannot place spccitil v eigHt, 
Bspeoially as tHe Assyrian symbol for tHe doity in tHe name in 
q^uestion is wgII known to Have moie tHan ono signification If a 
fuitHer objection la made, that AHab cannot bavo cumbined witH 
Damascus against Assyiia, but lathor witH Aasyiia ogainsi Damas- 
cus, in order to get nd of that opponent, tHe answer is that AHab 
Hadreiucod Damascus befoio SHalmanesar’s fiist marcH against tbe 
city AHab Had released Benbadad undor a treaty (1 Kings xx 34), 
and tHey “were at peace tbioe years” (1 Kings xxii 3) Hence 
at tbis moment AHab was not in need of tbo assiatance of Assyiia 
That flee leagues are altogetHei inconooivable among the Syiian 
princes of that tune is an assamptioii contiadictod by numerous state- 
ments in the Egyptian monuments of Tutbmosis III , of Ramsos II 
and III , and yet moie numerous statements m tHo Assyrian insnip- 
ticns Not much weight can be allowed to the late and veiy general 
statements of Nicolaus in Josephus If Nicolaus [Joseph ” Aniiii " 7, 
6, 2) calls the opponent of David Hadad, the Books of Kings do not 
mention the name cf tho king of Damascus agamst whom David 
coutends If Ho mamtaius that the giaudsou of BenHadal I , the 
third of the name, desolated Samaiia, it is latHei BenHadadI of the 
Books of Kings, who was not the son and grandson of a Benhadad, but 
the son of Tabiimmon, and giandson of Hesjon, who first laid Samaria 
Waste (X Kings xv 18 — ^20) A socond Boubadai contends with 
AHab, wbo cQitainly may Havo boon a giandson of the first, but 
DBitainly cannot Havo been the giandson of the opponent of David If 
Nicolaus fuither teUs us, that after BonHadad I bis descendants lulad 
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Wlien tliB dangei tlireatened by tlie attack of Assyria 
passed away, tke contention between Dainascus and 
Israel broke out again The Hebrew Scriptures teU 
us that Benhadad did not keep his promise^ and did 
not lestore the city of Eamoth in Gilead to Ahab 
Ahab may have thought that he had the greater 
ground for complaint against Damascus, as he took 
upon himself the severe battle against Assyria, though 
it was Damascus, and not Israel, which stood in the 
direct line of danger He united with Judah against 
Damascus, and sent a leijuest to Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah, to march out with him Jehoshaphat answered, 
'‘I will go forth as thou goest, my people as thy 
people, my hois BS as thy horses, and he came with 
his waniois to Samaiia Both kings sat on their 
seats at the gate, in order to review the army as it 
passed out, and the prophets of Jehovah, 4D0 in 
number, piophesied good things to them, and said, 
“Go forth against Eamoth m G-ilead, Jehovah will 
give it into your hands ” One only of these prophets, 
Michaiah, the son of Imlah, piophesied evil, Ahab, 
we are told, caused him to be thrown into prison tiU. 
he should retuin m prospcrit}’-^ A battle took place 
in the neighbouihood of Eamoth in G-ilead, Ahab 
was severely wounded by an arrow which passed be- 


far 10 generations, ani each of them along "with tlia thiona racBivai 
tliB name of Benliaiacl, this is contiailicted ty tke Books of Emga, 
not merely in tha gtoealogy of tha first Benliaiiai of thosa kooks, but 
also in tke fact tkat m tksm Benkailad II , tke oontempoiary of Akak 
and Jekuram, is overtkro'wn Iby Hazael, vko tksn in a long reign over 
Damaaous mfliota savere injury on laraal ani Juddk Hazael is fol- 
lowed in tke Books of Emga ky Benkadai III Tkat “ Ackabbu from 
tke land of 9ii’laj.’'iB correctly read in tke mscription of Eurkh is an 
ascertained fact 

^ Tke propketio reyision explains tke oYertbrow of Akak ky tke 
fact tkat be bad spared Benkadai m tke preyious wax, wken Jekoyak 
bad dekyerel kitn mto kis band 
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tween the joints of his mail, he caused the wound to he 
hound up, and returned to the fight, in order not to dis- 
courage his warn ora, and contmued to stand upright 
in his chaiiot, though his blood flowed to the bottom 
of it, till the evening, when he died When the 
soldiBia heard of the death of the king the army- 
dispersed in eveiy direction Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah escaped [853 B □) 

The death of such a brave wairior as Ahab was a 
heavy blow to the kingdom of Taiael We are not 
told by what sacrifices Ahaziah, the son of Ahab and 
Jezebel, had to purchase peace , we only know that the 
Moabites revolted from Israel on the news of the 
death of Ahab, and that Mesha no longer paid the 
tribute which he and his father had paid to Omri and 
Ahab In any case it was a great relief for Israel 
when Shalmanesar, king of Aaayiia, in the years 651 
and 850 BO, turned his arms against Hamath and 
Damascus ^ In this way Ahaziah’s younger brother, 
Joram, who succeeded him after a short reign (851 — 
843 bo), was able to attempt to subjugate the Moab- 
ites anew He called on Jelioshaphal, king of Judah, 
to go out -with him, and Jehoshaphat said, “ I am as 
thou art, my horses as thy horses,” and raised nob 
only the -warriors of Judah, but those of Edom also. 
The attack was made from the land of the kingdom 
of Judah and Edom on the southern border of the 
Moabites The Moabites were defeated, their cities 
destroyed, their fields laid waste, their wells filled up. 
Mesha threw himself into the fortress of Kir Harosheth, 
which IS probably the later Kerak, to the south of the 
Arnon, not far from the east shore of the Dead Sea. 
The slmgeis of both kings surrounded the fortress, and 
cast stones agamat the walla “ And when the king of 

^ Nmtli ani tenth year of Rhalmanesar II 
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Moab saw that the battle was too stiong for him,” 
anil he had attempted in vam to break out, “ he took 
his firstborn son, who would be king in his place, and 
sacrificed him as a burnt offering on the wall And 
there was a great anger against Israel, and they 
returned from him, and went back into their own 
land” (849 B d) 

Notwithstanding this fortunate beginning, the cam- 
paign agamst Moab, as is allowed even by the Books of 
Kings, was finally wrecked This termination agrees 
with the statements of Mesha on the monument of 
Dibon “ Forty years,” it says, " Israel dwelt in 
Medabah , Camos gave it back in my days And 
the kmg of Israel built Ataroth, and I fought against 
the stronghold and took it, and took all the men 
captive, and brought them as a pleasmg spectacle to 
Camos and Moab And Camos said to me, Go and 
take Nebo from Israel, and I went in the night and 
fought against it fiom daybreak to mid-day, and I 
took it It was devoted to destruction to Ashtor- 
Camos (I 373) , and I took from thence the furniture 
of Jehovah, and dragged them before Camos And 
the kmg of Israel built Jahaz, and placed himself 
therein, m his contest agamst me, and Camos drove 
him out befoie me I took from Moab 200 men, all 
the chiefs, and led them out to Jahaz, and took it, in 
order to unite it to Dibon I built Karho,^ the gates, 
the towers, and the royal palace I built Aroer, and 
made the road over the Arnon I built BethBamoth, 
which was destroyed I built Bazoi, and Beth Dib- 
lathaim, and Beth Baal-Meon And Camos said to 
me, Go down to fight agamst Horonaim ” Here our 
fragments of the inscription break off We see that 

^ Aucoriiiig to Noldeka, "InBchnft dss Mssa," tlie upper oity of 
Dibon 
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^hab’s succBssora, Ahaziah and Joram, attsmpted to 
□rcB Moab to submission by planting fortressss m 
he land, that tliey attempted to subjugate the 
doabites from Atarotb, Nebo, and Jahaz When 
bis mode of warfaie did not succeed, and the fortresses 
T’ere desiroyed, the great campaign was undei taken 
^rhich m the end came to disaster, unless we were to 
dace this eampaign bcfoie the time when Joram built 
ihoSB fortresses 

It was impossible for Joram to entertain any further 
lopes of the subjugation of Moab when Benhadarl, 
ifter escaping from the attack of Shalmanesar, turned 
ipon him The Isiaclites weie unable to keep the 
ield, and Joiam was shut up in Samaria The supplies 
ailed, and the famine is said to have been so grievous 
n the city that an ass's head soldfoi B(1 shekels, and 
he fourth part of a cab of dove’s dung for five shokels, 
ind mothers even laid their hands upon their own 
shildren But Elisha, the favourite disciple of Elijah, 
s said to have urged them to hold out, and promised 
iresent help from Jehovah Suddenly, in a single 
light, the aimy of the Aramaeans disappeared They 
'eared, so the piophetie revision of tlic annals relates, 
:hat the kings of the Hethites and the kings of Egypt 
lad set out to the aid of Joram As Shalmanesar of 
Assyria tells us that he marched in the year 84G B d. 
vith 120,000 men against Benhadad of Damascus 
ind Irchulina of Hamath, we may assume that it was 
3hB approach of the A ssyiians which induced Benhadad 
:o raise the siege of Samaria, in order to meet the 
Assyrians with all his own forces and those of Hamath 
Eere again Shalmanesar announces a victory obtained 
iver Benhailad and Irchulina of Hamath, and twelve 
princes, and again the victoiy is without results 

It was not to the power of Shalmanesar, but to 
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EliaTiAj tliB prophet of Israel, that Benhadad of Damascus 
succumbed For what reason we know not, Elisha 
left Israel and went to Damascus Benhadad lay sick 
He sent his chosen servant Hazael with costly presents 
to Ehsha to mq^uire if he would recover. Elisba 
auswered, Say to him, thou shalt recover, but 
Jehovah has shown me that he will die Hazael 
announced the message, and on the next day smotheied 
the king, and placed himself on the throne of Damaseus 
(844 B D ) The new king at once resumed the war 
with Israel, and, as it would appear, not without the 
instigation of Elisha ^ 

J ehoshaphat of Judah had died a few years previously 
(848 B c ) The crown passed to his son Jehoram, the 
brother-m-law of Joram The Edomites, who had con- 
tinued to foUow Jehoshaphat mto the field "against 
Moab, revolted from him, and slew the Judseaus who had 
settled in Edom, — these settlers may have been most 
numerous in the harbour city of Elath, — and placed 
themselves under a king ^ Jehoram attempted to 
reduce them in vain, the fortune of war was agamst 
him, he was surrounded by the Edomites, and 
was compelled to force his way with his chariots of 
war by night through the army of the Edomites. 
The Philistines also pressed upon Jehoram, and carried 
away, even from Jerusalem, captives and piecious 
things ® Jehoram’s reign continued for four years Yet 
tbe misfortunes of Judah do not seem to have been 
very heavy Jehoram^s son Ahaziah, the nephew of 
Joram of Israel, who came to the throne in the year 
844 B 0 , was soon after his accession in a position to 
aid his uncle against the men of Damascus Both 

' 1 Eings XIX 15 , 2, 7 m 7 — 16 

^ JdbIiv 19, Amoa i 11, 12, 

3 2 Dhion. XXI 16 — 18 , Amos i. B , cf m/ra, p 280, n 2 
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kings encampBcl at Ramoth Grilsad, in ordBr to main- 
tain the Gity against Hazael^ In the conflict Joram 
was WDunded , he letnrneii to Jezreel to be hpaled, 
and soon after Ahaziah left the camp at Ramoth in 
order to visit his uncle in bia sickness 

To Elisha this seemed the most favourable moment 
for overthrowing the king of Israel, and he urged 
Jehu, the foremost captain in the Isiaelite army, to 
iBVolt against the wounded king He sent one of his 
disciples to Ramoth with instructions to pour oil upon 
Jehu, with the woids, “Jehovah says, I anoint thee to 
be king over Israel ” The chiefs were sitting together 
at Ramoth when the messenger of Elisha entered “ I 
have a message for Jehu," he said , and pouied the oil 
upon him with the words, “ Jehovah, the Grod of Israel, 
anoints thee to be king over his people, and says, thou 
shaft destroy the house of thy master I will avenge 
the blood of my prophets on Jezebel The house of 
Ahab shall be destroyed, and I will cut olF from 
Ahab what pisseth against the wall, and dogs shall eat 
Jezebel in Jezreel, and none shall bury her’^ The 
youth had scarcely uttered these words when he 
returned in haste The chiefs and the servants asked 
in wonder, “Whercfoie came this madman ^ ” But when 
Jehu declared to them what had taken place, they 
hastily took off their mantles, and spread them before 
Jehu’s feet, they blew trumpets and cried, “Jehu is 
king " 

Jehu at once set out with a host to Jezreel, that no 
tidings might precede bun The watchmen of the 
tower told the king that a troop was coming m great 
haste, and apparently led by Jehu Thinking that 
Jehu was bringing news of the army, the wounded 
Joram went to meet him with his guest, Ahaziah, kmg 

^ 2 Kings IX 14. 
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of Juclah “ Is it peace cried Joram to Jehu "What 
peace,” heieplied, " while the wh Die dams of thy mother 
Jezebel and hei witchcrafts aie so many ^ ” In terror 
Joram cried out, "Theie is treachery, 0 Ahaziah," 
and turned his horses to escape by flight But Jehu 
smote him with an arrow m the back through the 
shoulders, so that the point reached the heart Joram 
feU dead from the chariot Ahaziah escaped From 
the window of her palace at Jezieel Jezebel saw the 
death of the king, her second son By this her own 
fate was decided But her courage failed not As 
Jehu approached she called to him from the wmdow, 
"Had Zimn peace, who slew his master Jehu 
made no answer, but called out, “Who is on my 
side^” Two or three eunuchs answered, “We are” 
Then Jehu commanded, “Throw the q^ueen down” 
They threw the widow of Ahab out of the window, so 
that her blood was spiinkled on the wall and on 
Jehu’s horses, and the ruthless murderer drove over 
the corpse She had survived Ahab ten years Jehu 
went mto the palace, ate and diank, and sent a 
message to the elders of the tribes and the captains of 
the fortresses “ If ye are on my side and obey my 
voice, slay the sons of Ahab who are with you, and 
send their heads to Jezreel ” The elders feared the 
mmderer to whom Joram and Jezebel had succumbed, 
and did as he bade them Seventy sons and grand- 
sons of Ahab were slaughtered , their heads were 
thrown in two heaps before the palace at Jezieel by 
Jehu’s ordeis Then he spoke in scoin to the people, 
“ I have slain one , but who slew all these ” StiU 
unsatisfied with blood, he caused all the kindred of the 
royal house, all the councillors, friends, and priests of 
Joram to be slain (843 B o ) 

Jehu had caused the kmg of Judah to be closely 
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pursued du that day At Jibleam the airowa of the 
pursuers leached Ahaziah , wounded to the death, he 
came to Megiddo, and theie he died Thus the pioapect 
was opened to Jehu of becoming master of the king- 
dom of Jiidah also With this object in view, he 
caused the brotheia and relatives of the murdered 
Ahdziah to be massacied, so far as he could take 
them, in all they weie 42 men^ But meanwhile 
the mother of the murdered Ahaziah, Athahah, heard 
m Judah of the death of her sou in Tsiael, and seized 
the reins of government there She determined to 
retain them against evoiy one , and on her side also 
destioyed all who stood m her way She did not 
spare even her own grandsons, tlie sons of Ahaziah , 
it was with dilHculty that the king's sister succeeded 
in saving Joasli, the infant son of her brother ® 

The prophets of Israel took no oITence at the cruel- 
ties of Jeliu, to which they had given the first impulse, 
according to the revision of the annals, they even pio- 
claimed to him the woid of Jehovah “Beconse thou 
hast done what is right and good in my oyes, and hast 
executed upon the house of Ahab all that was m my 
heart, thy descendants shall sit upon the throne of 
Israel”® Jehu on his part was no less anxious to show 
his gratitude to the men to whom he owed his exalta- 
tion He summoned the priests of Baal, and announced 
to them in craft, “Ahab served Baal a little, but Jehu 
shall serve him much;” and caused a great sacrifice to 
be made to Baal , all who remained absent should not 
live Thus he collected all the servants and pnests of 
Baal in the temple of the god at Samaria The sacri- 
fice began, Jehu came in person to take part m the 

^ 2 Bangs x 12 — 14 ^ 2 Kings xi 1 — 3 

® 2 Kings X 30, “ To ths fonith ganeration'' may have bssn added 
by the reviaiDn jsosi emitwn. 
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solemnity, when on a sudden 80 soldiers entered tlie 
temple and massacred them all The two pillars 
before tbe temple weie burnt, the image of Baal was 
throwu down, the temple was destroyed, and the place 
puiified ^ 

A huudied and ten yeais had elapsed smce the 
revolt of the ten tubes ftom the house of David and 
the division of Israel Durmg this time the two king- 
doms had been at war, and had summoned strangers 
into the land against each other, even the connec- 
tion into which they had enteied m the last thirty 
yeais, and the close relations existing between Ahab 
and Joram of Israel and Jehoshaphat, Jehoram and 
Ahaziah of Judah had not been able to give more than 
a transitory firmness and solidity to the two kingdoms 
In the kingdom of Judah the crown contmued m the 
housBof David, in Israel neither Jeroboam’s nor Baasha’s 
race had taken root And now the house of Omri also 
was overthrown and destroyed by a ruthless murderer 
With Jehu a thud waiiioi had gained the crown of 
Isiael by a violent hand, and a fourth dynasty sat 
upon the throne of Jeroboam 

It WPS a favourable circumstance for the new king 
of Israel that Shalmanesar II of Assyria again made 
war upon Damascus On the mountains opposite 
to the range of Lebanon, so Shalmaneseir tells us, 
he defeated Hazael of the land of Aram, ^ e of 
Damascus, in the year 842 B o , he slew 16,000 of 
his warriors, and took 1121 war-chariots After this 
he besieged him m Damascus, and destroyed his forti- 
fications Jehu could hardly think, as Ahab had done 
before him, of joining Damascus in resisting Assyria; 
hia object was rather to estabbsh the throne he had 
usurped by submission to and support from Assyria. 

^ 2 Emgs X. 18—27 
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In this year, as Shalmanesar teUa ua, he sent tribute 
like Sidon and Tyre On an obelisk in hia palace at 
Ghalah, on which Shalmanesar caused the annals of his 
victories to be written and a picture to be made of the 
offering of the tribute from five nations, we see him 
standing with two eunuchs behind him, one of whom 
holds an umbrella, while two others lead before him the 
deputies of Jehu The first Israehte prostiates himself 
and kisses the ground before the feet of Shalmanesar , 
seven other Israelites brmg jars with handles, cups, 
sacks, goblets, and staves They are bearded, with long 
hair, with shoes on their feet, and round caps on their 
heads, the points of which fall slightly backwards 
The under garment reaches almost to the ancles , the 
upper garment falls m two parts evenly before and 
behind from the shoulders to the hem of the under 
garment The inscription underneath runs ‘"The 
tribute of Jehu (Jahua), the son of Omri (Chumri) 
bars of gold, bars of silver, cups of gold, ladles and 
goblets of gold, golden pitchers, lead, and spears 
this I received”^ 

Though Jehu submitted to the Assyrians, the power 
and spirit of Hazael was not broken by his defeat or 
by the siege of Damascus Shalmanesar speaks of a 
new campaign against the cities of Hazael in the year 
839 B 0 He does not tell us that he has reduced 
Damascus, he merely remarks that Sidon, Tyre, and 
Byblus have paid tribute , and again, under the year 
835 BO he merely notes in general terms that he has 
received the tribute of all the princes of the land of 
Chatti (Syria) Hazael remained powerful enough to 
take from Jehu, who, though a bloody and resolute 
murderer, was a bad ruler, all the territory on the east 
of the Jordan which Ahab and Joram had defended 
^ E Schradar, “ KeiLiiBohnften xtail A- T,” b 105 

TOL II - 
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witli sucli vigour^ Unier JaliDaliaz, tlis sdii of Jelm 
(815 — 798 B d), the powsr of Israel sank lower and 
lower Hazaelj and after him his eon, Benhadad III , 
pressed heavily upon him Jehoahaz was compeUed to 
purchase peace by further concessions,^ his whole 
fightmg force was reduced to 10 chariots of war, 50 
hoisemen, and 10,000 foot-aoldiers, while Ahab had 
led ^00 chariots into the field 

The devastation caused by Damascus in Israel was 
terrible The Books of Kings represent Elisha as saying 
to Hazael, “ The fortresses of Israel thou shalt set on 
fire, their young men thou shalt slay with the sword, 
then children thou shaft cut in pieees, and rip up then 
women with child, and m the prophet Amos we are 
told that the Damaseenes had thrashed Israel with 
sledges of non In the prophecies of Amos, Jehovah 
says “Therefore 1 will send fire into the house ot 
Hazael, to consume the palaces of Benhadad, and break 
the bars of Damascus, and destroy the inhabitants of 
the valley of id ols ” ^ 

The Assyrians brought relief to bhe kingdom of Israel 
In the Books of the Kings we are told, “ Jehovah gave 
Israel a saviour, so that they went out from under the 
hand of the Aramaeans (Syrians), and they dwelt in 
then tents as yesterday and the day before”® It 
was Bin-mrar III, king of Asshur, who threatened 
Damascus and Syria In the year 803 B a the canon 
of the Assyrians notices a campaign of this king 
against Syria, and in his inscriptions he mentions that 
he had conquered Manah, king of Damascus (who 
must have been the successor of Benhadad III ), and 
laid heavy tribute upon him ® Though Israel (the 
house of Omn), as well as Sidon, the Philistmes, and 

1 2 Kings X 32 * 2 Kings Tm 25 

“ 2 Kings vm 12 * Amos i 3 

® 2 Kings xiii 5 ■ See bslov, p 320 
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EdomitBS, had nuw to pay tribute to the coniiuerDr of 
Damascus, yet m the last years of the reign of Jehoa- 
haz the land was able to breathe again, and Joash, the 
grandson of Jehu (798 — 790 b o^), was able to retake 
from the enfeebled Damascus the cities which his 
father had lost,^ and make the weight of his arms felt 
by the kingdom of Judah 

In Judah, as has been mentioned, Jehoram’s widow, 
Athaliah, the mother of the murdered Ahaziah, had 
seized the throne (843 bo) She is the only female 
sovereign m the history of Israel Athaliah was the 
daughter of Ahab of Israel and Jezebel of Tyre, like 
her mother, she is said to have favoured the worship 
of Baal As the prophets of Israel had prepared the 
ruin of the house of Omri in Israel, the high priest of 
the temple at Jerusalem, Jehoiadah, now undertook to 
overthrow the daughter of this house in Judah Aha- 
ziah’s sister had saved a son of Ahaziah, Joash, while 
still an infant, from his grandmother (p 255) He 
grew up m concealment m the temple at Jerusalem, 
and was now seven years old This boy the priest 
determmed to place upon the throne Ha won the cap- 
tains of the body-guard, showed them the young Joash 
in the temple, and imparted his plan for a revolt On a 
Sabbath the body-guard and the Levites formed a circle 
in the court of the temple Jehoiadah brought the boy 
out of the temple and placed the crown upon bis head, 
he was anomted, and the soldiers proclaimed him 
king to the sound of trumpets The people agreed 
Athaliah hastened with the cry of treason into the 
temple But at Jehoiadah’s command she was seized 
by the body-guard, taken from the temple precincts, and 

^ Of tlus date and the tiniQ of Amaziah I shall treat m tha first 
ifiiapter of Book TV 

^ 2 Kings xui 25 
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slam m tlie royal palacB Then the boy was bronglit 
tbitlier by tba Levites ani sokmnly placed upon tbe 
throne “And all the people of the land rejoiced, 
and the city was at rest,” say tbe Books of Kings 
(837 BC) 

Tbe victory of the priesthood bad the same result for 
Jndab as the resistanee of Elijah and the prophets 
agamst Ahab, and the overthrow of his house, had intro- 
duced m Israel, e the suppression of the worship of 
Baal The temple of Baal at Jerusalem was destroyed , 
the high priest of it, Mathan by name, was slam 
Yet the number of the worshippers m Jerusalem must 
have been so considerable, and their courage so httle 
broken, that it was thought necessary to protect 
the temple of Jehovah by setting a guard to 
prevent then' attacks Jehoiadah continued to act 
as regent for the young kmg, and the prophecies 
□f Joel, which have come down to us from this 
period,** prove that under this regency the worship 
of Jehovah became dommant, that the festivals and 
sacrifices were held regularly m the temple at Jeiu- 
Salem, and that the ordinances of the priests were m 
full foice When Joash became ruler he carried on the 
restoration of the temple, which had fallen into decay, 
even more eagerly than the priesthood Hls labours 
were interrupted It was the time when Israel could 
not defend themselves against Damascus Marchmg 
through Israel, Hazael mvaded Judah, and besieged 
Jerusalem Joash was compelled to ransom himself 
with all that his fathers, Jehoshaphat, Jehoram, and 
Ahaziah, had consecrated to Jehovah, and what he 

1 2 Kings XI 3 — 20 

1 Thay fall about 830 B D The minonty of tbe king la dear, ani 
the VBisBS IV 4ff points to tha incuieaDn of tbB PbiLstines into Juiab, 
mentiDneip 262, 
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liunsBlf had dedicated in tlie temple, and with the 
treasures of the royal palace^ 

Like his father and his giandmother, Joash died hy 
a violent death Two of his servants murdered him 
(797 B □ ) , hnt his son Amaziah kept the throne, and 
caused the murderers of his father to he executed He 
commenced a war, for what reason we know not, with 
Israel, who was now fighting with success against 
Damascus Joash of Israel defeated him at Bethshe- 
mesh , Amaziah was taken prisoner and his army 
dispersed The king of Israel occupied Jerusalem, 
plundered the temple and the palace, and did not set 
the kmg of Judah free tiU the walls of Jerusalem were 
thrown down for a space of 400 cubits from the gate 
of Ephraim, z e the western gate of the outer city to 
the corner gate, at the noith-west corner of Jerusalem, 
and the Judaeans had given hostages to keep the peace 
for the future Against the Edomites Amaziah con- 
tended with more success He defeated them in the 
Valley of Salt , 10,000 Edomites are said to have been 
left on the field on that day The result of tho victory 
was the renewal of the dependence of Edom on Judah, 
though not as yet throughout the whole extent of 
the land Amaziah also fell before a conspiracy It 
was m vain that he escaped from the conspirators 
from Jerusalem to Lachish, they followed him and 
slew him there But the people placed his son Uzziah 
(Azariah), though only 16 years old, on the throne of 
Judah (792 B d) ^ 

^ 2 Ejugs XU 17, 18 Th.s ocouireuce is loODiisd after the tweuty- 
tluii year of Joasli, aui the twenty-thiri year wm 015 B 0 

^ Th.e aubjugatiDU of Edom oou only Ray e taken place after the year 
8D3 B 0 , ^ e after the mareli of Bin-mxar H to the sea-ooaet Bin- 
nirar enumerates Edom among the trLbuts-paymg tribes of Syiia On 
this and on the date of TJzziah’s accession, o£ Book lY. okap 2, 
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THE CITIES OE THE PHENIDIANS 

The voyages of tlie Phenicians on the MeiitBira- 
neaiij their colonies on the coasts ani islands of that 
sea, their settlements m Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete, the 
islands of the ^gean, Samothraee, and Thasos, on the 
coasts of Hellas, on Malta, Sitaly, ani Saidmia, their 
Bstahhshments on the northern edge of Africa m the 
course of the thirteenth and twelfth centuries B o , their 
diseoveiy of the Atlantic about the year 1100 b o , have 
been traced by us already Of the internal conditions 
and the constitution of the cities whose ships traversed 
the Mediteiranean in every direction, and now found 
so many native harbours on the coasts ani islands, we 
have hardly any information We only know that 
monarchy existed from an ancient period in Sidon and 
Tyre, m Byblna, Berytus, and Araius, and we are 
restricted to the assumption that this monarchy arose 
out of the patriarchal headship of the elders of the 
tubes These tribes had long ago changed mto civic 
communities, ani their members must have consisted 
of merchant-lords, ship-owners, and warehousemen, of 
numerous labourers, artisans, sailors, ani slaves The 
accounts of the Hebrews exhibit the cities of the Philis- 
tmes, the southern neighbours of the Phenicians on 
the Syrian coast, umted by a league in the eleventh 
century b D. The kings of the five cities of the 
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Pkilistuiea comLine for eonsultatiDiij foim biuduig 
resolutions; and take the field m common We find 
nothing like this m the cities of the Phenicians Not 
till a far later date, when the Phenicians had lost their 
mdependencB; were federal forms of government pie- 
valent among them 

The campaigns of the Phaiaohs, Tuthmoais III , 
S ethos, and Pams as II , did not leave the cities of 
the Phenicians untouched (I 342) After the reign 
of Eamses III, i e. after the year 1300 BC, Syria 
was not attacked from the Nile , hut the overthrow 
of the kmgdom of the Hittites about this peiiod, and the 
subjugation of the Amorites by the Israelites, foiced 
the old population to the coast (about 1250 bd) 
One hundred and fifty years later a new opponent 
of Syria showed himself, not fiom the south, but from 
the east Tiglath Pilesar I , kmg of Assyria (1130 — 
1100 BC), forced his way over the Euphrates, and 
reached the great sea of the western land (p 42) 
His successes in these legions, even if he set foot on 
Lebanon, could at most have reached only the northern 
towns of the Phemcians , in any case they were of a 
merely transitory nature 

The oldest city of the Phemcians was Sidon, her 
daughter- city. Tyre, was also founded at a very an- 
cient period We found that the msciiptions of S ethos 
I mentioned it among the cities reduced by him The 
power and importance of Tyie must have gradually 
mcreased with the beginning of a more lively naviga- 
tion between the cities and the colonies, about the 
year 1100 B 0 her navigation and mfluence appeals 
to have suipassed those of the mother-city If Old 
Hippo in Africa was founded from Sidon, Tyrian ships 
sailed through the Straits of Gibraltar, discovered the 
land of silver, and founded Gades beyond the piUars 
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Aecordingly wa also find that Tyre, and not Sidon, was 
mistress of the island of Cyprus 

According to the statements of the G-raeks, a king 
of the name of Soloaal or Sethlon ruled in Sidon at the 
tune of the Trojan war, i. e hefoia the year 1100 B o 
about the same time a kmg of the name of Abelbaal 
1 eigne d m Eerytus^ TVom a fragment of Menander 
of Ephesus, preserved to us by Josephus, it follows 
that after the middle of the eleventh century b d 
Abibaal was reigning in 'Pyre A sardonyx, now at 
Floience, exhibits a man with a high crown on his 
head and a staff m his hand , in front of him is a 
star with four rays; the mseription m old Phenician 
letters runs, “ Ot Abibaal ” Did this stone belong to 
king Abibaal ® 

Hiram, the son of this kmg, ascended the throne of 
Tyre while yet a youth, in 1001 bo He is said to 
have agam subjugated to his dominion the Kittians, 
^ e the inhabitants of Citium, or the cities of Cyprus 
generally, who refused to pay tribute. What reasons 
and what views of advantage m trade induced Hiram 
to enter into relations with David in the last years of 
his reign, and unite these relations even more closely 
with Solomon, the successor of David, has been re- 
counted above It was this understanding which not 
only opened Israel completely to the tiade of the 
Phenieians, but also procured to the latter secure and 
new roads through Israel to the Euphrates and Egjrpt, 
and made it possible for them to discover and use the 
road by sea to South Arabia Thus, a good century 
after the founding of Gades, the commerce of the 
Pheniciana reached the widest extension which it 
ever obtained Wc saw that the Phenieians about the 

' Euatath ad " Odyaseam,” 4, 617 * YdI i p 362 

® De Luynoa, “Eaeai aiu la nunaamatiq^ue dos satiapiaa,” p 69. 
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year 990 bd want by sbip from Elatb past South 
Arabia to the Somab coast, and reached Ophir, % e 
apparently the land of the Abhira (i e herdsmen) 
on the mouths of the Indus ^ The other advan- 
tages which accrued to Hiram from his connection 
with Israel weie not slight Solomon paid him, 
as has been said, 20,000 Kor of wheat and 20,000 
Bath of oil yearly for 20 years m return for wood 
and choice quarry stones, and finally, in order to dis- 
charge his debt, had to give up 20 Israelitish towns 
on his borders. 

Hiram had to dispose of very considerable re- 
sources j his receipts must have been far in excess of 
Solomon’s Of the silver of Tarshish which the ships 
brought from Grades to Tyre, of the gold imported by 
the trade to Ophir, of the profits of the maritime trade 
with the land of incense, a considerable percentage must 
have come into the treasury of the king, and he enjoyed 
m addition the payments of Solomon In any ease he 
had at his command means sufficient to enlarge, adorn, 
and fortify his city Ancient Tyre lay on the sea-^ 
shore ; with the growth of navigation and trade, the 
population passed over from the actual city to an island 
off the coast, which offered excellent harbours On a 
rock near this island lay that temple of Baal Melkarth, 
the gpd of Tyre, to which the piiests ascribed a high 
antiquity , they told Herodotus that it was built in the 
year 2750 B.0 (I 345) Hiram caused this island to 
be enlarged by moles to the north and west towards 
the mainland, and protected these extensions by bul- 
warks The circuit of the island was now 22 stades, i e. 
more than two and a half miles, the arm of the sea, which 
separates the island from the mainlaiid, now measured 


1 Abaye, p. 188 
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only 2400 feet (three stades) ^ The whole island was sur- 
rounded with strong walls of masoniy, whieh ran out 
sharply into the sea, and were washed by its waves, so 
that no room remained for the besieger to set foot and 
plant hia sEaling-laideis there On the side of the 
island towards the mainland, where the docks were, 
these walls were the highest Alexander of Macedon 
found them 150 feet high The two harbours lay on the 
eastern side of the island — on the north-east and the 
south-east, on the north-east was the Sidoman har- 
bour (which even now is the harbour of Sur) , and on 
the south-east the Egyptian harbour If the former 
was secured and closed by huge dams, the latter also 
was not without its protectmg works, as Luge blocks 
m the sea appear to show, though the dams here were 
no longer in perfect preservation even m Strabo’s 
tune On the south shore of the island, eastward of 
the Egyptian harbour, lay the royal citadel, on the 
north-west side a temple of Baal Samun, the Age- 
noiion of the Greeks The rock which supported the 
temple of Melkaith appears to have been situated 
close to the city on the west ® This, like the temple 
of Astarte, was adorned and enlarged or restored by 
Hiram For the roof he caused cedars of Lebanon to 
be felled. In the ancient shrme of the protecting 
deity of the city, the temple of Melkarth, he dedi- 
cated a great pillar of gold, which Herodotus saw 
there 500 years later beside an erect smaragdus, 

' Onrt 4, B Plmy (“ Hist Nat ” 5, 17) puts the iistaiice fioni the 
mamlauil at 700 pacss (doutls paces) 

a Dn coms of Tyre ef a latex tune we find two rocks, wtich. indicate 
tke pcsitiQU of the city Ezekiel (xxyi 4, 6) threatens that she shall 
ha a naked rock in the sea for the spreading of nets Joseph “c Apion,” 
B, 5, 3, Diod 17, 4B, Aman, 2, 21, 23 Eenan’s -view (“Mission de 
PhSniQie,” p 540 fE) on the Agencnon has heen adopted, some ethers 
of hiB results appear to be uncertain 
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whiDli was so large tliat it gave light by right This 
was perhaps a symbol of the light not Dvereome by 
the darkness^ 

Hiram died after a reign of 34 years, in the fifty- 
third year of his life Hia son Baleazar, who sat on the 
throne for seven years (967 — 960 B c), was succeeded 
by his son Abdastartus («. e servant of Astarte), who, 
after a reign of nme years (960 — 951 B D ), fell before 
a conspiracy headed by the sons of his nurse. Abdas- 
tartus was murdered, and the eldest of the sons of his 
nurse maintained his iommion over Tyre for 12 years 
(951 — 939 B D ) Then the legitimate dynasty returned 
to the throne Of the brothers of the murdered Abdas- 
tartus, Astartus was the first to reign (939 — 937 b o ), 
and after him Aatarymus (937 — 918 bd), who was 
murdered by a fourth brother, Pheles. But Pheles 
could not long enjoy the fruits of his crime He had 
only been eight months on the throne when he was 
slam by the priest of Astarte, Ethbaal (Ithobaal) 
With Pheles the race of Abibaal cornea to an end 
(917 bo) 

Ethbaal ascended the throne of Tyre, and was able 
to estabhsh himself upon it He is said to have 
built or fortified Bothrys m Lebanon, perhaps as a 
protection against the growing forces of Bamascua ® 
In Israel, durmg EthbaaVs reign, as we have seen, 
Omri at the head of the army made himself master of 
the throne in 899 B 0 , just as Ethbaal had usurped the 
throne of Tyre Both were in a similar position 
Both had to establish their authonty and found their 
dynasty Ethbaal’s daughter was married to Ahab, 
the son of Omn. What were the results of this 
connection for Israel and Judah we have seen already. 

1 YqI 1 3S7, ManandBim Joseph “o. Apion” 1, 17, IB. 

3 Joseph B, 13, 2. 
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To what a [distance the power of Tyre extended in 
another dueetion is clear from the fact that Ethhaal 
founded Auza m the mtenor of Afiica, to the south of 
the already ancient colony of Ityke (p 8^) ^ After 
a reign of 33 years Ethbaal was succeeded by his son 
Balezor (885 — 877 Bu)^ After eight years Balezor 
left two sons, Mutton and Sicharbaal, both under age 
Tet the throne lemamed m the house of Ethbaal, and 
contmued to do so even when Mutton died in the 
year 853 bo, and agam left a son nine years old, 
Pygmalion, and a daughter Ehssa, a few years older, 
whom he had married to his brother Sicharbaal, the 
priest of the temple of Melkarth^ Mutton had in- 
tended that Ehssa and Pygmalion should reign 
together, and thus the power really passed into the 
hands of Sicharbaal, the husband of Ehssa When 
Pygmalion reached his sixteenth year the people trans- 
ferred to him the sovereignty of Tyre, and he put 
Sicharbaal, his uncle, to death, either because he 
feared his influence as the chief priest of the tutelary 
god of the city, or because, as we are told, he coveted 
his treasures (846 B 0 ) * 

Ehssa fled from Tyre before her brother, as we 
are told, with others who would not submit to the 
tyranny of Pygmalion ^ The exiles (we may perhaps 
suppose that they were members of old famihes, as it 
was apparently the people who had transferred the 

1 Josepli loo ryit 

® In. orisr to bring the reigns of Joseplma into harmony 'witb his 
total, tha total, which is given twice, must be retained Hence 
nothing remams but to replace, as Moyers has aLraaiy done, the three 
and BIX years given by Josephus for Balezor and Mutton by the 
Bight and 25 years given by SynceUus 

^ On the identity of the names Aoerhas, Siohaeus, Sicharhas, Bichar- 
haal, Serv "ad .SlnBid,” 1, 343, Movers, “Phoeniz ” 2, 1, 366 

* Justm, IB, 4 

* Iimaens, fragm 23, ed MuUbt, Appian, "Bmn. Hist’^ 8, 1 
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hrone to Pygmalion) are said to have first landed at 
Cyprus, then to have sailed to the westward, and to 
lave landed on the coast of Aihea, in the neighbour- 
10 od of Ityke, the old colony of the Phemcians, and 
here to have bought as much land of the Libyans as 
iDuld be covered by the skin of an ox By dividing 
ihis mto very thin strips they obtained a piece of land 
sufficient to enable them to build a fortress This new 
iwefiing-placB, or the city which grew up round this 
fortress, the wandeiers called, in reference to their old 
borne, Karthada {Karta hadaslid), « “ the new city,” 

the Karchedon of the Gt-reeks, the Carthage of the 
Romans The legend of the purchase of the soil 
may have arisen from the fact that the settlers for 
a long time paid tribute to the ancient population, the 
Maxyans, for their soil The ox-hide and all that is 
further told us of the fortunes of Elissa, her resistance 
to the suit of the Libyan prmce larbas,^ her self- 
immolation in order to escape from this suit (Virgil 
made despised love the motive for this immolation), is 
due to the transference of certain traits from the 
myths of the horned moon-goddess, to whom the cow 
IS sacred, the wandermg Astarte, who also bore the 
name of Dido, and of certain customs in the worship 
of the goddess to Carthage , these also have had m- 
fluence on the narrative of the flight of Elissa ^ 

The new settlement was intended to become an 
important centre for the colonies of the Phemcians 
in the West The situation was pecuharly fortunate. 
Where the north coast of Africa approaches Sicily 
most nearly, the mountain range which runs along this 
coast, and forms the edge of the table-land in the 
interior, sinks down m gentle declivities, which thus 

^ TimaQUB, fragm 23, ed Muller 

“ VdI. 1 3*71, Mayers, “Phoeiuz” 1, 609 ff 
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foim water- courses of considerable length, to a fer- 
tile bJl country still covered with oLve-gardens and 
orange-forests Eiom the north the sea penetrates 
deeply into the land between the “beautiful promon- 
tory"' (Ras Sidi All) and the promontory of Hermes 
(Ras Addar) On the western side of this bay a ridge 
□f land runs out, which possesses excellent sprmgs of 
water Not far from the shore a rock rises steeply to 
the height of about 200 feet On this was planted 
the new citadel, Byrsa, on which the wanderers 
erected a temple to them god Eamun (I 377) This 
citadel, which is said to have been about 2000 paces 
(double paces) m the cmeuit,^ was also the city round 
which at a later time grew up the lower city, at first 
on the south-east toward the shore, and then on the 
north-west toward the sea The harbour lay to the 
south-east, under the citadel Some miles to the north 
of the new settlement, on the mouth of the Bagradas 
(Medsherda), at the noith-weat corner of the bay, was 
Ityke, the ancient colony of the Phenicians, which had 
been in existence for more than two centuries when 
the new settleis landed on the shore of the bay, and 
not far to the south on the shore was Adrymes 
(Hadrumetum), another city of their countrymen, 
which Sallust mentions among the oldest colonies of 
the Phenicians ^ The Caithagmians never forgot their 
affection for the ancient Ityke, by whose assistance, no 
doubt, them own settlement had been supported ® 

1 OiDB. 4, 22, Strato, p B32 * Sail '‘Jug’'l3 

® Tli0 vanouB Btatementa aliout the yeax of the fouuiatiDii of Oar- 
tliagB axQ collBotBl m Muller, “ Q-eograplL Q-iBea ttub ’’ 1, ttitt It is 
uapoBSibls to fix tbe f ouuiation xqdtb BoouratQly than about the miiilla 
of the nmth oantury B D Ws may place it m tha year S4B b D if wa 
TBst on. tbe 143|-yBarB of Josepliua from tho biulding of the tample 
(accoidmg to oui ow lata 99D B Q ), and tha round sum giYan by 
Appian — that 70 D yaars elapsed from the founding by Dido to tha 
deatruDtLon of the oity, “Bom Hiat” 8, 132, 
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Ths fragment wlncli Josephus has preserved from 
the annals of the kmgs of Tyre ends with the acces- 
sion of Pygmalion and the flight of Elissa More 
th^n two centuries had passed since the campaign 
of Tiglath Pilesar I to the Mediterranean, during 
which the cities of the Phemeians had suffered nothing 
from the arms and expeditions of the Ass3nians But 
when Balezor and Mutton, the son and grandson of 
Ethbaal, ruled over Tyre (885 — 853 B c ), Assurbanipal 
of Assyria (8 S 3 — 8 5 D B. c ) began to force his way to the 
west over the Euphrates. "When he had reduced the 
sovereign of Karchemish to obedience by repeated 
campaigns, and had built fortresses on both banks of 
the Euphrates, he advanced m the year 876 B o to the 
Orontes, captured the marches of Lebanus (Labnana), 
andieceived tribute from the king of Tyre, « e from 
Mutton, from the kmgs of Sidon, of Byblus, and Aradus 
According to the mscriptions, the tribute consisted of 
bars of silver, gold, and lead Assurbampal’s successor, 
Shalmanesar II of Assyria (859 — 823 BO), pushed on 
even more energetically to the west After forcmg 
Cilicia to submit, he attacked Hamath, and m the 
year 854, as we have seen, he defeated at Karkar the 
united kings of Hamath, Damascus, and Israel, who 
were also joined by Matmbaal, the king of Aradus 
But Shalmanesar was compelled to undeitake three 
other campaigns to Damascus (850, 849, and 846 B d) 
before he succeeded, in the year 842 b D , in making 
Damascus tributary. As has been remarked, Israel 
did not any longer attempt the decision of arms, 
and sought to gain the favour of Assyria , like Tyre 
and Sidon, Jehu sent tribute to Shalmanesar. This 
payment of tribute was repeated perforce by Tyre, 
Sidon, and Byblus, in the years 839 and 835 B 0 , m 
which Shalmanesar ’s arnues again appeared in Syria. 
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MareoYer, the inscriptions of Bm-mrar, king of Assyria 
(810 — 781 B c), tcU ns that Damascus, Tyis, Sidon, 
Israel, Edom, and the land of the Philistines had paid 
Inm tribute It is ohvioua that the cities of the 
Phenicians would have been as a rule most willing to 
pay it When Assyria had defimtely extended her 
dommion as far as the Euphrates, it was m the power 
of the Assyrian king to stop the way for the merchants 
of those cities to Mesopotamia and Babylon, and thus 
to inflict Yery considerable damage on the trade of the 
Phenicians, which was for the most part a carrymg 
trade between the East and West What were the 
sums paid in tribute, eYen if considerable, when 
compared with such serious disadvantages 

Hitherto we have been able to observe monarchy in 
the patriarchal form of the head of the tribe, m the 
god-like position of the Pharaohs of Egypt, m the 
forms of a military prmcipate, who ruled with despotic 
power over wide kingdoms, or m diminished copies of 
this original It would be mteresting to trace out 
and ascertam the changes which it had now to undergo 
at the head of powerful tradmg and commercial cities 
such as the Phenicians were We have already seen 
that the prmcipate of these cities was ot great anti- 
quity, that it remamed m existence through all the 
periods of Phemcian history, that it was rooted deeply 
enough to outlive even the mdependence of the cities 
All more detailed accounts are wanting, and even induc- 
tions or comparisons with the constitution of Carthage 
m lat er tim es carry us httle furth er N ot t o m euti on th e 
very msufficient accounts which we possess of this con- 
stitution, it was only to the oldest settlements of the 
Phenicians in Cyprus that the monarchy passed, at 
least it was only m these that it was able to mamtam 
itself The examination of these institutions of Carthage 
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IS adapted to show us m contrast on the one hand to 
the tribal piinces of the Arabians, and on the other to 
the monarchy of Elam, Babel, and Asshur — what 
forms the feeling and character of a Semitic com- 
munity, in which the burghers had reached the full 
development of their powers, were able to give to their 
state, which at the same time was supreme over a wide 
region, but for the constitution of the Phemcian 
cities scaicel}’’ any conclusions can be drawn fiom 
it 

Of the internal condition of the Phemcian cities, the 
fragment of the histoiy of Tyre in Josephus only 
enables us to ascertain that theie was no lack of strife 
and bloodshed in the palaces of the kings, and that 
the priests of the tutelary deity must have been of 
impoitancB and influence beside the king But it fol- 
lows from the nature of thmgs that these city-kings 
could not have held sway with the same complete 
power as the military princes of the great kingdoms of 
the East The development of independence among the 
burghers must have placed far closer limitations upon 
the will of the kings in these cities than was the case 
elsewhere m the East The more lively the trade and 
industry of the cities, the more strongly must the 
great merchants and manufacturers have maintained 
against the kings the consideration and advancement 
of their own inteiests For the maintenance of order 
and peace, of law and property m the cities they 
looked to the king, but they had also to make import- 
ant demands before the throne, and were combined 
against it by community of interests They were 
compelled to advance these independently if the 
king refused his consent Isaiah tells us that the 
merchants of Tyre were princes Ezekiel speaks of 
the grey-haired men, the "elders” of the city of 
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Byblus^ Of the later penod we know with greater 
certainty that there was a council heside the kings, 
the membership m which may have belonged piimarily 
to the chiefs of the old families, but also in part to the 
hei editary priests Inscriptions of the cities belong- 
ing to Grrecian times present the title “ elders ” ^ The 
families in the Pheniciau cities which could carry back 
their genealogy to the forefathers of the tribes which 
possessed land and influence before the fall of the Hit- 
tites, the incursions of the Hebrews, and the spread of 
trad e had brought a mass of strangers mto the city walls, 
would appear to have had the first claim to a share m 
the government , the heads of these families may at 
first have formed the council which stood beside the 
king Yet it lies m the nature of great manufacturmg 
and trading cities that the management of mteresta of 
this kind cannot he confined to the elders of the family 
or remain among the privileges of birth Hence we 
may assume that the great trading firms and mer- 
chants could not long he excluded from these councils 
In the fourth century b d the council of Sidon seems 
to have consisted of 500 or 600 elders® Owmg to 
the treasures of East and West which poured together 
into the cities of the Phenicians, hfe became luxurious 
within their walls Men’s efforts were directed to gam 
and acijuisition , the merchants would naturally desire 
to enjoy their wealth The lower classes of the closely- 
compiBSsed population no doubt followed the example 
set them by the higher Prom the multitude of retail 
dealers and aitizans, the number of pilots and marmers 
who returned home eager for enjoyment after long 
voyages, men whose passions would he unbridled, a 

^ EzekiBl xxvu P 

^ Benan, “ Mission do Fh^nioie,” p 199 

^ Dioi 16, 41, 45 , fragm 23, sd Bipont , of JuBtin, 16, 6 
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turbulent population must have giown up, in spite of 
the numerous coloniBS mto which the ambitious as 
well as the poor might emigrate or be sent with the 
certain prospect of a better position We saw above 
that the people of Tyre are said to have transferred 
the rule to Pygmalion For the later j)eriod it is certam 
that even the people had a share in the government ^ 
The heieditary monarchy passed, so far as we can 
see, from the mother-citiea to the oldest colonies only, 

% e the cities in Cyprus In the other colonies the chief 
officers were magistrates, usually two in number ^ 
They were called Si(feieH, % e judges In Carthage 
these two yearly officers, in whose hands lay the 
supreme administration of justice, and the executive, 
formed with 30 elders the governing body of the city. 
It seems that these 30 men were the representatives 
of as many original combinations of families into 
which the old houses of the city were incorpoiateil. 
The connection of the colonies and mother- cities, both 
m general and more especially where the colony could 
dispense with the protection of the mother-city, were 
far moie mercantile and religious than political The 
colonies worshipped the deities of the mother- cities, 
and gave them a share m their booty We also find 
that descendants of priests who had emigrated from 
the mother-city stood at the head of the temples of 
the colonies In Carthage, where the priests of 
Melkarth wore the purple robe, the office was hered- 
itary m the family of Bithyas, who is said to have left 
Tyre with Eliasa ® 

We are aetjuamted with the gods of the Phenieian 
cities, and the mode in which they worshipped them , 

^ Joseph “ Antiq 14, 12, 4, 5 , Durt 4, 16 
* Liy 2B, 37, MovBie, “Phooniz” 2, 1, 490 629 ft 

® Seryma, ai ^neiii ’* 1, 73B 
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witli El and Baal-Saminij Baal-Melkarth and Baal- 
MolDchj Adonis, Astarts and Askera, with the rites 
of continence and matilation, of sensual excess and 
prostitution, of sacrifice and fire-festival, wlucli were 
intended to win their favour and grace We observed 
that the protecting deities of the separate states had 
Bvea before the days of Hiram beeu united in the 
system of the seven great gods, the Cabin, at whose 
head was placed an eighth, Esmun, the supreme deity 
We saw that in this system special meanings were 
ascribed to them in reference to the protection of 
peace and law, of mdustry and navigation , and we 
cannot douht that with the riches which accumulated 
in the walls of the cities, with the luxury of life which 
these riches permitted, the lascivious and sensual side 
of the worship must have mcreased and extended 
The life led by the kings of the old Phenician cities 
IS described as rich and splendid We have abeady 
assumed that the pimees of the Phenician cities had a 
rich share in the returns of trade, and indeed the fact 
can be proved from the Hebrew Scriptures for Hiram, 
kmg of Tyre Ezekiel tells us, “ The king of Tyre sits 
like a god in the seat of Grod, in the midst of the seas , 
he dwells as in Eden, m the gaiden of Gl-od Precious 
stones are the covering of his palaces the ruby, the 
topaz, the diamond, the chrysolite, the onyx, and the 
jasper, the sapphire, the carbuncle, the emerald, and 
gold j the workmanship of his rmg-caaes he hears upon 
him ” 1 ”His garments," we are told m a song of the 
Hebrews, “smell of m^T^rh, aloes, and cassia , in ivoiy 
palaces the sound, of harps gladdens hmn At hia right 
hand stands the ijueen in gold of Ophir, m a garment 
of wrought gold on broidered carpets she shall be 


’ EzakialixTui 2—17 
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brouglit to hinij the young maidens, her companions, 
follow her ” ^ 

Hoaea calls Tyre “a plantation m a pleasant 
meadow Of the city itself Ezekiel says, “The 
architects have made hei beauty perfect All her 
planks (wainscot) were of cypress, and her masts of 
cedar of Lebanon , the rudders are of oaks of Basban, 
the benches of ivory, set m costly wood from the island 
of Cyprus For sails Tyre spreads out byssus and 
gay woofs, blue and red purple from the islands of 
Elisa formed their coverlets ” ® In the description of 
Strabo, more than 500 years later. Tyre appears less 
magnificent The houses of the city were very high, 
higher than at Bome , the city still wealthy, owing to 
the trade in her two harbours and her purple factories, 
but the number of these made the city unpleasant 
Strabo docs not mention any considerable building m 
the city. Of Aradus he says, “The smallness of the 
rock on which the 6ity hes, seven stades only in ciicuit, 
and the number of mhabitants caused every house to 
have many stones Drinkmg-water had to be obtained 
from the mainland ; on the island there were only 
wells and cisterns 

Scarcely any striking remams of the ancient build- 
ings of Phoenicia have come down to our time The 
ancient temples enumerated in the treatise on the Syrian 
goddess have penshed without a trace , the temple of 
Melkarth of Tyre, the great temple of Astarte at 
Sidon, the temple of Biht (Ashera) at Byblus,® al- 
though they were certainly not of a character easy to 

1 Psalm xlv 9 — 16 Thougli it ib douttful whether there la any 
reference here te Tyre, the court-life of the Israelitea was imitated from 
the Phemcians 

^ Hpaea ix 13 * Ezekiel xxyu, 1 — 7. 

* Strahe, pp 754, 758 

* Lucaan, “He Syria dea," 3 — 6. 
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destroy That the Phenieiana were acq^uamted from 
Yery ancient peiiods with the erection of strong 
masonry was proved above Not only have we the 
legend of the Grreeks, that Cadmns taught them the 
art of masonry and built the famous walls of Thebes , 
we saw how Israel, about the year 1000 bo, provided 
herself with masons, stone-cutters, and materials from 
Tyre Hence we may also assume that the archi- 
tecture of the temple and the royal palaces of Solomon 
described in the Books of Kangs corresponded to the 
architecture of the Phenieians The temples and 
palaces of the Phenieians consisted, therefore, of walls 
of large materials, loofed with beams of cedar , in 
the interior the materials were no doubt covered, as 
at Jerusalem, with planks of wood and ornaments of 
brass, ‘^so that the stone was nowhere seen” fp IBS). 
Ezekiel has already told us that the planks of the roofs 
of the royal palace at T 3 n:e were overlaid with gold and 
piecious stones, and the Books of Kmgs showed us 
that even the floors were adorned with gold AU the 
remains of walls in Phmmcia that can be referred to 
an ancient period exhibit a style of building confined 
to the stone of the mountam range which hems the 
coast, and desirous of imitatmgthe nature of the rocks 
Blocks of large dimensions were used by preference , at 
first they weie worked as little as possible, and fitted to 
each other, and the interstices between the great blocks 
weiB filled with smaller stones. Of this kind are the 
fragments of the walls which surround the rock on 
which the city of Aradus stood Gigantic blocks, 
visible even now here and there, formed the dams of 
the harbours of Aradus, Sidon, Tyre, and Japho ^ It 
was a step in advance that the blocks, while retainmg 
the form lU which they were quarried, were smoothed 
’ Eanan, “Miaaion de Phenicac," p 39 ff, 3S2 
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at tliB joints in order to be fitted togetlier more firmly, 
and a furthor step still that the blocks were hewn into 
si][uarBS, tbongb at first the outer surfaces of the 
sq^uares wbib not smoothed So far as remains allow 
us to see, the detached structures were of a simple and 
massive character, in shape like cubes of vast dimeii- 
aions, the walls, as is shown by the city wall of 
Aradus, were joined without mortar, and in the oldest 
times the buildings appear to have been roofed with 
monoliths Cedar beams were not sought after till 
larger spaces had to be covered Beside old water- 
basms hewn m the rock, and oil or wine presses of 
the same character, we have no remains of ancient 
Phenician temples but those on the site of Marathus 
(now AWit), a city of the tribe of the Arvadibes, to 
the south of Aradus, and m the neighbourhood of 
Byblus ^ The bases of the walls which enclose the 
courts and water-basins of the temple of Marathus 
can still be traced, as well as the huge stones which 
formed the three cellge, the innermost shrines of this 
temple On either side of a back wall formed of similar 
materials heavy blocks protrude, and are roofed over, 
together with this wall, by a great monolith, which 
protected the sacred stone or the image of the deity ^ 
This heavy style of the city walls, dams, temples, 
and royal castles did not prevent the Phenicians, any 
more than the Egyptians, from buildmg the upper 
stones of the dwelling-houses of their cities in light 
wood- work. 

By far the most important remains of ancient 
Phoenicia are the rock-tombs, which are found in great 
numbers and extent opposite to the islands of Tyre 
and Aradus, as well as at Sidon, Byblus, and among 

1 DBucalii, “Lb Momimont ie Sarta,” Ebvub AiohSolog 1878 

> Eenan, ‘'Mission la rWnicio," 60 fE. 
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the ruins of tliB othsr citiea on tlie spurs of Lsfjanon , 
and wliicli at Tyre espeeially spread out into wide 
burial-places, and several stones of tombs, one upon 
tbe other In the same style we find to the west of 
the rums of Carthage long walls of rocks hollowed out 
mto thousands of tombs, and furnished with arched 
niches for the reception of the dead ^ In the oldest 
period the Phemciana must have placed their dead in 
natural cavities of rock, and perhaps they erected a 
stone before them as a memorial In G-enesis Abra- 
ham buries Sarah in the cave of Machpelah, and Jacob 
sets up a stone on the grave of Rachel ^ Afterwards 
the natural hollows were extended, and whole cavities 
dug out artificially for tombs The tomb of David and 
the tombs of his successors were hewn m the rocks of 
the gorge which separated the city from the height 
of Zion (p 177) The oldest of the artificial tombs in 
Phoemcia are doubtless those which consist of cubical 
chambers with horizontal hewn roofs Round one 
or two large chambers lower oblong depressions are 
driven further in the rocks to receive the corpses 
The entrance into these ancient chambers are formed 
by downward perpendicular shafts, at the bottom of 
which on two sides are opcmngs into the chambers 
secured by slabs of stone laid before them Shafts of 
this kmd must be meant when the Hebrews say in a 
figure of the dead, “The mouth of the well has eaten 
Lim up ” Later than the tombs of this description are 
those th B entrance to which is on the level ground (which 
was then closed by a stone), which have roofs hewn m 
low arches, and aide niches for the corpses The arched 
chambers approached by steps leading downward, the 
walls of which are decorated after Grecian patterns on 

1 EbuI^, " NacligrabuiigBii zu Karthago,'* B 9B £E (translatiQii) 

> Gun xjtxT 20. 
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the stone, or on stuceo, must on^mate from the time 
of the preiommancB of G-reek art, ^ e of the days of 
HeUenism The oldest style of burial was the placing 
of the corpse m the cavity, the grave- chamber, and after- 
wards m the depression at the side of this At a later 
time apparently the enclosure of the corpse in a narrow 
coffin of clay became common here, as in Babylonia. 
Coffins of lead have also been found in the rock-tombs 
of Phoenicia But beside these^ heavy oblong stone- 
coffins with a Pimple slab of atone as a lid were in use 
m ancient times , along with flat lids, lids raised in a 
low triangle are also found , later still, and latest of 
all, are coffins and sarcophagi adorned with acroteria 
and other ornaments of the Greek style ^ 

In the flat limestone rocks which run at a moderate 
elevation in the neighbourhood of Sidon, and contain 
the vast necropolis of that city, there is a cavern, 
now called Mogharet Ablun, t e the cave of Apollo. 
Beside the entrance, in a depression coveied by a 
structure attached to the rock-wall (the rock-tombs 
were supplemented and extended by structures at- 
tached to the wall), was found a coffin of blackish blue 
stone, the form of which mdicates the shape of the 
buried person after the manner of the mummy- coffins 
of Egypt, and displays in colossal relief the mask of 
the dead in Egyptian style, with an Egyptian covermg 
for the head and beaid on the chm; the band lound 
the neck ends behmd in two hawks heads The 
inscription in Phenician letters teaches us that this 
coffin contained Esmunazar, king of Siion Similar 
sarcophagi in stone, in part expressmg the form even 
more accurately, seven or eight in number, have been 
discovered in other chambers of the burial-place of 
Bid on, and in the bunal-placea of Byblus and Anta- 

^ Benaii, loc ci^ 412 ff 
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radus, but only in cubiGal, t e. m more ancient cbam- 
bers Marble coffins of this kind have also been 
found m the Phenician colonies of Soloeis and Panor- 
mua in Sicily^ and of the same shape in burnt earth in 
Malta and Grozzo The Pheniciana, therefore, came to 
imitate the coffins of the Egyptians Similar imita- 
tion of Egyptian burial is proved by the gold plates 
found m Phenician chambers, which are like those 
with which we find the mouth closed in Egyptian 
mummies, and the discovery of golden masks m 
Phenician chambers,^ which correspond to the gildmg 
of the masks of the face of the innermost Egyptian 
coffins which immediately suiroimd the Imen covermg 
As the face-mask of the external coffin imitated the 
face of the dead in stone or m coloured wood, so also 
ought the mner gilded face to preserve the features 
of the dead This imitation of the Egyptian style of 
burial among the Phenicians must go back to a great 
antiijuity It is true that Esmunazai of Sidon did not 
rule till the second half of the fifth or the begummg of 
the fourth centuiy B D ^ Yet the shape and style of his 
coffin remmds us of older Egyptian patterns , it is most 
hke the stone coffins of Egypt which have come down 
from the beginning of the sixth century. And if the 
ancient tombs opened at Mycenm behind the lion’s gate 
belong to Canans influenced by Phemcian civilisation 
(p 74), if golden masks are here found on the face of 
the dead, the Phemcians must have borrowed this cus- 
tom from the Egyptians as early as the thirteenth 
century, if not even earher 
The remams which have come down to us of the 
sculpture, jars, and uLensils of Phoenicia exhibit the 
double influence which the art and industry of the 

^ In Cyprus also a mask of lihis kmi has been found 

® Yon Ctutachnni, in ^‘Flecksisens JahrbuDher,” 1B76, s 679 
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Phemcians underwent even at an early period. Agree- 
ably to the close relations into wbich tbe Phemcians 
entered, on the one hand with Babel and Asshur, and on 
the other with Egypt, the effects of thesB two ancient 
civilisations meet each other on the coast of SjTTia. 
The arts of the kindied land of the Euphrates, the 
relations of which to Phoemcia were at tbe same time 
the older, naturally made themselves felt first When 
Tuthmosis III collected tribute in Syria at the begin- 
nmg of the sixteenth century, the Babylonian weight 
was already in use there , the jars which were bi ought 
to this king as the tribute of Syria are carefully 
worked, but as yet adorned with very simple and recur- 
ring patterns of lines On the other hand, the ornaments 
found in the tombs of Mycenae, gold-phates, frontlets, 
and armlets, exhibit ornaments like those figured on 
the monuments of Assyria, and the objects found in 
the rock-tombs on Hymettus, at Spata, point even 
more definitely to Babylonian patterns winged fabu- 
lous animals and battles of beasts (a lion attacking a 
bull or an antelope^) are formed in the manner of the 
Eastern Semites, which brings the form of the muscles 
mto prommence We may assign e that the influence 
of Egypt began with the times of the Tuthmosis and 
Amenophis, and their supremacy in Syria, and slowly 
gathered strength The heavy style of Phemcian build- 
mgs would not be made lighter or more free by the archi- 
tecture of Egypt, which also arose out of buildmg 
rock. The temples of Phoenicia adopted Egyptian sym- 
bols for their ornaments , the monoliths of the roofs of 
those three cellse at Marathus exhibit the winged sun’s- 
disk, the emblem at the entrance of Egyptian temples , 
the chests for the dead and masks for the mummies 
of the Egyptians were imitated in the rock-tombs of 
1 A0HNAION ff* / TTivaX, A 7, B 8. 
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Phoenicia If the weaving of the Phenicians at first 
eopiei the ancient Babylonian patterns^ they began 
under the stronger influence of Egypt to adorn their 
potteiy and metal-woik after Egyptian patterns But 
they also combined the Babylonian and Egyptian 
elements m their art"^ The oldest memorial of this 
combmation la perhaps retained m that winged sphinx, 
which belongs to the tune of the dommion of the shep- 
herds in Egypt In the graves on Hymettus pictures 
m relief of female wmged sphinxes are found with 
clothed breasts and peeuhar wings, in a treatment ob- 
viously already conventionEil In Phoenicia itself are 
found rehefs of similar sphmxes, old men with a human 
face on either side of the tree of life, which meet us 
oftentimes m the monuments of Assyria This combma- 
tion, this use of Babylonian and Egyptian types and 
forms side by side, is seen most cleaily on a large 
bowl found at Curium near Amathus, in Cyprus, and 
wrought with great care and skill ^ It follows that 
the art of the Phenicians was essentially mutative and 
intended to furnish objects foi trade Of round works 
of sculpture we have only dwarfish deities (I 378), the 
typical form of which was naturally retained, and a 
few lions coarsely wrought m the style of the plastic 
art of Babylon and Assyria ® The relation m which 
the lion stood to the god Melkarth naturally made the 
delmeation of the hon a favounte object of Phenician 
art 

Phoenicia, though the home of alphabetical writing, 
has left us no more than two or three mscnptions, and 
Carthage has not left us a great number N ot that there 
was any lack of mscnptions m Ph^nicia m ancient 


^ Heltig, “ Oanni sopra Tarts fenida,” p 17 ff 
3 Gecoaldi, ‘‘Les fomUsa ds Dimiim,’’ BeTUB ArchSolog 1&77. 
^ Benau, he pp 175, IBl, 397. 
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lys We have heard already of ancient inscriptions 
: Rhodes, Thebes, and Grades Job wishes that “ his 
ords might be graven on rocks for ever with an iron 
aisel and lead ” ^ The msenptions of Phoenicia have 
erished because they were engraved like those in- 
criptions of Grades, on plates of brass. Beside the 
ascription on the coffin of Esmnnazar, king of Sid on, 
Iready mentioned, of a date about 400 b c , only two 
r three smaller msenptions have been preserved, 
srhich do not go beyond the second century b c In 
his insciiption Esmunazar speaks in person, he calls 
urns elf the son of Tabmt, king of the Sidomans, 
ion of Esmunazar, king of the Sidomans With his 
nother, Amastarte, the priestess of Astarte, he had 
jrected temples to Baal, Astarte, and Esmun He 
oBSBBchea the favour of the gods for himself and his 
.and, he prays that Dor and Japho may always 
remain under Sidon; he declares that he wishes to 
rest in the grave which he has built and m this coffin 
No one IS to open the tomb or plunder it, or remove 
or damage this stone coffin If any man attempts it 
the gods will destroy him with his seed, he is not to 
be buned, and after death will find no rest among the 
shades ^ 

There is scarcely any side of civilisation, any forms of 
technical art, the invention of which was not ascribed 
by the Greeks to the Phenicians They were nearly 
all made known to the Greeks through the Phenicians; 
more especially the buildmg of walls and fortresses, 
mmmg, the alphabet, astronomy, numbers, mathe- 
matics, navigation, together with a great variety of 
applications of technical skill If the discovery of 

1 Job XIX 23 

* Boiiger, “Z D M Q*”9, B47, Soblottmann, '‘Inaolinffc EBmim- 
azars,” HalSvy, “Melanges,” pp 9, 34, Oppeit, “ Be cor is of the Past, ^ 
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alphaibetic writing belongs to the Phemcians, the 
Babylonians were the instructors of the Phemcians 
in astronomy as well as in fixing measures and 
weights (I 305) Yet this IS no reason for contest- 
ing the statement of Strabo that the Sidomans were 
“ eager mq^uirers mto the knowledge of the stars and 
of numbers, to which they were led by navigation 
by night and the art of calculation”^ In the same 
way the technical discoveries ascribed by the Greeks 
to the Phemcians were not all made in their cities, 
they carried on with vigour and skill what grew up 
mdependently among them as well as what they learnt 
from others The making of glass was undoubtedly 
older m JEgypt than m Phoenicia (I 224) Egypt also 
practised work in metals before Phcemcia Snefru 
and Ohufu made themselves masters of the copper 
mines of the peninsula of Smai befoie the year 3000 
BO (I 95), while the Phemcians can hardly have 
occupied the copper island off their coast (Cyprus) 
before the middle of the thirteenth century b o Ar- 
tistic weavmg and embroidery were certainly practised 
at a more ancient date in Babylonia than in the 
cities of the Phemcians But all these branches of in- 
dustry were earned on with success by the Pbemcians. 
Sidon furnished excellent works in glass, which were 
accounted the beat even down to a late period of 
antiq^nity, The dunes on the coast between Acco 
and Tyre, where is the mouth of the glass-river (Sihor 
Libnath),^ provided the Phemeian maniifacturers with 
the earth necessary for the manufacture of glass It 
was mamtamed that the most beautiful glass was 

^ Strabo, p 757 

^ JosbUB XIX 26 Stiabo, p 768 Taoitiis sayi^ On the sboTB of 
Tu^eea the Belns falla into the sbb tbs sand collBcted at the month of 
this nyex, whsn mixed -with sallpetie, is melted into glass The 
stnp of ^ore is of moderate extent, but inexhaiistiblB , ” " ]^t 6, 7 
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cast in Sarepta (Zarpath, i e melting), a city on the 
coast bstwesn Sidon and Tyre.^ 

The purple dyeing, i e the colouring of woofs by the 
lii^uor from fish, was discovered by the Pbeniciana, 
They were unsurpassed m this art, it outlived by 
many centuries the power and splendour of their cities. 
Trumpet and purple fish were found m great numbers 
on their coasts, and the liquor from these provided 
excellent dye. The liquor of the purple-fish, which 
comes from a vessel m the throat, is dark-red m the 
small fish, and black in the larger fish ; the liquor of 
the trumpet-fish is scarlet The fish were pounded 
and the dye extracted by decoction. By mixmg, 
weakening, or thickening this material, and by adding 
this or that ingredient, various colouis were obtained, 
tlirough aE the shades of cumson and violet down to 
the darkest black, m which fine woollen stuffs and 
linen from Egypt were dipped The stuffs soaked m 
these colouis are the purple cloths of antiquity, and 
were distinguished by the brighb sheen of the colours. 
The Tyrian double-dyed cloth, which had the colour 
of curdled blood, and the violet amethyst purple were* 
considered the most beautiful ” Three hundred pounds 
of the raw material were usually required to dye 50 
pounds of wool ^ When the purple stuffs began to be 
Sought after, the fish coUected on the coasts of Tyre^ 
Sidon, and Sarepta were no longer sufficient We 
saw how the ships of the Phenicians went from coast 
to coast in order to get fresh materials for the dye,, 
and found them in great numbers on the shores of 
Cyprus, Khodes, Crete, Cythera, and Thera , m tha 
bays of Lacoma and Argos, and in the straits of 

*• Plmy, “Hist Nat” 5, 17. 

” Adolpli Scliuiidt, “ FaiBCih.uiig3nauf dam Q-ebiate des AltertlitunB^’’ 
B 69 B Solxmidt, ioc vbt 129 IJr 
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Euboea Purple-fish were also collected on the gteater 
SyrtiSj in Sicily, the Balearic Isles, and coasts of 
Tarshish.^ Even at a later period, when the art of 
dyeing with the puiple-fish was undeistood and 
practised at many places m the Mediterranean Sea, the 
Tynan purple still maintained its pre-emmence and 
fame “Tyie,"’ says Strabo, “overcame her misfoi- 
tunes, and always recovered heiself by means of her 
navigation, in which the Phemcians were superior to all 
others, and her puiples The Tynan purple is the most 
beautiful , the fish are caught close at hand, and 
every other requirement for the dyeing is there m 
abundance ” ® A hundred years later Pliny adds “ that 
the ancient glory of Tyie survived now only in her 
fish and her purples The consumption and expense 
of purple in antiquity was very great, especially in 
Hither Asia At first the Phenician kings wore the 
purple robe as the sign of their rank , then it became 
the adornment of the princes of the East, the priests, 
the women of high rank, and upper classes In the 
temples and palaces the purple seived for curtains and 
cloths, rohes and veils for the images and shrines 
The kings of Babylon and Assyria, and after them the 
kmga of Persia, collected stores of purple stuffs in their 
palaces Plutarch puts the value of the amount of 
purple found by Alexander at Sui^a at 6000 talents * 
In the West also the purple robe soon became the 
distinguishmg garb of royalty and rank Yet the 
Grieeks and Bomans of the better times, owing to the 
costlmess of the material, contented themselves with 
the possession of borders or stripes of purple 

The weaving and embroidery of the Phemcians 

^ Heiod 4, 151, Pliny, ‘'Hist Nat” 9, BD, Strata, pp 146, B35 

* Strabo, p 767 “ Plmy, Nat” 6, 17 

* Plut "Alex” D 36 
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apparantly followed Assyrian and Babylonian patterns 
They must also have made and exported ceramic ware 
and eartben vessels m large numbers at an ancient 
period, as is proved by tbe tributes brought to Tuth- 
mosis III, the discoveries in Cyprus, Ebodes, Tbera, 
and at Hissarhk. In tbe preparation of perfumes Sidon 
and Tyre were not eq^ual to tbe Babylonians It is 
true that tbeir manufacturers supplied susmum and 
cyprmum of excellent (quality, but they could not 
attain to tbe cinnamon or tbe nard ointment, nor to 
tbe royal ointment of tbe Babylonians ^ 

In mining tbe Pbenicians were masters In regard 
to tbe Pbemcian skill in tbis art, tbe Book of Job says, 
^ Tbe eaitb, fiom wbicb comes nourisbrnent, is turned 
up , be lays bis band upon tbe flint , far from tbe deal- 
ings of men be makes bis descending sbaft No bird of 
prey knows tbe path , tbe eye of tbe vulture discovers 
It not j the wild beasts do not tread it Through the 
rocks paths are made , he searches out the darkness and 
the night Then bis eye beholds all precious things. 
The stone of the rocks is the place of the sapphire 
and gold-dust. Iron is taken out of the mountains , 
stones are melted mto brass, the drop of water is 
stopped, and the hidden is brought to light The 
Phemeians dug mines for copper, first on Lebanon and 
then m Cyprus "We saw that they afterwards, in tbe 
second bEilf of tbe thirteenth century, opened out tbe 
gold treasures of Thasos m the Thracian Sea Hero- 
dotus, who had seen their abandoned mmes there (they 
lay on the south coast of Thasos), informed us that the 
Phemeians had entirely “ turned over a whole moun- 
tam ” Yet even in the fifth century b 0, the mines of 

' 1 Movers, “Ph-ceniz” 3, 103 

* Jot xxvui 1 — 11 In this deBcnption tho tmthor couli only hayo 
Fhemcian mmes in his eye 
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ThaSDS proiluced a yearly mcoine of from two to three 
hundred talents In Spam the Pheniciana opened 
their mines in the silver mount am, z. e m the Sierra 
Morena, above the lower course of the Baetia (the 
Guadalq[uivir) their ships went up the stream as 
far as Sephela (perhaps Hispalis, Seville) The richest 
silver-mmes lay above Sephela at Ilipa (Niebla) , the 
best gold and copper mmes were at Cotmi, m the 
region of Garles^ Diodorus assures us that all the 
mines m Iberia had been opened by Phenicians and 
Carthaginians, and not one by the Eomans In the 
more ancient times the workmen here brought up m 
three days an Euboie talent of silver, and them wages 
were fixed at a fourth part of the returns The mmes 
m Iberia were carried down many stades m depth and 
length, with pits, shafts, and slopmg paths crossmg 
each other , for the veins of gold and silver were more 
productive at a greater depth The water m the mmes 
was taken out by Egyptian spiral pumps Strabo 
observes that the gold ore when brought up was 
melted over a slow fire, and purified by vitriolated 
earth The smelting- ovens for the silver were built 
high, m order that the vapour from the ore, which was 
mjurious and even deadly, might pass mto the air ® 

The Phenicians also understood how to work skil- 
fully the metals supplied by their mines. At the 
founding of Gadea, which we had to place about the 
year 1100 b o , iron pillars with inscriptions are men- 
tioned which the settlers put up m the temple of 
Melkarth (p 83) The brass work which the melter, 
Hiram of Tyie, executed for IS olomon (p lB3)is evidence 

* MuUanliDfE, '‘DsutsBliB AltertumskmiiJe,” 1, 12D ff 
Stiabo, p 14.2 Zotmi = the Oleastium of the BomaiiB , Fhny, 
“Hist Nat” 3, 3 Ptolem 2, 4, 14 

3 Straho, pp I'ZS, 175, 120, Pliny, “Hist Nat” 7. 57 
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□f long piactice in melting brasSj and of skill in 
bringing into shape large masses of melted metal 
The Homeric poems speak of Sidon as “ rich in brass/’ 
and “skilful/’ they teU us of large beaten bowls of 
brass and silver of Sidonian workmanship, “rich m 
invention ” Even at a later period the goblets of 
Sidon were in req^uest Hot only metal implements 
and vessels of brass and copper, molten and beaten, 
were furnished by the Phenicians, they must also 
have manufactured armour in large [][uantitiBS, if we 
may draw any conclusion about armour from the tribute 
imposed on the Syrians by Tuthmosis III It is easily 
intelligible of what value it must have been for the 
nations of the West to come mto the possession of 
splendid armour and good weapons Besides these aie 
the ornaments found m great numbers, and of high 
antiijuit}^, in the tombs of Spata and Mycense, and 
in the excavations at Hissarlik In Homer, Phemcian 
ships bring necldaces of gold and amber to the G-reeks 
At a later time the ornaments of the Phenicians and 
their alabaster boxes were sought after, the carved 
work in ivory and wood, with which they also adorned 
the prows and banks of oars of their ships, is praised 
by Ezekiel They also knew how to set and cut precious 
stones , some seals have come down to us in part from 
an ancient date ^ 

In ship-huilding the Phenicians were confessedly 
superior , they are said to have discovered navigation.® 
The ancient forests of cedar and cypress which rose 
immediately above theur shores supphed the best 

1 EzBkiel xxTii 5, 8 , Levy, “ Siegel uai Q-emmen, ” If the firat 
text of the Fentateueh lepreaeiita tha namss of the tubes of the 
people as engrayei -apon. the predoiis stones in the shield on the breast 
of the high pnest (Exoi xiv 1 , xxYiu 9 ft, au^ra, 207), the author 
had, no douht, the work of Fhenician artists in his oye, 

2 Phny, “Hist Nat”S, 13. 
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wood, wliKjli lesistei dseay for an extraordinary 
lengtli of time even m salt water MhoIl as the 
Phenicians used, these forests in the course of a thou- 
sand years for budding their ships, their palaces, and 
temples, as well as for exportation, they provided even 
in the third century B c a material which for extent, 
size, and beauty won the admiration of the Greeks^ 
The oldest ship of the Phenicians which contmued 
through aU time in use as a trading-vessel was the 
^auhs, a vessel with high prow and stern, both of 
which were similarly rounded It was propelled by 
a large sad and by rowers, from 30 to 30 m number 
Besides the gaulos, there was the long and narrow fifty- 
oar, which served for a merchantman and pirate-ship 
as well as for a ship of war, and after the discovery of 
the silver land the large and armed merchantman, the 
ship of Tarshish Isaiah enumerates the ship of 
Tarshish among the costly structures of men “ Ezekiel 
compares Tyre to a proud ship of the sea We know 
that the great transport-ships and merchantmen of the 
Phenicians and Carthagimans could take about 600 
men on board The Bybhans w ere consi dered the beat 
ship-builders The keels of the ships, like the masts, 
were made of cedar , the oars were of oak, supplied by 
the oak forests of the table-land of Bashan The 
manners of Sidon and Aradus were considered the 
best lowers The Greeks praise the strict and careful 
order on board a Phemcian ship, the happy use of 
the smallest spaces, the accuracy in distnbutmg and 
placmg the ladmg, the experience, wisdom, activity, 
and safety of the Phemcian pilots and ofidcers ® Others 
commend the gieat sad and oar power of the Phemcian 
ships They could sail even agamst the wind, and 
make fortunate voyages in the stormy season of the 
1 Diodor 13, 59 * Isaiah u. 16 ^ Xan " CEcdh ” B, 12 
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yaar While the Greeks steeled by the Great Bear, 
which, if a more visible, was a far more uncertain 
guide, the Phenicians had at an early time discDveied 
a less conspicuous but more trustworthy guide in the 
polar star, which the Greeks call the “ Phenician star ” 
The Greeks themselves allow that this ciicumstance 
rendered the voyages of the Phenicians more accurate 
and secure On an average the Phenician ships, 
which as a rule did not set out before the end of 
February, and returned at the end of October, accom- 
plished 120 miles in 24 hours, but ships that were 
exceUently built and eq^uipped, and sufficiently manned, 
ran about 150 miles ^ In the fifteenth century the 
galleys of Venice could run from 50 to 100 miles in 
the Meditenanean m the 24 hours The excellence of 
the Phenician navy survived the independence of the 
cities Inclination towards, and pleasure in navigation, 
as well as skill in it, were always to be found among 
the populations of those cities The Phenician ships 
were by far the best in the fleets of the Persian kings. 

1 Movers, ‘'PhoBiuz*' 3, 182 ff, 191 fP 
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THE TEADE OP THE PHENIDIANS. 

We found atove at wtat an early period tke migratory 
tribes of Arabia came into interconrse with the region 
of tbe Enpbrates, and the valley of tbe Nile, bow 
m botli these places they purchased corn, implements, 
and weapons m return for their horses and camels, 
their skins and their wool, and the prisoners taken in 
their feuds It was this exchange trade of the Arabian 
tribes which in the first mstanee brought about the 
intercouiSB of Syria with Babylonia and Egypt Egypt 
like Babylonia rBc[uued oil and wme for their popula- 
tion, metals, skins, and wool for their manufactures, 
wood for the buildmg of houses and ships For the 
Syrians and cities of the Phenicians the intercourse 
with the Arabians, and the lands of the Euphrafes and 
Tigris, was facilitated by the fact that nations related to 
them in race and language dwelt as far as the border- 
mountains of Armenia and Iran and the southern 
coast of Arabia, and their trade with Egypt was 
facihtated in the same manner when Semitic tribes 
between 3000 and 1500 b c obtained the supremacy in 
Egypt and maintained it for more than three centuries 
From the fact that Babylonian weights and measures 
were in use in Syria in the sixteenth century b c , we 
may conclude that there must have been close trade 
relations between Syria and Babylonia from the year 
3000 BrC. , and in the same manner m consequence of 
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the coni^ueat of Egypt by the sbephercls more active 
relations must have commenced, between Syria and 
the land of the Nile, at a period not much later The 
supremacy which Egypt afterwards obtained over 
Syria under the Tuthmosis and Amenophis must have 
rather advanced than destroyed this, thus S ethos, 
towards the year 1400, used his successes against the 
Gheta, i e the Hittites, to have cedars felled on Lebanon 
We may assume that even before this time, aftei the 
rise of thekmgdom of the Hittites, i e after the middle 
of the fifteenth century, the cities of the Phenicians 
were no longer content to exchange the products of 
Syria, wine, oil, and brass, the manufactures of their 
own growing industry, purple stuffs and weapons, 
with the manufactures of Egypt, linen cloths, and 
papyrus tissues, glass and engraved stones, ornaments 
and drugs, on the one hand, and on the other hand 
with the manufactures of Babylon, cloths, ointments, 
and embroidered stuff’s they also carried Egyptian 
fabrics to Babylon, and Babylonian fabiics to Egypt 
The trade of Phoenicia with Egypt and Babylonia 
was no longer restricted to the exchange of Phenician- 
Synan products and fabrics with those of Egypt 
and Babylon . it was at the same time a middle 
trade between those two most ancient seats of cultiva- 
tion, between Egypt and Babylonia It cannot have 
been any detriment to this trade of the Phenicians 
that a second centre of cmc life sprang up subse- 
[][uently on the central Tigris m the growing power of 
Assyria In the ruins of Chalah (p 34) Egyptian 
works of art have been dug up m no inconsiderable 
numbers, Herodotus begins his work with the ob- 
servation that the Phenicians at an early period 
endeavoured to export and exchange Egyptian and 
Assyrian [i e, Babylonian and Assyrian) wares 
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Tile sea lay open to the cities of the Pheniciana for 
their intercourse with Egypt , for this route they were 
independent of the good will or aversion of the tribes and 
princes, who ruled in the south of Canaan, moreover 
the wood of Lebanon could not be earned by land to 
Egypt. We may eertamly assume that the navigation 
of the Phemcians was enabled to obtain its earliest 
practice for further journeys by these voyages to that 
mouth of the Nile, which the Egyptians opened to 
foreign ships (I 227) The free and secure use of the 
routes of the caravans to the Euphrates, and from this 
river to the Syrian coast, must have been obtained 
from the rulers of Syria, the princes of Hamath and 
Damascus, the migratory tribes of the Syrian desert, 
the princes whose dominions lay on the Euphrates, 
and would hardly be obtained without heavy pay- 
ments So much the more desirable was it, if the 
cities could enter into special relations with one or 
other of these princes, such as David and Solomon, 
who not only opened Israel to them, but also provided 
the routes with caravanserais and warehouses (p 1B7) 
The tiade-road to the Euphrates led from Sidon past 
Dan (Laish) in Israel to Damascus, hence northwards 
past Eiblah and Emesa (Hems) to Hamath, from 
Hamath to Bambyke (Hierapohs) m the neighbourhood 
of the Euphrates, and then crossed over the river to 
Harran (I 330) From Harran the caravans went 
down along the Belik to the Euphrates, then m the 
valley of the Euphrates to Babylon, or went eastwards 
past Nisibis (Nisib) to the Tigris A shorter road to the 
Euphrates ran past Damascus and the oasis of Tadmor, 
and reached the river at Thipsach (Thapsacus) at the 
farthest bend to the west ^ 

We have already seen at what an early period the 
1 fifitjjra, p 187 Moyers, "PhiBiiiz'’ 2, 3, 244 fE 
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trad-B with ths lanii of fraiikmcensB, ^ e with South 
Arabia, grew up for Egypt, owing to the mutual 
int BTC ours B of ths Arabian tribes (I 226) The first 
attempt of Egypt to open a communication by sea 
with South Arabia falls about the year 2300 B D At a 
period not later, other Arabian tribes must have 
carried the mcense and spices of South Arabia to 
Elam, Ur and Nipur, and Babylon Syiia must have 
received the products of South Arabia fiist through 
Babylon, then by means of direct communication with 
the Aiabs, and lastly by the special caravans of the 
Phenicians We hear of two trade-roads to that land. 
One led past Damascus to the oasis of Duma (Dumat 
el Dshandal), and from thence through the interior of 
Arabia to the south , the other ran through Israel past 
Aahtaroth Karnaim, through the territories of the Am- 
monites, Moabites, and Edomites, to Elath, and thence 
led along the coast of the Arabian Grulf to the Sabseans 
(I 320) From the Sabseans and the Chatramites even 
before the year 1500 b D the caravans brought not 
spices only and incense, but also the products of the 
Somah coast The Sabseans traversed the Arabian 
Grulf and earned home the products of the coast of 
East Africa, the southwest coast of Arabia was no 
longer a place for produemg and exporting frankin- 
cense and spices , it became the trading-place of the 
Somah coast, and before the year 1000 b d was also 
the tradmg-place for the products of India, which 
ships of the Inlians earned to the shore of the 
Sabseans and Chatramites (I 322) It must have 
been a considerable mcrease in the extent of the 
Phemcian trade and the gams obtamed from it, 
when the Phenicians were able to make such a fruitful 
USB of their connection with South Arabia that it fell 
into their hands to provide Egypt with her products, 
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and perhaps even Babylonia also Their caravan trade 
with South Arabia must have been lively, and the 
impulse to BZtend it strong, as they induced king 
Solomon to allow them to attempt a connection by sea 
from Elath with South Arabia By the foundation 
and success of the trade to Ophir, and the most remote 
places of the East which they reached, their commerce 
obtained its widest extent, and brought in the richest 
returns With incense and balsam, there came to Tyre 
cinnamon and cassia, sandal-wood and ivory, gold and 
peails from India, and the silk tissues of the distant 
East ^ 

The commerce of the Phenician cities comprised 
Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria, it touched Mesopotamia 
and Armenia, the lands of the Moschi and Tibaienes, 
the silver and copper mmes of the Chalybes on tha 
Black Sea ^ When on the opening of the communica- 
tion by the Red Sea with South Aiahia and the coun- 
tries beyond, it gained the widest extent to the south 
and east, it had for a whole century past traversed the 
entire length of the Mediterranean to the Straits of 
Gribraltar We saw above how the Pheniciana steered 
to Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete, to the .^gean Sea, to the 
coasts of HeUas, in order to hartei or dig up minerals, 
to collect purple-fish for their coloured stuffs, and how 
after the middle of the thirteenth centuiy they began 
to plant settlements on these coasts The request for 
mmerala must have been so strongly felt in their own 
cities, m Eg3rpt and the lands of the Euphrates, m the 
course of the twelfth century, that the ships of the 
Pheniciana went fEirther and farther to the west in 
search of them, that Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica were 
reached and then colonised by them. At the same 

^ Movara, lor at 2, 3, 265 fi 

* YdI, 1 p 539. E/ekiel xxYii 14, xxxTiii B 
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bime Ityke anrl Old Hippo were built on the coast 
of Africa These supplied saltpetre, alum, and salt, 
skms of lions and panthers, horns of buffalos, ostrich 
eggs and feathers, slaves and ivory to the mother- 
cities After this, about the year 1100 bd, Grades 
was built on the shore of the xAtlantic Ocean The 
trade of the Phenicians now brought not only the 
products of Syria and the manufactures of their cities 
to Egypt and Babylonia , it was not merely a middle 
trade between those two lands, nor merely an independ- 
ent trade and middle trade betweeU South Arabia and 
the civilised countries , it mediated now between the 
East Emd the West, the pioducts and manufactures of 
the near and distant East and the natural products of 
the near and distant West, between the ancient civilis- 
ation of the East and the young life of the nations of 
the W est It was above all the m etals of the West, the 
gold of the Thracian, the copper of the Italian islands, 
the silver of Taitessus, which the ships of the Phenicians 
carried into the harbours of the mother- cities the 

nations of the West received m return weapons, and 
metal vases, ornaments, variegated cloths, and purple 
garments The works of Babylonian and Egyptian 
style, the works which are found in the tombs of Caere, 
Clusiuin, Alsium, at Corneto and Praeneste, adorned 
m types at once Egyptian and Babylonian- Assyrian, 
like the implements and ornaments found in the 
tombs of Spata and Mycenae, can only have come into 
the possession of the Etruscans, Latins, and Lucamans 
from intercourse with the Phenicians, the Phemcian 
colonies of Sicily or from the trade with Carthage ^ 
Prom Grades the Phemciama succeeded m forcing 
their way farther to the Atlantic Ocean Phemcian 
colonies were founded on the west coast of Africa 
^ Holbig, ^‘Annali dal lasst AiD^a” 187 b, pp 51, 117, 247 K 
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Liiua, the oldest and most important of these (Laeh- 
ash, now El Araish), at the mouth of the river of the 
same name (now Wadi el GlhDs)^ is said to have been the 
seat of a famous sanctuary of Melkarth ^ Strabo is of 
opinion that these colonies of the Phenieians beyond 
the pillars of Hercules were built soon after the Trojan 
war, e about the year 1100 B o ^ Diodoius told 
us already how Phenician ships, steeling to the coast 
of Libya m oidei to explore the sea beyond the pillars 
were carried away by a stoimfai into the ocean, and dis- 
covered a large island opposite Libya, which, from the 
pleasantness of the air and the abundance of blessings, 
seemed fitted to be the dwelling of the gods rather 
than men (p 82) We can hardly doubt, theiefore, 
that the Phenieians visited Madeira and the Canary 
Islands 

Tm was early known to the ancient world, and 
was indispensable for the alloy of copper, but it could 
only be found mixed with copper in the mines of the 
Chalybes and Tibarenes (the Tabal of the Assyrians, 
the Tubal of the Hebrews), whose name is found in 
Genesis in Tubal- cam, the first smith, the father of 
them that work m brass and iron (I 639) Besides 
these, there were tm nunes only m the lofty Hm- 
dukush, m the north-west of Iberia, and m the south- 
west of England ^ Herodotus observes Tm and 
amber come from the extreme western ends of Europe, 
He could not learn from any eye-witness whether theie 
was a sea there, though he had taken much trouble m 
the matter Plmy tells us Midacritus first brought 

1 Plmy, “ Hist Nat” s 1 , 19, 22 Of MoTers, loa cit 2, 2, 537 ff 

* Strat)Q,p 4:8, of p 160 

* The G-BnnaiL tm-noiiiBB wbib not openai till tha midilB ages , tbosa 
of fartkar India m the last Dantury, Mullanhaff, “DButsohB Altar- 
tumskundB,” s 24 
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tin from the island Kassitens, z e the tin-island ^ It 
was the Phenicians who obtained tin, and they did not 
obtain it from Iberia only their ships sailed through the 
Bay of Biscay, they became acquainted with the shore of 
Brittany, which appears to have been known to them 
as CEstrymnis , they discovered the tin islands, ^ e. 
the Channel Islands, the coast of Cornwall, and even 
the island of Albion ^ The tin-islands or Kaasiterides 
of the Grreeks are the islands of the north-west ocean, 
known to the Phenicians, who procured tin from them 
The Homeric poems often mention amber, which, 
worked into ornaments, Phemeian ships brought to 
the G-reeks Ornaments of amber are met with in 
the oldest tombs of Cumae, m the tombs at the Lion's 
Gate at Mycenae “ Hence the Phenicians must have 
been in possession of amber as early as the eleventh 
century B o Amber was found not only on the shores 
of the Baltic, but also on the coast of the North Sea, 
between the mouth of the Rhine and the Elbe We 
may therefore draw the conclusion that in the eleventh 
and tenth centuries B 0 they must have advanced far 
enough in the Channel towards tlic mouth of the Rhine, 
or beyond it, to obtain amber by exchange or collect 
it themselves, unless we assume an extensive inter- 
com se between the Celts and Germans ^ 

The starting-point, harbour, and emporium for the 
trade in the West and the voyages beyond the pillars 
of Melkarth m the Atlantic Ocean was Gades Long 
after the naval power of the Phenicians and Carthage 

1 Harod 3, 115, Pliny, “Hist Nat” Y, 67 

3 At a latsT tiiUQ we mast mth the name Pi ettaman islands Yms 
Prydam, i. b island of Pry dam, was tha nama givan by the Walsh to 
thairlani, MuUanhofl, loc cii s B8 ff, 93 fE 

® Halbig, “ CommeioiD iall ambia,” p 10, n 4 On the ambermthB 
tomba east of the Apanmnaa, pp 16, 16 
* MuUanko ll, 2ac ait a 223 
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tad perished. Grades remaaned a great, rich, and flour- 
ishing City of trade Strabo describes it thus Situ- 
ated on a small island not much more than a hundred 
stades in length, and scarce a stade m breadth, without 
any possessions on the mainland or the islands, this 
city sends out the most and largest ships, and seems 
to yield to no othei city, except Home, in the number 
of the inhabitants But the gieater part do not live 
in the city, but on ships ” ^ 

In the tenth century bo the navigation and trade 
of the Phenicians extended from the coasts of the 
Arabian Sea, from the Somah coast, and perhaps from 
the months of the Indus as far as the coast of Britain , 
from the coasts of Mauritania on the Atlantic to the 
Tigris, from Armenia to the Sabseans Stretching 
out far m every direction, they had as yet suffered 
reverses m one region only, m the basm of the ^Egean 
Sea. Then trade and mterconrse was not indeed de- 
stroyed, hut their mmes, their colonies on the islands 
of this sea and the coasts of Hellas, were lost Before 
Huam ascended the throne of Tyre, the Phenicians, 
after teachmg Babylonian weights and measures, the 
buildmg of fortresses and walls, and mining to the 
Grreeks, and brmging them their alphabet (p 67), were 
compelled to retire before the mci easing strength of 
the Gieek cantons, not only from the coasts of Hellas, 
but also from the islands of the iEgean The trade, 
however, with the Hellenes contmued as before, in 
hvely vigour, so far as the Homeric descriptions can 
be accepted as evidence The most valuable possessions 
m the treasuries of the Greek princes are Sidoman 
works of art Phenician ships often show themselves 
in Greek waters When one of these merchantmen is 
anchored, the wares are set out m the ship, or under 
^ Stiato, p IBB 
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;BHts on ths aliore, or the Phemcians offer them for 
sale in the nearest place A Phenieian vessel laden 
vith all kinds of ornaments lands on an island, after 
^he Phemcians have sold many wares they offer to 
:hB queen a necklace of gold and amber, and at the 
3ame time they carry off her son, and sell him on 
mother island A Phemcian freights a ship to Libya, 
md persuades a Greek to go with him as overseer of the 
lading he mtended to sell him there as a slave. Along 
with these notices in the Homeric poems on the trade 
of the Phemcians, an account has also come down to 
us from an Eastern source The prophet Joel, who 
prophesied about the year 830 B o , says, m regard to 
the invasion of the Phihstmes in Judah, which took 
place about the year 845 B o , and brought them to the 
walls of Jerusalem (p 252), Tyie and Sidon, and all 
the regions of the land of the Philistmes, have stolen 
the silver and gold of Jehovah, and carried the costly 
things into their temples , the sons of Judah and 
Jerusalem they sold to the sons of Javan (the Greeks), 
in order to remove them far from their land ^ 

For the colonies which the Phemcians had to give 
up on the Greek coasts and islands, they found a rich 
compensation in the strengthening and increase of 
their colonies on the west of the Mediterranean, on 
Sardinia, where they built Car alls (Cagliari) on the 
southern shore, on Corsica, on the north coast of 
Africa, where Carthage arose about the middle of the 
ninth century (p 260), and on the shores of Iberia. But 
another loss which befell them in the East could not be 
made good so easily After kmg Jehoshaphat’s death 
(848 bo), even before the mvasion of the Phihstmes, 

1 Joohu 4 ft On the date of Joel, siipra, p 260, tj 2 Db "Wette- 
Sohiadcr, " Einbitung,’' s 4B4 Acooiding to the data Bstablislisd 
above, tha minoiity of Joasli fulls botween B37 and 625 s o 
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the kmgcLom of Judahj as we saw (p 252), lost tlie 
sovBieigaty oybi tliB Edomites. Hence the harbour- 
city of Elath was lost to the Phanicians also, and the 
Ophir trade at an end, a century and a half after 
it began Though 50 years later, when Judah under 
Amaziah and Uzziah had reconq^uered the Edomites, 
and Elath was rebuilt, this navigation, as it seems, 
was again set m motion, this restoration was of no long 
contmuancB After the middle of the eighth century 
the Phenicians were finally hmited for their trade with 
the Sabaeans to the caravan routes through Arabia 
A still more serious source of danger was the ap- 
proach of the Assyrian power to the S 3 ^ian coast 
In the course of the ninth century (from 87 6 bo), 
as has been remarked above, Assyrian armies repeat- 
edly showed themselves m Syiia, and their departure 
had repeatedly to be purchased by tribute As this 
pressure increased, and the Assyrian ruleis insisted on 
pushing forward the borders of then kingdom towards 
Syria as far as the shores of the Mediterranean, as 
the cities of the Phenicians became subject to a power 
the centre of which lay in the distant interior, the 
trade not to the East but to the West came into 
question, and it was doubtful whether the cities, 
when embodied in a great land-power, could retain 
Cyprus in subjection, and keep up the trade with 
Egypt, and the connection with their colonies in the 
West. The doubt became greater when, after the 
beginmng of the eighth century B o., a dangerous 
opposition rose in the Medaterranean, and a still 
more serious competition against the Phenicians Not 
content with driving the Phenicians out of the iEgean 
Sea, with obtaming possession of the islands and the 
west coast of Asia Minor, the Hellenes spread farther 
and farther to the west. Already they had got 
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Rhodes into their hands , they were already settled oiF 
the coast of Syria^ on the island of Cyprus, among 
the ancient cities of the Phenicians Still moie 
vigorous was the growth of their settlements to the 
west of the Mediterranean After foundmg Cyme 
(Cumae) on the coast of Lower Italy, they budt in 
Sicily, after the middle of the eighth century, in 
i^uiek succession, Naxus (738 B o), Syracuse (735 bo), 
Catana (730 bo), and Megara (738 bo), to which 
were quickly added Ehegimn, Sybaris, Croton, and 
Tarentum in Lower Italy (730 — 708 bo) Were the 
cities of the Phenicians in Sicily, Rus Melkarth, Motye, 
Panormus, Soloeis, and Eryx (p 79), in a position to 
hold the balance against these rivals and their naviga- 
tion The injurious effects of the competition of a 
rival power by sea for the trade of the Phenicians 
must have increased when, in the seventh century, the 
cities of the Grreeks m Sicily increased in number, and 
Egypt was opened to them about the middle of this 
century, when, in the year 630 bo, the first Grieek 
city, Cyrene, rose on the shore of Africa, and about 
the same time the Grreeks entered into direct trade 
connections with Tartessus , when at the close of this 
century a Greek city was built on rhe shore of the 
Ligystian Sea, at the mouth of the Rhone, and soon 
after the settlements of the Greeks in Sicily and in 
the west of the Mediterranean began to multiply 
While in this manner the field of Phenician tiade 
was limited by the constant advance of the Greeks, 
the mother- cities, from the same period, the middle of 
the eighth century, had to feel the whole weight of 
the development of Assyrian power And when this 
pressure ceased, in the second half of the seventh 
century, it was followed by the still more burden- 
some oppression of the Babylonian empire. 
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Yet in spite of all hindrances and losses, a prophet 
of the Hebrews after the middle of the eighth century 
could say of Tyre, that she built herself strongholds, 
and heaped up silver as the dust, and fine gold as the 
mire of the streets And Ezekiel at the begmmng 
of the sixth century describes the trade of Tyre in 
the foUowmg manner “Thou who dwellest at the 
entiance of the sea, who art the trader of the nations 
to many islands I On mighty waters thy rowers carry 
thee, thy trade goes out over aU seas , thou satisfiest 
many nations , thou hast enriched the kmgs of the 
earth by the multitude of thy goods and wares Thou 
art become mighty m the midst of the sea All ships 
of the sea and their sailors were in thee to purchase 
thy wares Persians and Libyans and Lydians serve 
in thee , they are thy warnors , they hang shield and 
helmet on thy walls thy own warriors stand round 
on the wahs, and brave men are on all thy towers 
Syria is thy merchant, because of the number of the 
wares of thy skill , they make thy fairs with emeralds, 
purple, and broidered work, and fine linen, and coral, 
and agate. Damascus is thy merchant in the mul- 
titude of the wares of thy making, m the wine of 
Helbon, and white wool. Judah and the land of 
Israel were thy merchants, they traded m thy market 
wheat and pastry and honey. They of the house of 
Togarmah (Armenia) traded m thy fairs with horses 
and mules H aran, Canneh, and Asshur, and Chddmad 
were thy merchants m costly robes, in blue cloths 
and embroidered work, and chests of cedar-wood fuU 
of damasks bound with cords, in thy place of mer- 
chandise Dedan (the Dedanites is thy merchant 
in horse-cloths for ridmg Wedan brings tissues 

^ The olier ZBchanali lt 3, andDe WBtta-Si^liradBT, “ Emleitung,’ 
B m Tol 1 p 314 
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to thy markets forged iron, cassia, and calamus 
were brought to thy markets Arabia and all the 
princes of Kedar are ready for thee with lambs, rams, 
and goats The merchants of Sabsea and Ramah^ 
traffic with thee , they occupieil in thy fairs with the 
chief of all spices, and with all piecious stones and 
gold Javan (the Greeks), Tubal, and Mesech (the 
Tibarenes and Moschi) are thy merchants , they 
trade with silver, iron, tin, and lead Many islands 
aie at hand to thee for trade , they brought thee for 
payment horns of ivory and ebony. The ships of 
Tarshish are thy caravans in thy trade so art thou 
replenished and mighty in the midst of the sea.” ^ 

1 Vol 1 p 314 * Ezakiel xxvu. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE RISE OF ASSYRIA. 

The campaigiia whicli Tiglath Pilesar, king of Asskur, 
undeitook towards tkB West about tbs end of the 
twelftib century, and wkieb earned bim to the Upper 
Euphrates and mto Horthem Syria, remained with- 
out lastmg result The position which Tiglath Pilesar 
then had won on the Euphrates was not main- 
tained by his successors m any one instance More 
than 200 years after Tiglath Pdesar we find Tiglath 
Aclar II (889 — 883 bo) again in conflict with the 
same opponents who had given his forefather such 
trouble — ^with the mountameers of the land of Nam, 
the district between the highland valley of Albak on the 
Greater Zab and the Zibene-Su, the eastern source of 
the Tigris The son and successor of this Tiglath Adar, 
Assurnasirpal, was the first whom we see again under- 
takmg more distant campaigns , the successful results 
of which are the basis of a considerable extension of 
the Assyrian power 

Assuinasiipal also chiefly directed his arms against 
the mountam-land in the north On his first cam- 
paign he fought on the borders of Uiarti, % e of the 
land of Ararat, the , region of the Upper Araxes In 
the second year of his reign (831 b d ) he marched out 
of the city of Nineveh, crossed the Tigris, and imposed 
tribute on the land of Hummukh (Gumathene, p 41), 
and the Moschi, m asses, oxen, sheep, and goats. In the 
third year he caused his image to be hewn in the place 
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where Tiglath. Pilesar and Tiglath Adar his fathers had 
chosen to setup their images , he tells ns that his own 
was engraved beside the otheia ^ Only the image of 
Tiglath Pilesar I is preserved at Karkar Assurnaiairpal 
received tribute from the prmces of the land of Nam — 
bars of gold and silver, iron, oxen and sheep , and 
placed a viceroy over the land of Nam But the sub- 
jugation was not yet complete , Assurnasirpal related 
that on a later campaign he destroyed 350 places in 
the land of Nam ^ He tells us fuither, that on his 
tenth campaign he reduced the land of Kirchi, took 
the city of Amida (now Diarbekr), and plundered it® 
Below this city, on the bank of the Tigris at Kurkh 
(Karch), theie is a stone tablet which represents him 
after the pattern of Tiglath Pilesar at Karkai (p 40 ) 
Between these conflicts in the north lie campaigns 
to the south and west In the year B79 bo he 
marched out, as he tells us, fiom Chalah On the 
other bank of the Tigris he collected a heavy tribute, 
then he marched to the Euphrates, took the city of 
Sun m the land of Sukhi, and caused his image to be 
set up in this city Fifty horsemen and the warriors 
of Nebu-Baladan, kmg of Babylon (Kardunias), had 
fallen into his hand, and the land of the Chaldsaans 
had been seized with fear of his weapons * We must 
conclude therefore that the kmg of Babylon had sent 
auxiliary troops to the prmce of the land of Sukhi 
(whom the inscriptions call Sadudu) In the following 
year he occupied the region at the confluence of the 
Chaboras with the Euphrates, crossed the Euphrates 
on rafts, and com^uered the inhabitants of the lands of 
Sukhi, Laki, and Khindani, which had marched out with 
6000 men to meet him On the banks of the Euphrates 

1 Menant, “Aim ” pp 71, 72, 73 > Menant, Zoo. cit. p 82 

" Menant, Zoo att pp 90, 91 * MSnant, Zijc, m*. p 84 
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Ilb then faundsi two citiBS j that on the further 
hank bore the name of “ Dnr-Aasurnasirpal/" and that 
on the nearer bank the name of “ Nibarti-Assnr ” 
During this time he pretends to have slam 50 Amsi (p 
43) on the Euphrates, and captured 20 , to have slam 
20 eagles and captured 20 ^ Then he turned against 
Karchemiah, in the land of the Chatti (p 43) In the 
year 876 B c he collected tribute in the regions of 
Bit Bakhian and Bit A din m the neighbourhood of 
Kaichemish, and afterwards laid upon Sangar, king of 
Karchemish, a tribute of 20 talents of silver, and 100 
talents of iron From Karchemish Assumasirpal 
marched against the land of Labnana, ^ p the land 
of Lebanon King Lubama m the land of the Chatti 
submitted, and had to pay even heavier tribute than 
the king of Karchemiah Assumasirpal reached the 
Orontes (Arantu), took the marches of Lebanon, 
marched to the great sea of the western land, offered 
sacrificB to the gods, and received the tribute of the 
prmcea of the sea-coasts, the pnnce of Tyre (Saurru), 
of Sid on (Ssidunu), of Byblus (Grubh), and the city of 
Arvada (Aiadus), “which is m the sea” (p 277) — 
bais of silver, gold, and lead , — “ they embraced his 
feet ” Then the kmg marched against the mountams 
of Chamani (Amanus) , here he causes cedars and 
pmes to be felled for the temples of his gods, and the 
narrative of his exploits to be written on the rocks, 
and worshipped at Nineveh before the goddess Istar ® 
According to the evidence of these mscriptions, 
Assumasirpal established the supremacy of Assyria m 
the region of the sources of the Tigris But even he 
does not appear to have gone much further than 
Tiglath Pilpsar before him, for he also fought once on 
the borders of Armema, z e of the land of Ararat, and 
^ Menant, p 86 * E Schrader, “K A T” s B5, b7 
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on the otliBr lianii forced lus way as far as the upper 
course of the Eastern Euphrates Against Babylon 
he undertook, so far as we can see, no offensive war , 
he was content to drive out of the field the auxiliaries 
which Nebu-Baladan of Babylon sent to a prince on 
the middle Euphrates without pursuing the advantage 
further. The most important results which he obtained 
were in the west He gamed the land of the Chaboras, 
and fixed himself firmly on the Euphrates above the 
mouth of that river To secure the ciossing he built 
a fortress on eithei side, and then forced his way from 
here to the mountam land of the Amanus, to the 
Orontes and Lebanon For the first time the cities of 
the Phenicians paid tribute to the king on the banka 
of the Tigris , Arvad (Aradus), G-ebal (Bybliis), Sidon, 
and Tyre, where at this tune, as we saw (p 267), 
Mutton, the son of Ethbaal, was king 

Shalmanesar I , who reigned over Assyria about the 
year 1300 B o, built, as we have remarked above, the 
city of Chalah (Nimrud), on the eELStern bank of the 
Tigris above the confluence of the Greater Zab The 
remains of the outer walls show that this city formed 
a tolerably regular sq[uare, and that the western wall 
ran down to the ancient course of the Tigris, which 
can stiU be traced In the south-western corner of 
the city, on a terrace of unbuint bricks, rose the 
palaces of the kmgs and the chief temples They 
were shut off towards the city by a separate wall 
Nearly m the middle of this terrace on the nver-side 
we may trace the foundation- works of a great building, 
called by our explorers the north-west palace In the 
remams of this structure, on two surfaces on the 
upper and lower sides of a large stone, which forms 
the floor of a niche in a large room, is engraved an 
inscnption of Assurnasirpal, and a second on a 
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meniDnal stone of 12 to 13 feet high Inseriptions on 
the slabs of the rehefs with which the halls of the 
building were adorned repeat the te3:t of these inscrip- 
tions in an abbreYiatei manner They tell us that the 
ancient city of Chalah, which Shalmanesar the G-reat 
founded, was desolate and m luins , Asaurnasirpal 
built it up afresh from the ground / he led a canal 
fiom the Gi eater Zab, and gave it the name of Pati- 
hanik/ traces and remains are left, which show us 
that the course of the canal from the Gi eater Zab 
led directly north to the city Oedars, pines, and 
cypresses of Mount Chamani (Amanus) had he caused 
to be felled for the temples of Adar, Sm, and Samaa, 
his lords “ He built temples at Chalah for Adar, Bilit, 
Sin, and Bin He made the image of the god Adar, 
and set it up to his gieat diYinity in the city of Chalah, 
and in the piety of his heart dedicated the sacred bull 
to this great divinity For the habitation of hia king- 
dom, and the seat of his monarchy, he founded and 
completed a palace. "Whosoever reigns after him in 
the succession of days may he preserve this palace in 
Chalah, the witness of hia gloiy, from ruin , may he not 
surrender it to rebels, may he not overthrow his pillars, 
his roof, his beams, or change it for another structure, 
or alter his mscnptions, the narrative of his glory 
“Then will Asshur the lord and the great god exalt 
him, and give him all lands of the earth, extend his 
dommion over the four (Quarters of the world, and pour 
abundance, punty, and peace over his kingdom” ^ 

The palace of Assurnaaupal at Chalah was a build- 
ing about 360 feet in length and 300 feet in breadth. 
Two great portals guarded by winged hons with 
bearded human heads, the images or symbols of the 
god Nergal, led from bhe north to a long and propor- 

^ SohradeT, Ton evt, s 20, 21 * ‘^Reoords of the Past,” 3, 19, 

‘ Menant, cat p 89 * Menant, p 93 
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tionately narrow portico of 1B4 feet m length and 35 
feet in "breadth In the south wall of this portico a 
broad door, by which stand two winged human-headed 
bulls, images of the god Adar, and hewn out of yellow 
hmestone, opens into a hall 100 feet long and 25 
broad On the east and south sides also of the central 
court (the west side is entirely destioyed) he two 
longer halls, and a considerable numbei of larger and 
smaller chambers The height of the rooms appears to 
have been from 1 6 to 1 8 feet ^ The walls of the noitbern 
portico were covered with slabs of alabaster- to a height 
of 10 or 12 feet, on which were reliefs of the martial 
exploits of the king, his battles, his sieges, his hunting 
— he claims to have killed no fewer than 370 mighty 
lions, and to have taken 75 alive The reliefs on the 
slabs of the second hall, which abuts on this, exhibit 
colossal forms with eagle heads Above the slabs the 
masonry of the walls was concealed by tiles coloured 
and glazed, or by painted arabesq^ues Beside the 
fragments of this buildmg a statue of the builder, 
Assurnasirpal, was discovered On a simple base of 
sq[uarB stone stands a figure in an attitude of serious 
repose, in a long robe, without any covering to the 
head, with long hair and strong beard, holding a sort 
of sickle m the right hand, and a short stafi in the 
left® On the breast we read, "Assurnasirpal, the 
great king, the mighty king, the king of the nations, 
the kmg of Asshur, the son of Tiglath Adar, king of 
Asshur, the son of Bin-miar, king of Asshur Victori- 
ous from the Tigris to the land of Labnana (Lebanon), 
to the great sea, he subiugated all lands from the rising 
to the settmg of the sun An image m relief at the 
entrance of the west of the two temples which this 
king built, to the noith of his palace, on the tenace of 

^ Q- Eawlmaon, " Monarch ” 2“, 94 
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ChalaL, (at the sntrance to tlis first ars two colossal 
wingai lions witli the throats open, and at the 
entrance of the second two wingless hons), exhibits 
the hmg with the Kidans on his head, and his hand 
upraised, before the base of the relief stands a small 
sacrificial altar ^ We have already mentioned the 
image of Assurnasirpal which he had engiaved near 
Rurkhj and which is preserved there Accoidmg to 
inscriptions lately discovered, and not yet pnbhshed, 
Assurnasirpal built a palace at Niniveh also, and 
restored the ancient temple of Istar, which Samsi-Bm 
formerly erected there (p 31) ® 

The reign of Assurnasirpal gave the impulse to a 
warlike movement which contmued m force long after 
his tune, and extended the power of Assyria m every 
direction His son, Shalmanesar II , who ascended 
the throne in 859 bo, followed m the path of his 
father In the first years of hia reign he fought against 
Rhubuakia, which, as we find from the mscnptions, 
was a district lying on the Greater Zab, against a 
prince of the land of Nain (p 41), agamst the piince 
of Ararat (Urarti), Arami, and received the tribute of 
the land of Kummukh (p 41) He crosses the 
liVer Arzama — either the Arsanias (Murad-Su), the 
Eastern Euphrates, or the Arzen-Su (Nicephonus), 
which falls into the Tigris before it bends to the 
south — and takes the city of Arzaska in Urarti, % e. 
perhaps Arsissa, on Lake Yan ® These wars in the 
north were followed by battles on the Euphrates He 
conq^uers the city of Pethor on this side of the 
Euphrates, and the city of Mutunu on the farther side, 
which Tiglath Pilesar had won, but Assur-rab-amar 

' 0- EavlinBDn, “MonarDh” 1®, 319, 2*, 97 

* & Smith, “ Diboot ” pp 01, 141, 252 

* Sayce, “Becoris of the Fast," pp 94, 95 
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had restorsd by a treaty to the king of Aram, and 
settled Assyrians m both places Then he fought 
against a prince of the name of Akhuni, who resided 
at Tul Barsip on the Euphrates Shalmanesar takes 
this city, transplants the mhabitants to Assyria, and 
calls it Kar-Salmanassar He receives the tribute 
of Sangar, prince of Karchemish, against whom his 
father had fought, and finally took Akhuni himself 
prisoner^ Then he advances towards Chamani (to 
the Amanus), crosses the Arantu (Orontes) , Pikhirim 
of the land of Chilaku (? e of Cilicia) is conquered 
by him ^ 

The next object of the arms of Shalmanesar was 
Syna, which he had merely touched on the north in 
passing by on the campaign against Cilicia On a 
memorial stone which he set up at Kurkh, on the Upper 
Tigris, where we already found the image of Aasur- 
nasirpal, — the stone is now in the British Museum, — 
Shalmanesar tells us that in the year 854 BO he 
left Nmeveh, marched to Kar-Salmanassar, and there 
received the tribute of Sangar of Karchemish, Kutaspi 
of Kummukh, and others '^From the Euphrates I 
marched forth, and advanced against the city of Hal- 
wan They avoided a battle and embraced my feet. 
I received gold and silver from them as their tribute 
I made rich offerings to Bin, the god of Hal wan Eiom 
Halwan I set forth and marched against two cities of 
Irchulina of Hamath Argana, his royal city, I took ; 
his prisoners, the goods and treasures of his palace, I 
carried away, I threw fire upon his palaces. From 
Argana I marched forth to Karkar I destroyed 
Karkar and laid it waste and burnt it with fire 
Twelve hundred chariots, 1200 horsemen, 20,000 men 

^ AocDiding to the inscription of Kurkh in the year 655 , aocorling 
to the obehsk 854 BO ’ MSnant, ‘'Ann " p 10*7 
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of Benliadail of Damaacua/ 700 clianots, 700 horse- 
meiLj 10,000 men of Iicliiilina of Hamath, 200 
('2 2000) chanota, 10,000 men of Ahab of Israel, 500 
men of the Gruaser , 1000 men of the land of Mnsri , 10 
chanots, 10,000 men of the land of Irkanat , 200 men 
of Matinhaal of Aradua (Arvada) , 200 men of the land 
of Uaanat, 30 chariots and 10,000 men of Adonihal 
of Sizan, 1000' eamela of Gindibuh of Arha , — him- 
dred men of Bahsa of Ammon, these twelve princes 
rendered aid to each other, and marched out against 
me to contend with me in battle Aided by the sublime 
aasiatancB which Aashur my lord gave to me, I fought 
with them From the city of Kaikar as far as the city of 
Gilzana^ C^) I made havoc of them Fourteen thousand 
of their troops I slew, like the god Bin I caused the 
storm to descend upon them , duimg the battle I took 
then chariots, then horses, their horsemen, and their 
yoke-horses from them® On the obelisk of black 
basalt found in the ruins of Chalah, Shalmanesar says 
qmte briefly, “ In my sixth campaign I went against 
the cities on the banks of Balikh (Behk) and crossed 
the Euphrates Benhadad of Damascus, and Irchulma 
of Hamath, and the kings of the land of Chatti and 
the sea came down to hattlB with me I conquered 
them , I overcame 20,500 of their warriors with my 
arms ” The same statement is repeated m a third 
mscnption, that of the bulls ^ 

The kings of Syria were defeated, but by no means 
subdued Shalmanesar says nothmg of their subjuga- 

^ Bm-Lidii 19 road by E Schiader and Dthars. Eimmon-ludn by 
SayQe As tbs gsd Bin -was also callBd Eunmon, tbs ideDgiam Df tbe 
name maybe read one -way dt tbs other Tbs Books oi tbs Kings caE 
tbe Contemporary of Abab, Benbadad For fartbsr informatiDn, see 
p 247, note * Sayce, "Ee cords," 3, lOD 

3E Scbradar, “ Keilmscbrifben und A T ” b 94 £f, 101, 102, 
bleuant, loc cit pp 99, 113 * Mgnant, "Ann" p 115 
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tion ani tribute (p 246). The arms of Assyria were 
next turned m anotliBr duection An illegitimatB 
biotliBr, Marduk-Belusati, had rebelled against Maiduk- 
zikir-iskun, the son and successor of Nebu-Baladan of 
Babylon Shalmanesar supported the first During 
the second campaign against Marduk - Belusati the 
united troops of Marduk-zikir-iskun and Shalmanesar, 
or the latter alone, succeeded m defeating the rebels ; 
Marduk-Belusati was captured and put to death with 
his adherents Shalmanesar sacrificed at Babylon, 
Borsippa, and Kutha He claims to have imposed 
tribute on the chiefs of the land of Kaldi (Chaldsaa), 
and to have spi ead his fame to the sea ^ 

After this decisive success in Babylonia, Shalmanesar 
resumed the war against Damascus For two years 
in succession he marched out agamst Benhadad of 
Damascus In the year 851 he defeats Benhadad of 
Damascus, the king of Hamath, together with 12 
kings from the shores of the sea^ Then the king 
tells us further “For the ninth time (850 B d) I 
crossed the Euphrates I conquered cities without 
number, I marched agamst the cities of the land of 
Chatti and of Hamath, I conquered 89 (79) cities. 
Benhadad of Damascus, 12 kings of the Chatti (Syrians), 
mutually confided in their power I put them to 
flight” And further “ In the fourteenth year of my 
reign (846 bd) I counted my distant and innumer- 
able lands With 120,000 men of my soldiers I 
crossed the Euphrates Meanwhile Benhadad of Da- 
mascus, and Irchulma of Hamath, with the 12 kings of 
the upper and lower sea, armed their numerous troops 
to march agamst me I offered them battle, put them 
to flight, seized their chariots and their horsemen, and 

' Yol 1 257 Menant, " Babyl ” p 136 

’ InsDnptioiis on tbs bulls m M§nant, “ Ann " p 114. 
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and mar chad against the cities of Hazael of Damascus, 
took from them their baggage In order to save their 
hves, they rose up and fled ” ^ This victory also was 
without result. In vam Shalmanesar had marched 
four tunes agamst Damascus , m vam he led out on 
the last campaign 120,000 men against Syria Not till 
some years afterwards, when Hazael, as we saw above 
(p 252), kflled Benhadad and aec[uired the throne of 
Damascus m his place, can Shalmanesar speak of a 
decisive campaign m Syria “ In the eighteenth year 
of my reign (842 B c) I crossed the Euphrates for 
the sixteenth time Hazael (Chazailu) from the land of 
Aram trusted m the might of his troops, collected his 
numerous armies, and made the mountains of Sanir,“ 
the summits of the mountains facing the range of 
Lebanon, his fortress. I fought with him and over- 
threw him, 16,000 of his warriors I conq^uered with 
my weapons, II2I of his chariots, 410 of his horse- 
men, together with his treasures, I took from him To 
save his life he fled away I pursued him I besieged 
him m Damascus, his royal city , I destroyed his forti- 
fications I marched to the mountams of Hauran , I 
destroyed cities without number, laid them waste, and 
burned them with fire I led foith their prisoners 
without number I marched to the mountains of the 
land of Bahliras, which lies hard by the sea I set up 
my royal image there At that time I received the 
tiibute of the Tyrian and Sidonian land, of Jehu 
(Jahua), the son of Omii (Chumri), i e of Jehu, king of 
Israel ” ® Though Sidon, Tyre, and Israel paid tribute, 
the resistance of the Damascenes was still unbroken 
Shalmanesar further mforms us that (in the year 839 
B D ) he crossed the Euphrates for the twenty-first time, 

1 E SchraiBr, Zpc b 103, above, p 251 

1 OonimuTUcatioii from E Bchraier, of Deuteion ui 9 

9 E Schrader, A T” s 106, 107 
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But liB does not say tkat he reduced them, he only 
asserts that he received the tribute of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Byblus, and then assures us, i^uite briefly, in the 
account of his twenty-fifth campaign (835 bo), that 
he received “the tribute of all the princes of Syria” (of 
the land of Chatti) ^ 

In the very first yeais of his reign Shahnanesar had 
contended against the prmee Arami of Ararat, and 
against the land of Nam, between the Eastern Tigris 
and the Greater Zab The obedience of these regions 
was not gained In the year 853 Shalmanesar again 
marched to the sources of the Tigris, erected his statue 
there, and laid tribute on the land of Nam ^ Twenty 
years later he sent the commander-in- chief of his aimy, 
Dayan-Assur, against the land of Araiat, at the head 
of which Siduii now stood, and not Arami Dayan- 
Assur ciossed the river Arzania (p 314) and defeated 
Siduri (B33bo) On a farther campaign (in 830 B o.) 
Dayan-Assur crosses the Greater Zab, mvades the terri- 
tory of Khubuakia (p 314), fights against prince Udaki 
of Van, % e of the Armenian land round Lake Van, 
and from this descends mto the land of the Parsua, 
which Shalmanesar himself had trodden seven years 
before Here Dayan-Assur coUectcd fresh tnbute 
On a third campaign (839 B o) Dayan-Assur leceived 
tribute from the land of Khubuskia, then invaded 
Ararat, and there plundered and burned 50 places 

Meanwhile Shalmanesar himself marched in the years 
838 and 837 bo agamst the land of Tabal, e. 
agamst the Tibarenes, on the north-west oflshoot of the 
Armenian mountains, advanced as far as the mines of 
the Tibarenes, and laid tribute on their 34 princes.® In 

1 Of at Dye, p 267 

^ Insonption of tte obalisk and thabuUs in M§nant, "Ann ” 99, 114. 

“ Menant, Iol iM p 101 
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the next year he tnma to the south-past, marches over 
the Lesser Zah, against the lands of Namri and Karkhar, 
which we must therefore suppose to have been between 
the Lesser Zab and the Adhim and Diala, on the spurs 
of the ZagruB Yanzu, kmg of Namri, was taken 
captive, and earned to Assyria Shalmanesar left the 
land of Namri, imposed tribute on the 37 prmces of the 
land of Parsua, and turned to the plains of the land 
of Amadai, t e against Media (835 B o ) ^ Two years 
afterwards, Shalmanesar ehmbed, for the nmth tune, 
the heights of Amanus (Chamani), then he laid waste 
the land of Kirchi (831 b c), then marched once more 
agamst the land of Namri, there laid waste 250 places, 
and advanced beyond Ghalvan (Chalonitis, Holwan) ^ 
On the obelisk of black basalt, dug up at Chalah in 
the remains of the palace of Shalmanesar II. (the 
central palace of the exploreis), we find beside the 
account of the deeds of the king five sculptures in 
relief, which exhibit payments of tribute Of the 
picture which represents the payment of Jehu, of the 
kingdom of Israel, we have spoken at length above (p. 
257) Above this, which is the second picture, on the 
highest or first, is delmeated the payment from the land 
of Kirzan The title teUs us “ Tribute imposed on Sua 
of the land of Kuzan ® gold, silver, copper, lead, 
staves, horses, camels with two humps.” As on the 
second strip the kmg is represented receivmg the 
tribute of Israel , so on this strip also we see the 
leader of those who pay tribute prostiate on the ground 
before him, behmd the leader are led a horse and two 
camels with double humps , then follow people carry- 
mg staves and kettles. The superscription of the third 
relief says “ Tribute imposed on the land of Mushn : 

^ Menant, p IDl ‘ Menant, p 104 
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camels with two humps, the ox of the river Saheya ” 
On the picture we see two camels with double humps, 
a hump-backed buffalo, a rhmoceros, an antelope, an 
elephant, four large apes, which are led, and one little 
ouB, which IS earned The superscription of the fourth 
relief says “ Tribute imposed upon Marduk-palassar of 
the land of Sukhi ^ silver, gold, golden buckets, Amsi- 
horns, staves, Birmi-robea, stuffs ” The relief itself de- 
picts a lion, a deer, which is clutched by a second lion, 
two men with kettles on their heads, two men who carry 
a pole, on which are suspended materials for robes, 
four men with hooked buckets or hooked scrips, two 
men with large hoins on their shouldeis, two men 
with staves, and lastly a man carrying a bag The 
superscription of the fifth lebef says, “ Tribute imposed 
on Grarpaiunda of the land of Patinai silver, gold, 
lead, copper, objects made of copper, Amsi-horns, hard 
wood ^ Under this we see a man raising his hands 
in entreaty, a man with a bowl with high cups on 
his head, two men with hooked buckets, carrying horns 
on then shoulders, one man with staves , after these 
two Assyrian oflBcers, a man m a position of entreaty, 
two men with hooked buckets and horns, a man with 
two goblets, two men with hooked buckets and sacks 
on their shoulders, two men, of whom one holds a 
kettle, and the other carries a kettle on Ins head 

Assurnasupal had already fought against the land 
of Sukhi As he marches to the Euphrates m oi der to 
attack Sadudu, prince of Sukhi, as the kmg of Babylon 
sends auxiliaries to Sadudu at that time, and the land 
of Ohaldaea is seized with terror after the conq[UBSt of 
the land of Sukhi, we must look for Sukhi on the 

1 ADOording to a oDnuntmiDatiOB fiom E Sohxadar, Mai duk-habal- 
asBur ougM to be read, not Marduk-habal-iddin 

* Oppertj “Mamoires da I'Aoad d inecnpt” 1869, 1, 513, Sayoo, 
“ Reoorda of tha Paat,” 5, 42^ 
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Middle EupliratBSj below tbe mDutb. of the Ohaboras 
The tiibute which, according to that inscription, Shal- 
manesar imposed on the pimce of Sukhi, who has a uame 
which may be compaied with the names of the kings 
of Babylon, — gold, silver, robes, and stuffs, — does not 
c ontr a di ct this assumpti on Shalm an esar f on ght agamst 
the Patinai m the first year of his leign, according to 
the insciiption of Kurkh Sh-apalnlme, the prince of 
the Patinai at that tune, combined with Sangar of 
Karchemish and Akhuni of Tul-Barsip Like these, 
the Patinai were vanq^uished, their cities were taken, 
14,600 prisoners were carried away, and they were 
compelled to pay tiibute As Shalmanesar in older 
to reach, the Patmai marches agamst them from Mount 
Amanus,^ we must look for their abode on the Upper 
Euphrates, to the north of Karchemish, between the 
Euphrates and the Orontes The tribute imposed on 
Grarparunda of Patmai — gold, silver, copper, Amsihoins, 
hard wood. — ^is not agamst this supposition The land 
of Knzan or Gruzan we can only attempt to fix by the 
tribute paid — camels with double humps This kind of 
camel is found on the southern shore of the Caspian Sea 
and Taitary, and we are therefore led to place Kirzan 
on the southern shore of the Caspian The land of 
Mushii, the tribute of which consists of hump-backed 
buffaloes, i e Yaks (an animal belonging to the same 
distiict, Bactiia and Tibet), camels with double humps, 
elephants, and rhinoceroses, and apes, must therefore 
be sought m eastern Iran, on the holders of the district 
of the Indus, whether it be that Shalmanesar really 
penetrated so far, or that the terror of his name moved 
East Iranian countnes to send tribute to the warrior 
prince of Nineveh and Chalah 

Like his father, Shalmanesar resided at Chalah On 
^ Sajce, "Eocoids afUiBPast,” 3, SB, B9, 90, 91, 99 
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the terrace of this city, to the south-east of the palace 
of hia father, he huilt a dwelling-place for himself, and. 
m this set up the obelisk, the inscriptions on which 
give a brief account of each year of his reign In the 
luina of this house two buUs also have been discovered, 
which are covered with mscnptions, which, together 
with the mscnption of Kurkh on the Tigris, supplement 
or extend the statements of the obelisk. Moie consider- 
able remains have come down to us of another building 
of Shalmanesar Assuinasirpal had elected at Ohalah 
two temples to the noith of his palace To the larger 
(western) of these two temples on the north-west corner 
of the teiracB Shalmanesar added a tower, the rums of 
which in the form of a pyiamidal hill still overtop 
the uniform heap of the rumed palaces On the 
foundation of the natural rock of the bank of the 
Tigris lies a squaie substructure (each of the sides 
measures over 150 feet) of 30 feet in height, built of 
brick and cased with stone On this base rises a 
tower of seveial diminishing stones In the fiist of 
these stories, immediately upon the platform, is a pas- 
sage 100 feet long, 12 feet high, and 6 feet m breadth, 
which divides the storey exactly m the middle fiom 
east to west 

Two centuries after the fall of the Assyrian kingdom, 
Xenophon, marching up the Tigris with the 10,000, 
reached the ruins of Ohalah After crossing the 
Zapatus, ^ e the (jlreater Zab, he came to a large 
deseited city on the Tigris, the name of which sounded 
to him lik e Larissa (Ohalah) , it was suriounded by a 
wall about seven and a-half miles long This wall bad 
a substructure of stone masonry about 30 feet high, 
on this it rose, 35 feet lu thickness, and built of 
bricks, to the height of 100 feet Beside the city was 
a pyramid of stone, a plethron (100 feet) broad and 
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two pletlira high , to these many of the neighbouimg 
hamlets fled for lefuge^ Shalmauesar s tower was 
bioken, and by the fall of the upper parts had become 
changed mto a pyiamid The sides of the tower 
Xenophon put at almost half their real size , the 
height of the ruins is still about 140 feet That 
Shalmanesar also stayed at Nineveh is proved by the 
inscriptions j that he possessed a palace m the ancient 
city of Asshur is proved by the stamp of the tiles at 
Kileh Shergat 

In a reign of 3fi years Shalmanesar II had gamed 
important successes In the north he had advanced 
as far as Lake Van, and the valley of the Araxes, the 
Tibarenes in the north-west, and the Cihcians in 
the west had felt the weight of his arms He had 
directed his moat stubborn efforts against the prmces 
on the crossings over the Euphrates towards Syria, and 
towards the region of Mount Amanus and Syria itself 
Damascus and Hamath were forced to pay tribute 
after a senes of campaigns , Byblus, Sidon, and Tyre 
repeatedly paid tribute, and Israel after it had received 
a new master m Jehu By Shahnanesar’s suecessful 
inteiferencB in the contest for the crown in the civd 
war m Babylon, the supremacy of Asshur over Babel 
was at length obtained The regions of the Zagrus 
had to pay tribute to Shalmanesar He first trod the 
land of Media, and his successes were felt beyond 
Media as far as the southern shore of the Caspian Sea 
and East Iran. 

In spite of the unweaned activity of Shalmanesar, 
in spite of his ceaseless campaigns and the important 
results gained by his weapons, hia leign ended amid 
domestic tioubles, caused by a rebellion of the native 
land Shalmanesar’s son and successor, Samsi-Bm III 
(833 — 810 B c ), tells us m an mscription found in the 

1 il » 9 A >7 n 1 ,.* n Oft 
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remaina of liis palacB^ whieli lie built in tbB soutb-east 
CDmcr of the terrace of Ohalab, tbat bis brother Aasur- 
daninpal set on foot a conspiracy against bis father 
Sbalmanesar, and tbattbe land of Assbur, b otb the Upper 
and Lower, joined the rebellion He enumerates 27 
cities, among them Aasbur itself, the ancient metropolis, 
and Arbela, which joined Assurdaninpal , but “ with the 
help of the great gods” Samsi-Bin reduced them again 
to bis power Then be tells us of bis campaigns in the 
north and east In bis first campaign the whole land of 
Naiii was subjugated — all the princes, 24 in number, 
are mentioned , the land of Van also paid tiibute The 
Assyrian dominion, asserts the king, stretched from the 
land of Nam to the ciLy of Kar-Salmanassar, opposite 
Karcbemisb (p 31 5) Then be fought against the land of 
Giratbunda (apparently a region on the Caspian Sea,pBr- 
baps Geiabawend), took the king prisoner, and set up 
bis own linage in Sibai, the capital of Giratbunda,^ and 
afterwards dnected bis arms agamst the land of Accad 
(Babylonia) When be bad slam 13,000 men and 
taken 3000 prisoners, kmg Marduk-Balatirib marched 
out against him with the warriois of Cbaldsea and 
Elam, of the lands of Namri (p 320) and Aram He 
defeated them near Dur-Kurzu, their capital 5000 
were left on the field, 2000 taken prisoners , 200 
chariots of war and ensigns of the king remained in 
the bands of the Assyrians (819 B o) At this point 
the inscription breaks off, elsewhere we bear nothing 
of fuither successes agamst Babylonia, we only learn 
tbat Samsi-Bin m the eleventh and twelfth years of 
bis reign (812 and 811 bo) agam marched to Chal- 
dsea and Babylon, “ and we can only conclude from 

‘ The rsaiing is xmcertaiii 

2 Oppart, ‘‘Eiiipiras,”pp 127,128, Rawlmson, ‘^Monaioh 2^ p, 
116, n 8 , Mlnant, loc p 124. 
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ths fact that t]i3 king of Babylon receivBcl help not 
only fi-om Namri and Aram, but also from Elam, that 
the Asayiians undar Samsi-Bin continued to advance, 
and that their power must by this time have appeared 
alarming to the Elamites also 
Bin-mrar III (810—781 R c ), the son and successor 
of Samsi-Bin, raised the Assyrian power still higher. 
Twice he marched out against the Armenian land on 
the shore of Lake Van , eight times he made campaigns 
m the land of the rivers, i e Mesopotamia In the 
fifth year of his reign he went out against the city of 
Aipad m Syria , m the eighth agamst the sea-coast,” 
e no doubt against the coast of Syria The begin- 
ning of an mscription lemams from which we can see 
the extent of the lands over which he ruled, or which 
he had compelled to pay tribute “I took mto my 
possession,” so this fragment tells us, '^from the land 
of Siluna, which lies at the using of the sun, onwards , 
VIZ , the land of Kib, of Elhp, Karkas, Arazias, Misu, 
Madai (Media), Giiatbundathioughoutits whole extent, 
Munna, Paisua, Allabna, Abdadana, the land of Nairi 
throughout its whole extent, the land of Andiu, which 
IS remote, the mountain range of Bilchu throughout its 
whole extent to the great sea which lies in the east, ^ e 
as far as the Caspian Sea. I made subject to myself 
from the Euphrates onwards the land of Chatti 
(Aram), the western land {mal ac/iani) throughout its 
whole extent, Tjrre, Sidon, the land of Omri (Israel) 
and Edom, the land of Palashtav (Philistsea) as far as 
the great sea to the settmg of the sun, 1 imposed 
upon them payment of tribute I also marched 
against the land of Imirisu (the kingdom of Damascus), 
against Manah, the king of the land of Imirisu. I 
actually shut him up in Damascus, the city of his 
kingdom, great terror ofAsshur came upon him, he 
embraced mv feet, he became a subiect , 2300 talents of 
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Silver, 20 talents of gold, 3000 talents of copper, 5000 
talents of iron, robes, carven images, bis wealth and 
bis treasures without number, I received m bis palace 
at Damascus where be dwelt ^ I subjugated all the 
kings of the land of Cbaldsea, and laid tribute upon 
them, I offered saciifice at Babylon, Borsippa, and 
Kutba, the dwellings of the gods Bel, Nebo, and 
Nergal ® 

According to this lang Bm-nirar not only main- 
tained the predominance over Babylon which his 
giandfathei had gained, but extended it his authority 
reached from Media, perhaps fiom the shores of the 
Caspian Sea, to the shore of the Mediterranean as far 
as Damascus and Israel and Edom, as far as Sidon and 
Tyre and the cities of the Philistines The Cilicians 
and Tibaicnes who paid tribute to Shalmanesar are not 
mentioned by Bin-nnar in his description of his 
empire So far as we can see, the centi e of the kingdom 
was meanwhile extended and more firmly organised. 
Among the magistrates with whose names the Assyrians 
denote the yeais, at the time of Shalmanesar and his 
immediate successors the names of the commander-in- 
chief and three court officers are regularly followed by 
the names of the oveiseers of the districts of Rezeph 
(Resapha on the Euphrates), of Nisib (Nisibia on the 
Mygdomus, the eastern affluent of the Ohaboras), of 
Arapha, i e the mountam-land of Arrapachitis (Albak) , 
hence we may conclude that these districts were more 
closely connected or incorporated with the native land, 
and governed immediately by viceroys of the king How 
uncertain the power and supremacy of Assyria was at 
a greater distance is on the other hand eq[ually clear 
from the fact that Bin-nirar had to make no fewer than 
Bight campaigns m the land of the streams, « e between 

1 E Soliiailer, loti ett b ill, 112 
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the Tigris and the Euphrates ; that he marched four 
times against the land of Khuhuakia m the neighhour- 
hood of Armeuia, and twice against the district of Lake 
Van, against which his father and giandfather had so 
often contended 

Bin-nirar III also built himself a separate palace at 
Chalah, on the western edge of the terrace of the royal 
dwellings, to the south of the palace of his great grand- 
father Assurnaairpal In the lums of the temple 
which he dedicated to Nebo have been found six 
standing images of this deity, two of which bear 
upon the pedestal those mseriptions which infoimed 
us that the wife of Bm-niiar III was named Sammura- 
mat (p 45) On a wiitten tablet dated from the year 

MusaUim-Adar e. from the year 793 B c), the 
^ghteenth year of Bm-nirar, on which is still legible 
Abe fragment of a royal decree, we also find the double 
^^impress of his seal — a royal figure which holds a lion 
A second document from the time of the reign of this 
prmce, from the twenty-sixth year of his reign (782 
bo), registers the sale of a female slave at the price of 
ten and a half mines, and gives the name of the ten 
witnesses to the transaction ^ The preservation of this 
document is the more important inasmuch as a notice 
m Phenician letters is written beside it Hence we 
may conclude that even m the days of Bin-nirar III 
the alphabetic writing was known as far as this point 
in the East, though the cuneiform alphabet was 
retained beside it, not only at that time, but down to 
100 B D, and mdeed, to all appearance, down to the 
first century of our reckoning “ 

Oppert Bt MSnant, ” Documents juncliquBSj” pp 14B — 148 

* 0- Smith, “Discoy P.3B9 , Pp part et Menaut, loc p 342 



